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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


“A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo¬ 
sophy, and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
aa an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been mado within the present century in these 
branches of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated; the 
language and.sacred books of the Zoroaafcrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Amulian and Hittite monu¬ 
ments ; but tlio results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to those 
subjects have boon almost inaccessible to the public because they were con¬ 
tained for the most pact in learned or expensive works, or scattered through¬ 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Tr0BN»B k Co in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a populnr. or, at least, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.”— Times. 


JSOW BEADY, 

Post 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, doth, price 16s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, 
AND PRODUCTS. 

Ibing a revised form of the article “India/’ in tho “ Imperial Gazetteer " 
remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and incorporating 
the general results of the Census of 1881. 

Bv W. W. HUNTER* C.I.E., LL.D,, 

Pireotor-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

The article ‘India, in Volume TV., is the touchstone of the work, and rjrov 
clearly enough the sterling motal of which it is wrought. It represents the esimnr . 
ol'tho 100 volumes which contain the results of the statistical survey conducted tv 
Dr, Hunter throughout each of the 240 districts of India. It is, moreover thooniv 
attempt that has ever been made to snow how the Indian people have been*built »m 
arid the evidence from the original materials lias been for the first time eifted in.i 
examined by t.ho light of tho local research in which the author was for ho Ian* 
engaged 
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TUB FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED ; 


Second Edition, post BvP, cloth, pp. xyi—428, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS, 

by martin haug, ph.:d., 

Late of the Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the .1 oona College. 

Edited by Dr. E. W. WEST. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsi^, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

IT. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. t 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the I arsis. 

IV. The Zoroaatrian Religion, as to its Origizf and Development. 

“ ‘Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of thoParsiH hv the 
Into Dr. Martin Hang, edited by Dr. E. W. West, Ehc author nneiuled, 011 his return 
from India, to expand the materials contained in thin work ink» ft comprehensive 
account of the. SScvroostrian religion, but tlio design was trustroted by his untimely 
death Wo have, In wever, in a concise and readable form, a history ©t the researches 
into the .'Stored writings and religion of the Paisis from the earliest times down to 
the present—-a dissertation on the languages of the Pars].Scriptures, a translation 
of the Keiid-Avcsta, ortho Scripture of the Tarsi s, and a dissertation on the Zoroaft- 
trian religion, with especial reference to its origin and development. —Times. 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vtii -176, price 7a. 6<i 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS si DH AMM AF AD A. ” 

With Accompanying .Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University Collage, Lontkui. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
bv Fausbb.ll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht \S ebor a German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst tho 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
sista of thirty-nine sections. Tho students of Pali who possess hauabbll s 
t ex t or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. * Beal's English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them m any otherform ; 
for, oven if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would bo un¬ 
obtainable by them. 

“Mi* Beal’s rendering of tho Chinese translation is a most valuable aid to the 
critical Sty of the work It contains authentic tartr gathered from, ancient 
raroTiical books and generally connected with some incident in tho history >f 
Buddha Thair great interest, however, consists in tho light which they throw upon 
evorvday life in India at the remote period at which they were written, and upon 
tCffiodof teaching adopted by me founder of tho religion The method 
employed was principally parable, and tho simplicity of the tales and the excellence 
of&araorSin^TcaLd; u *» as tUe strange told which they havei retained upon 
H,« minds of millions of people, nrako them a very remarkably study. -Times. 

?i Mr I Jonh 1 »y making it; accessible in an English dress, has added to the great ser¬ 
vice:' be has already rendered to the comparative study of religious distory. —Academy. 

‘‘Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists in its purest, adul¬ 

terated form, it brings the modern reader face to face with that aim pie creed and rmo 
of conduct which won its way .over the minds of my.mds : and whicli-iB now Jioiiunalh 
Sn by *45 millions, who have overlaid its austere simplicity with mnuinerab e 
c«?™onto, foriotte.. its maxims., perverted its teaching, end so inverted its leading 
principle that i religion whose founder denied a God, now worships that founder as 
a god himself. "—Scotsman. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.— 360, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John Mann M a tmi 
Thkotvoe Zaohakja.k, Ph. D., with the sancti^ShKioi;’ 

Inspector of Schools in India, writesWhen 1 was Pro 
want of ^ 

to 

them with all they want on the subject ” me " 111 8l HW 

(< Professor Whitntcy, Yale College, Howlmvcn, Conn., TJ.S.A. writes — 
I Vi as one of the olasS to whom the Work was originally given in the torm 

“ perhaps the moat comprehensive and lucid gumv nt ft flno uu . 

fisat. 25 rs estffi&SS &SF 5 . sasss 

the moat tank andXS 'f H *f 

uptoduto by the addition of all the most 


Post 870, cloth, pp. xil.-~i98, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 12s. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. GUST. 

Jt Auth< ! r has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenici.ee of 
wiuoU pressed itself on ids notice. Much had been written about the 
Wages of the Hast Indies, but the extent of our presentkuo*& had 
So MtSM*®!** 11 f0CUS - ^ occurred to him that it might be o 

for hmow (1 e<Ufiiatiom “ “ "'“S 0 * f0nn the n, ’ tes whic1 ' h « collected 
I; S&£ } S®0^ lc ^ c y i w |^ h k)ng been felt’Uwws. 

SSSS? 3 =SSSSs 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii,—116, olotli, price 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from tho Sanskrit into English Verse By 
Ralph T. H. Gkiftith, M.A. 

rendering of tho Rum dr a Bar. <bh ma, which was first Tniblfafwv? 

Times?* yeUf8 ag °' and which wo are h'lad to sec mad© once im re accSblo.”— 

Ihto^tcdlKiifliS** 4 raid<irl ‘ I « is well known to most who arc at all 

32is& iM ~ of fcdi,i « a;>d rich «~ u " 
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Post 8vo, sloth, pp. 43*. P>' ice i(k - „ „ _ 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OP HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWSON, M.B.A.S., 

tftto Professor of Hindustani, Staff Collego. 

In IMS work an endeavour lias been made to supply the long-felt ^nt of 

th Thr^SSSKf referee for all coneorned in jgjAg** 
“ This not only f«m» an IndhpmntWjluooV 
circle of s&vant.i, — 'Itmes, (w ,.,i. (V j f,u r !v o,nd fully in a moderate 

— &atv.rday :Kwiev>. _ \ ___ 


Post Sro, with View of Meson, pp. oxii.-i?*, Moth, P rise *• 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD 'WILCiT.A.k DANE, 

Hon. Doctor of Utcmturo, I.oydcu, te„ Ac.: Translator of “ TheThoasnndand lira 
Mgfhts; «c,, a f c. 

A Hew Edition, Eevisod ami Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
Stanley LAy e Poolk 

... . . Has l.eo». long esteomod hi this 

greutesfc Arabic echolw a of theiime, thototo Wr-Xane, ,* e j ^ l0 V5l]utt 0 f 

man y Calcutta. 


post 8vo, pp. YI.— 368 , cloth, price T43. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS. NOTES, AND ES8A\S. 

UY MONIER PVir,UAW3, D.O.L., 

Hon lb T) Of the University of Calcutta, Hon. Member Of the Poaabay Asiatic 
H Society, IBodon Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oi fold. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
witl 1 illustrations and a Map. 

This edition will bo found a' greatimprovomonk w 

The author has taken care to ayailhptelf of MlWCh ont|ttma P, Ue bRS 
passages in the nrevloiw editious ns appeared to ,I,,?;.; mini . ’ uer 
enlarged the work bv more than a hundred pages of additional mMtei. 

“ :u this«Dame «rc Imo the thoughtful j£ • • • An *«>- 

of the most important questions £°^‘°tt^^llirhtnnod observant people, l’rofoear 
lightened observant man, travel bag among an enlifc»- , ^ ot'tlio manners 

Mon i'"T Williams has brought bef -a tho have icon in 

and ordtonus of tho Queen a huh; n subtocte.tb^n., , • Enfflisdumn for this able 

thfir fioCtivSSitiO'I.'*— Time*. 
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Post 8vo, pp. kliv.—376, cloth, price 143. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS* 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. Mtttft, C.I.E., IX C.L., LI,D. V Ph.D. 

“ An agreeable introduction to Hindu poetry. "—Times. 

A. volume which maybe taken us a fair ill ustnd ion alike of tho religious 
and moral sen tim outs ami cl the legendary loro of tho best (Sanskrit writers. '- - 
Editibxujh JJatlu Review. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—40S and Viii.—348, cloth, price 28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

hate of the Bengal Civil Service 4 Corresponding Member of the Institute; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; late British Minister at tho Court of Nepal. &c., &c. 


Section 1 . 


CONTENTS OF VOL . I. 

-On the Kocch, Bddd, and DhimAl Tribes.- 


-Part I. Vocabulary. - 


Part II. Graimnar,—Part Ilf. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in. 
— Appendix. 

Section II.—On Himalayan Ethnology.—I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan¬ 
guages of the Broken Tribes of Ndpflfc—II. Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Liranti 
Language.- ill. Grammatical Analysis of the Vdyu Language. The Vayu Grammar. 
—IV. Analysis of tho Baking Dialect of the Kirahti language. The mhing Gram¬ 
mar.—V. On the Vayu or Hayu Tribe of the Central Himalaya.—VI. On the Kiranti 
TriDe of the Central Himalaya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Section Til.—On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of tho Tibetan, Bbdd, and Garb Tongues. 

SECTION IV.—Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.—Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VI.—The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hima- 
luyans and Tibetans. Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakan. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Tenasserim. 

Skotion VII.—The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians.—Comparison and Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VIII.—Physical Typo of Tibetans. 

Section IX.—The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India.—Aborigines of liio Eastern Ghats. — Vocabu¬ 
lary of some of the Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tribes in the Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with Remarks on their Affinities,—Supplement to the 
Nilgirian Vocabularies.--The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X—Route of Nopale-.e Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water¬ 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.—Route from K&thinfindti, the Capital of Nop&l, to Darjeeling m 
Sikirn.---Memorandum relative to the Seven Oosis of Nep&l. 

Section XJf.—Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
the State of NepfiL 

Section XIII.—Tho Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
N dpAleae. 

Section XIV.— Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars; or, the Anglicists Answered; 
Being Leticia on tho Education of the People of India. 

“ For the study of the less Known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson’s ‘ Miflcellane 
ous Essays’ will be found very valuable both to the philologist and the ofchnok k».” 
•—Times. 
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Third Edition, Two Vole., post 8vo, pp. viii—s66' and viiL—326, cloth, 
price 2 is. 

THE LIFE OE. LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotation*. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 
Bum* Right Rev. V. BIGANDET, 
liisliop of Rumatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

••The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illuslmto tho mbject- 
tnatt o- hut form a perfect encyclopaedia "f Buddhist lore. —lima. 

“ \ work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a meet valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations."— Mt,.liHrghJ)ml'!/ Review. . 

««TOcmndet’a invaluable work, . . • and no work founded - --rather trail 
latod^fromAngina) .sou rues prusents to tlv Western studont a more faithful picture 
than that of Bishop Bigmulet Antiquary. , , . m 

“ Viewed in this light, its importance is sufta Hint to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author." Calcutta Review. 

I'his work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism. —Ihibhn 
O 11 A performance tho great value of which is well known to all students of 
Buddhism.”— Tablet. 


Post 8vo, pp, xxiv.— 420, cloth, price 18s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

.4 VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. ELKINS, D.D., 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “ Religion in China,” Ac. &c. 

«*It contains a vast dud of important information on the subject, such as is only 
*0 be gained by long-continued study on the Hpot. —Athenanm. 

it it is impossible within our limits even to mention tho various subjects connected 
with Buddhism with which Dr. Ed kins deals.” 8<J$\lttlcty Review. i 

«<n TOn ,] 10 w hole, we know of no work comparable to it for the extent of it* 
oriiriiial research, and the simplicity with which thin complicated system of philo¬ 
sophy" religion, literature, and ritual is set forth.’ —Bidttih Quarterly Review. 

Kj iglish writers.”— Reced'd. 

Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.- 244, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; 

Oh, ROSE GARDEN OF SIIEKH MUSHUU’D-DiN SADI OF SHIRAZ 

Translated for tl.e First Time into Prose and Verse, with on Introductory 
Preface, anil a Lit? of the Author, from the Atish Kudah, 

Br EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.K.S., M.R.A.S., 

Of Merten College, Oxford, &c. 

It is a very fair rendering of the original .”-- Times. 

,inn ... edition has long been desired, and will be welcomed by all who take 
ftnv interest iu Oriental poetry. The Gulutan u a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest or<W Mr. Eastwick’a rhymed .translation . .. has long established itself in 
a tocuro position us tho best version of Sadi’s finest work. —Academy. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed. 1 '-Tahiti. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price i8a. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS* 

WKJITTEJtf FEOJff THE YEAR 1846 TO 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 


Late.Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” 

“ We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent. — A cade my. 

“ 11 is impossible to do ] ustioe to tiny of these essays in the space at our c< unmand. . . 
But they seem to ua to be full of suggestive and original remarks St. James’s Gazette. 

“ His book contains a vast amount of information, ... of much interest to every 
intelligent reader. It is, ho tells ua, the result of thirty-five years of inquiry, 
reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as of food for 
thought. * '—Tab let. 

“ The essays.exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and 

antiquities of India as to entitle him to speak as one having authority. '’—Edinburgh, 
Daily Review. 

“The author speaks with the .authority of personal experience.It is this 

constant association with the country ana the people which gives auoh a vividness 
to many of the pages."— Atheimmn. 


Post 8vo, pp. civ.™348, cloth, price i8s. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, .Tataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant: 

BEING THE JATATCATTHAVANNANA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

By V. FAtJSBOLL; 

And Translated by T, W. Rhys Davids. 


Translation. Volume I. 


“Those are tales supposed to have boon told by the Buddha of what ho bad seen 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Eurotoe as well as 
India, and from which the Bemttio nations also borrowed much. The introduction 
contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations of these fables, tracing 
their reappearance in the various groups of folk-lore legends respectively known as 
•iEsop’s Fables,’ the • Hitopadesa,’ the CaUlag and Dam nag series, and even 'The 
Arabian Nights.' Among other old friends, wo moot with a version of the Judgment 
of Solomon, which proves, after all, to be an Aryan, and not a Semitic tale."— Times. 

«It is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids assorted Iris right to be heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism In the now edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.' ” Leeds Mercury. 

“All who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids, His well-established reputation as a Pali scholar b a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise."— Academy. 

“It is certain that no more competent expositor of Buddhism could bo found than. 
Mr. Rhys Davids, and that these Birth Stories will bo of the greatest intereai and 
importance to students. In the J&taka book wo have, then, a priceless record of the 
earliest imaginative literature of our race; and Mr. Rhys Davids is well warranted 
in claiming that it presents to ns a nearly complete picture of the social life and 
customs and. popular beliefs of the common people of Aryau tribes, closely related to 
ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages oi civilisation."— St. 
Janus’s Gazette. 
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Rost 8vo., pp. xxviii.—362. doth, 

price 14s. 



A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 


Or, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHJM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 

Author of ' 4 Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general Idea of the 
Talmud ia a boon to Christians at least. "—Times, 

“This is a new volume of the 'Oriental Series,’ and its peculiar and popular 
character will make it attractive to general readers. Mr. Hcrshon is a very com¬ 
petent. scholar. . . . The present selection contains samples of the good, bail, and 
indhlmmt, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures. The 
extracts hare boon all derived, word for word, and made at first hand, and references 
aro carefully given."— Brilieh Quarterly Review. 

« ]Vf r . Heinhon’e book, at all events, will convey to English readers a more complete 
and. truthful notion of the Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared."— 
Daily News. 

“ Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of tho * Oriental Series,’ we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest T—Edinbaroh Daily Review. 

“ Mr. Hcrshon has done this ; ho has taken sample* from all parts of the Talmud, 
and thus given English readers what is, we believe, a fair set of specimens which 
they can test for themselves /*—The lUcord. 

“ Altogether we believe that thin book is by far the best fitted in tho present state 
of knowledge to enable the general reader or the ordinary Bt'udont to gain a fair and 
unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents of the wonderful miscellany which 
can only be truly understood—-so Jewish pride assorts—by the life dong devotion of 
scholars of the Chosen People.”— fnquirer. 

“ The value and Importance of this volume consist In the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike .”—John Bull. 

“ His acquaintance with the Talmud, &c., 1 b seen on every pago of his book. , . . 
It is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship ; a monument of Earned, loving, light¬ 
giving labour. --Jewish Herald. 


Post Svo, pp. xii.— 228, cloth, price 7a. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

'By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of 44 Yoigo Hefikaku Shirafi.” 

4 ‘ A very curious volume. Tho author “has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literature of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verso .”—.Daily News. 

“ Mr. Chamberlain's volume is, so far as wo are aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of tho Japanese to tho western world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verse.’ *— Tablet. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year , 1 — Celestial Umpire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con amove, and 
his efforts aro successful to a degree .”— London and China Express. 
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mm , Po3t Svo ’ PI*- cloth, price toa 6,1. 

Pflr history or esaehaddon ,s» 

Mm OF ASSYRIA, b.c. 681 - 668 . 

^"'tSe^British 1 Museun”o^^otion*°hM[ette''' , 't'l C ^ n<le " ilnd Tftl ’ !ets «» 
Of each Word, EyS,2, “l"’' t W ' ll f "■ Grammatioid Analysis 

****** by W 

_ Br ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A.. M.R.A.S 

1 'PM ateo appreciate the ‘History of E 

“ Them is much fn m h.. .. 


{ -- - w * *’ sar ' 

iQpuiariao studies wSchll-tyoUri ^irlnfai^^ Ihfn!? 0 ’ U <loQS ,)ot Intend to 
bat it does not assume to bo moru biar te Sfivn' {&&*& ( /^ ect is lo translate, 
A^yridogtet and to the ordinary; nau-As&VT-ioIoiSr b ? U i to n ' Q ProfoS&ed 

controlling its results. A3& ‘ V riolo « ical scholar the means of 

#s±* A T riim ;**» •»* 

thanks are duo to him on that account foJ%o wl r In »iTi t'“ , ci,lss ' B,,t »>‘>™ 
in hia laborious task."— Tablet. * 11 ■’ “ avhieh ho iiaa acquitted himself 


Post 8vo, j>p. 448, cloth, price Sis. 

THE MESNEVJ 

(Usually known as The Jtmmnji Saw, or Holt M&m 

OF 

MLVLANA (OUR LORD) JELAEU MIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMX 

Book the First. 

***' y * “^waaas - «*** 

Mbvlana Shemsu-’D-Dih Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ‘Ariel 
Translated, and the Poetry Vereiflod, in English, 

Bv JAMES TY. RED HOUSE, M.B.A.S.. Ae 

:; 0 vW t »e&”r SrfK r te ? ' 

teriroxiB of obtaining an insight into a SSt* 0 ®*? lg “ oraDfcof Pe ™% who is 

extant in that laugim^-Tablei. 7 i p rt<lut department of the literature 


Tost 8vo, pp. xvi.-28o, cloth, price 6s. 

eastern proverbs and emblems 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

By Rf.v. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.B.G.S. 

™Zl : ?C; b °° k “ V,llUaWe ' “ d wish # * "Me circulation an. attentive 

^■ Altogether it is quite a feast of good thin gs/’-GMc. 

U full of interesting matter."— Antiquary. 
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PREFACE. 


I well remember the interest excited among the learned 
Hindus of Calcutta by the publication of the Sarva-dar- 
fena-samgraha of Madhava Acbarya iu the Bibliotheca 
Indica in 185 8. It was originally edited by Pandit f$vara- 
chandra Vidyasagara, but a subsequent edition, with no 
important alterations, was published in 1872 by Pandit 
Taranatha Tarkavachaspati. The work had been used by 
Wilson in his “ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hin¬ 
dus ” (first published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi, 
Calcutta, 1828); but it does not appear 1 to have been ever 
much known in India. MS. copies of it are very scarce ; 
and those found in the North of India, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of examining them, seem to he all derived 
from one copy, brought originally from the South, and 
therefore written in the Telugu character. Certain mis¬ 
takes are found in all alike, and probably arose front 
some illegible readings in the old Telugu original. I 
have noticed the same thing in the Nagarf copies of 
Madliava’s Commentary on the Black Yajur Veda, which 
are current in the North of India. 

As I was at that time the Oriental Secretary of the Ben- 

b 





gal Asiatic Society, I was naturally attracted to the book; 
and I subsequently read it with my friend Pandit Maheda- 
chandra Nyayaratna, the present Principal of the Sanskrit 
Oollege at Calcutta. I always hoped to translate it into 
English; but I was continually prevented by other en¬ 
gagements while I remained in India. Soon after my 
return to England, I tried to carry out my intention; hut 
I found that several chapters, to which I had not paid 
the same attention as to the rest, were too difficult to be 
translated in England, where I could no longer enjoy the 
advantage of reference to my old friends the Pandits of 
the Sanskrit College. In despair I laid my translation 
aside for years, until I happened to learn that my friend, 
Mr. A. E. Gough, at that time a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, was thinking of translating the book. 
I at once proposed to him that we should do it together, 
and he kindly consented to my proposal; and we accord¬ 
ingly each undertook, certain chapters of the work. He 
had the advantage of the help of some of the Pandits of 
Benares, especially of Pandit Edma Misra, the assistant 
Professor of Safikhya, who was himself a Ramanuja; 
and I trust that, though we have doubtless left some 
things unexplained or explained wrongly, we may have 
been able to throw light on many of the dark say¬ 
ings with which the original abounds. Our translations 
were originally published at intervals in the Benares 
Pandit between 1874 and 1878; but they have been 
carefully revised for their present repuhlication. 

The work itself is an interesting specimen of Hindu 
critical ability. The author successively passes in review 
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iTesixteen philosophical systems current in the fourteenth 


cenlujy in the South of India, and gives what appeared 
to him to be their most important tenets, and the principal 
arguments by which their followers endeavoured to main¬ 
tain them ; and he pften displays some quaint humour as 
he throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in 
behalf of opinions entirely at variance with his own. 1 
We may sometimes differ from him in his judgment of the 
relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always in¬ 
teresting to see the point of view of an acute native critic. 
In the course of his sketches he frequently explains at 
some length obscure details in the different systems ; and I 
can hardly imagine a better guide for the European reader 
who wishes to study any one of these Darsanas in its 
native authorities. In one or two cases (as notably in the 
Bauddha, and perhaps in the Jaina system) he could only 
draw liis materials second-hand from the discussions in 
the works of Brahmaineal controversialists; but in the 
great majority he quotes directly from the works of their 
founders or leading exponents, and he is continually fol¬ 
lowing in their track even where he does not quote their 
exact words, 2 

The systems are arranged from the Vedanta point of view, 
—our author having been elected, in a.d, 1331, the head 

1 The most remarkable instance 2 An index of the names of author* 
of this philosophical equanimity is and works quoted is given in JD *. 
that of Vdchaapati Mi. 4 ra, who wrote Hall's Bibliographical Catalogue, 
stand a,rcl treatises on each of the six pp. 162-164, and also in Professor 
systems except the Vaisesh ika, adopt- Aufrecht’s Bodleian Catalogue, p. 
ing, of course, the peculiar point of 247. 
view of each, and excluding for the 
time every alien tenet. 



of the Srnarta order in the Math of Wringer! in the 
Mysore territory, founded by $amkara Acharya, the great 
Vedantist teacher of the eighth century, through whose 
efforts the Vedanta became what it is at present—the 
acknowledged view of Hindu orthodoxy. The systems 
form a gradually ascending scale,—the first, the Charvaka 
and Bauddha, being the lowest as the furthest removed 
from the Vedanta, and the last., the Safckhya and Yoga, 
being the highest as approaching most nearly to it. 

The sixteen systems here discussed attracted to their 
study the noblest minds in India throughout the mediaeval 
period of its history. Hiouen Thsang says of the schools 
in his day : “ Les ecoles philosophiques sont const amine nt 
en lutte, efc le bruit de leurs discussions pass ionises 
s’el^ve commo les flots de la mer. Les hfe&fciques des 
diverges sectes s’atfcachent h des maitres particulars, efc, 
par des voies differentes, niarchent tons au me.me but.” 
We can still catch some faint echo of the din as we read 
the mediaeval literature. Thus, for instance, when King 
Harsha wanders among the Vindhya forests, he finds 
“ seated on the rocks and reclining under the trees Arhata 
begging monks, Svetapadas, Mahapa^upatas, Pandarabhik- 
shns, Bhagavatas, Varnins, Ke^aiufichanas, Lokayafcikas, 
Kapil as, Kanadas, Aupanishadas, Isvarakarins, Dharina- 
Gastrins, Paurdnikas, Saptatantavas, fpbdas, Pailchara- 
trikas, &c., all listening to their own accepted tenets and 
zealously defending them.'’ 1 Many of these sects will 
occupy us in the ensuing pages; many of them also are 
found in Madhava's poem on the controversial triumphs 

1 Sriharsha-charita, p. 204 (Calcutta ed.) 
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o £ Samkara Acharya, and in the spurious prose work on 
the same subject, ascribed to Anantanandagiri. Well 
may some old poet hare put. into the mouth of Yudhish- 
thira the lines which one so often hears from the lips 
of modern pandits-— 

Vedit vibhimnth smpitayo vibhinna, 

Nitsau numir yasya mataqi na bhimvnn, 

Dharmasya tattvarji nihitain guh£yt£rp, 

Mahajano yena gut&h $a panthdh. 1 

And may we not also say with Clement of Alexandria, 
puds rolvvv over tjs rtfs u\r)Qeia$> to yap ^/rc-vSo? fivplas 
eferporras e^€t, /caOdirep at f3dfc%cu ra rod IIei>9e(d<$ Bui<f)o~ 
pijaacrai pe\v al rfy <f>tXoao(f>ta<i rrjs re fiapftdpov ifjs re 
'EXX/yvcfcrjf alpccrei<; > itederrq orntp eXa^ev, ebs m-daav av%ei 
T7)v aXtf&aav, (j>orm S’, olpcac , dmroXfj 7 rdvra (fxor^eraL 

E. B. C. 

1 Found in the Mahabh. iii. 17402, with .some variations. I give them 
as I have heard them from Pandit Ramandrayaria Vidydratna. 
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THE SARVA-DiBSANA-SANGRAHiV. 


THE PROLOGUE. 

1. I worship $iva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the 
storehouse of supreme felicity; by whom the earth and 
the rest were produced, in him only has this all a maker. 

2. Daily I follow my Guru Sarvaj ha- Vishnu, who knows 
all the Agamas, the son of SdrAgapani, who has gone to 
the further shore of the seas of all the systems, and has 
contented the hearts of all mankind by the proper mean¬ 
ing of the term Soul 

3. The. synopsis of all the systems is made by the vener¬ 
able Madhava, mighty in power, the Kaustubha-jewel of 
the milk-ocean of the fortunate Sayana. 

4. Having thoroughly searched the Sastras of former 
teachers, very hard to be crossed, the fortunate Suyana- 
Madhava 1 the lord has expounded them for the delight of 
the good. Let the virtuous listen with a mind from which 
all envy has been far banished; who finds not delight in 
a garland strung of various flowers ? 

1 I)r. A. 0. Burnell, in his preface description of his body, himsolf being 
to bis edition of the Vatp&v-Bnlh* the eternal soul. His use of tho 
man a, has solved the riddle of tho term Sayan a-Miidhavah here (not 
relation of Mddhava arid Sifyana. the dual) seems to pro ve that the two 
Sttyana is a pure Dravidian name names represent the same person, 
given to a child who is born after all The body seems meant by the Siyana 
tho elder children have died. Mil- of the third .si oka. May aria was the 
cjhava elsewhere calls Sdyana hia father of Madhava, and the true 
u vounger brother,” as an allegorical reading may be sriman-mdyana. 

A 
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CHAPTER I, 

THE C H A It V I K A SYSTEM. 

[We have said in our preliminary invocation "salutation 
to &iva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the storehouse of 
supreme felicity,”] but how can we attribute to the Divine 
Being the giving of supreme felicity, when such a notion 
has been utterly abolished by Charvaka, the crest-gem of 
the atheistical school, the follower of the doctrine of 
Brfhaspati ? The efforts of Charvaka arc indeed hard to 
be eradicated, for the majority of living beings hold by the 
current refrain— 

While life is yours, live joyously ; 

None can escape Death’s searching eye ? 

When once this frame of ours they burn, 

How shall it e’er again return 2 

The mass of men, in accordance with the Stistras of 
policy and enjoyment, considering wealth and desire the 
only ends of man, and denying the existence of any object 
belonging to a future world, are found to follow only the 
doctrine °of Charvaka. Hence another name for that 
school is Lokayata,—a name well accordant with the 
thing signified. 1 

In this school the four elements, earth, &c., are the 

1 “ Sat'ikara, Bh&skara, and other etymologically analysed as “prera- 
eommenl-.avora name the lokfiya- lent in the world ” (Ma and dyata). 
tikas, and these appear to be a Laukriyatika occurs in ittnini s d - 
branch of the Sect of Chilrviika ” th tig aria. 

(Colebrooke), Lokdyata luay be 
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original principles; from these alone, when transformed 
into the body, intelligence is produced, just as the in¬ 
ebriating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients; 1 and when these are destroyed, intelligence at 
once perishes also. They quote the $mti for this [Brihad 
Arany. Up. ii. 4, 12], “Springing forth from these ele¬ 
ments, itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed when they 
are destroyed,—after death no intelligence 2 

Therefore the soul is only the body distinguished by the 
attribute of intelligence, since there is no evidence for any 
soul distinct from the body, as such cannot bo proved, 
since this school holds that perception is the only source 
of knowledge and does not allow’ inference, &c. 

The only eud of man is, enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures. 3 S T or may you say that such cannot be called 
the end. of man as they are always mixed with some kind 
of pain, because it is our wisdom to enjoy the pure plea¬ 
sure as far as we can, and to avoid the pain which inevi¬ 
tably accompanies it; just as the man who desires fish 
takes the fish with their scales and bones, and having 
taken as many as he wants, desists; or just as the man 
who desires rice, takes the rice, straw and all, and having 
taken as much as he wants, desists. It is not therefore 
for us, through a fear of pain, to reject the pleasure which 
our nature instinctively recognises as congenial. Men do 
not refrain from sowing rice, because forsooth there are 
wild animals to devour it; nor do they refuse to set the 
cooking-pots on the fixe, because forsooth there are beggars 
to pester us for a share of the contents. If any one were 

1 Kin wet w explained as “drug or chewed together have an ex h Mara - 
seed vised to produce fermentation ting property not found in those 
in the manufacture of spirits from substances severally.” 
sugar, bassia, &e.” Colebrooke u Of course Sankara, in his corn- 
quotes from Sankara : “The faculty mentary, gives a very different in- 
of thought results from a mocJifica- terpretation, applying it to the cessa¬ 
tion of the aggregate elements in tion of individual existence when tlio 
like manner as sugar with a ferment knowledge of the Supreme is once 
and other ingredients becomes an attained. Cf. Sahara’s Comm. Jai- 
inebriating liquor ; «aiul as betel, mini Slit,, i, i. 5 . 
arectu lime, and extract of catechu 
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so timid as to forsake a visible pleasure, he would iudeed 
be foolish like a beast, as has been said by the poet-— 

Ti e pleasure Which arises to men from contact with sensible objects, 

Is to be relinquished as accompanied by pain,—such is the reasoning 
of fools; 

The berries of paddy, rich with the finest white grains, 

What man, seeking his true interest, would fling away because 
covered with husk and dust 1 1 

If you object that, if there be no such thing as happi¬ 
ness in a future world, then how should men of experienced 
wisdom engage in the-agnihotra and other sacrifices, which 
can only be performed with great expenditure of money 
and bodily fatigue, your objection cannot be accepted 
as any proof to the contrary, since the agnihotra, &c., are 
only useful as means of livelihood, for the Veda is tainted 
by the three-faults of untruth, self-contradiction, and tau- v 
tology; 2 then again the impostors who call themselves 
Viridic pundits are mutually destructive, as the authority 
of the jnana-kanda is overthrown by those who maintain 
that of the karma-kaijuja, while those who maintain the 
authority of the jnana-kanda reject that of the karma- 
ban da ; and lastly, the three Vedas themselves are only 
the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and to this effect runs 
the popular saying— 

Tli-; Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and smear¬ 
ing oneself with aslies,— 

Bj-ihc -pati says, these are but means of livelihood for those who have 
no manliness nor sense. 

Hence it follows that there is no other hell than mun¬ 
dane pain produced by purely mundane causes, as thorns, 
See.; the only Supreme is the earthly monarch whose 
existence is proved by all the world’s eyesight ; and the 
only Liberation is the dissolution of the body. By hold¬ 
ing the doctrine that the soul is identical with the body, 

1 I takd Jenna as here equal to the Bengali leunr. Of. Afcharva-V,, xl. 

3, 5, A h'dh hand gdms tanduld mutakds tushdh * 

See Nyaya Sutras, ii. 57. 
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sifch phrases as “I am thin/* “I am black/’ &c., are at 
once intelligible, as the attributes of thinness, &c,, and self- 
consciousness will reside in the same subject [the body]; 
like and the use of the phrase “my body” is metaphorical 
“ the head of Ihthu ” [Bahu being really all head]. 

All this has been thus summed up— 

In this school there are four elements, earth, water, fire, and air ; 
And from these four elements alone is intelligence produced,— 

J nut like the intoxicating power from kinwa, &c., mixed together ; 
Since in “lam fat/* U 1 am lean/' these attributes 1 abide in the 
same subject, 

And since fatness, &c., reside only in the body, 2 it alone is the soul 
and no other, 

And such ph rases as ‘‘my body ” are only significant metaphorically. 

.,\ r; : ' . ' . ' ■ v. 

“ Be it so,” says the opponent; u your wish would bo 
gained if inference, &c., had no force of proof; but then 
they hate this force; else, if they had not, then how, on 
perceiving smoke, should the thoughts of the intelligent 
immediately proceed to fire; or why, on hearing another 
say, ‘ There are fruits on the bank of the river/ do those 
who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore ? ’ 

All this, however, is only the inflation of the world of 
fancy. 

Those who maintain the authority of inference accept 
the sign or middle term as the causer of knowledge, which 
middle term must be found in the minor and be itself 
invariably connected with the. major. 3 Now this invariable 
connection must be a relation destitute of any condition 
accepted or disputed; 4 and this connection does not possess 
its power of causing inference by virtue of its existence , as 
the eye, &c., are the cause of perception, but by virtue of 
its being known . What then is the means of this , con¬ 
nection’s being known ? 



1 I.e.\ personality and fatness, &c. 

2 I read delta for delhah. 

Literally, 44 must be an attribute 

of the subject and have invariable 
eon comitauce (vydp U)X 


4 For the sandigdha and nikhita 
upddhi see Siddhdnta Muktftvali, p. 
125. The former it* accepted only 
by one party. 
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We will first show that it is not perception. Now per ¬ 
ception is held to be of two kinds, external and internal 
fie., as produced by the external senses, or by the inner 
sense, mind]. The former is not the required means ; for 
although it is possible that the actual contact of the 
senses and the object will produce the knowledge of the 
particular object thus brought in contact, yet as there can 
never be such contact in the case of the past or the future, 
the universal proposition 1 which was to embrace the in¬ 
variable connection of the middle and major terms in 
every case becomes impossible to be known. Nor may 
you maintain that this knowledge of the universal. pro¬ 
position has the general class as its object, because if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the inva¬ 
riable connection in this particular case 2 [as, for instance, 
in this particular smoke as implying fire]. 

Nor is internal perception the means, since you cannot 
establish that the mind has any power to act indepen¬ 
dently, towards an external object, since all allow that it 
is dependent on the external senses, as has been said by 
one of the logicians, “The eye, &o„ have their objects as 
described; but mind externally is dependent on the 
others/' 

Nor can infcTBTicfi be tlie means of the knowledge of the 
universal proposition, since in the case of this inference 
we should also require another inference to establish it, 
and so on, and hence would arise the fallacy of an ad 
infinitum retrogression. 

Nor can testimony be the means thereof, since we may 
either allege in reply, in accordance with the Yaifeshika 
doctrine of Kaimda, that this is included in the topic of 
inference; or else we niay hold that this, fresh proof of 
testimony is unable to leap over the old barrier that 

1 Literally, the knowledge of the —thus idiots are men, though man 
invariable concomitance (as of smoke U a rational animal; and again, this 
by lire). particular .smoke might be a sign of 

‘ a The attributes of the class are a fire in some other place, 
not always found in every member, 
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stopped the progress of inference, since it depends itself 
on the recognition of a sign in the form of the language 
n«ed .in the child's presence by the old man; 1 * 3 and, more- 
oyer, there is no more reason for our believing on another's 
word that smoko and fire are invariably connected, than 
for our receiving the ipse dixit of Manu, &e. [which, of 
course, we Charvakas reject]. 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the only 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, then 
in the case of a man to whom the fact of the invariable 
connection between the middle and major terms had not 
been pointed out by another person, there could be no 
inference of one thing [as fire] on seeing another thing [as 
smoke]; hence, on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inference for oneselfwould have to end in mere idle 
words. 

Then again comparison? &c., must be utterly rejected as 
the means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, 
since it is impossible that they can produce the knowledge 
of the unconditioned connection [ie., the universal pro¬ 
position], because their end is to produce the knowledge of 
quite another connection, viz,, the relation of a name to 
something so named. 

Again, this same absence of a condition/ which has been 
given as the definition of an invariable connection a 
universal proposition], can itself never be known; since it 
is impossible to establish that all conditions must be objects 
of perception ; and therefore, although the absence of per- 

1 See Siihifcya Parpana (Kalian- named.” Baliantyno's Tarka San- 
tyne’a trails, p. 16), and Siddhdnta- graha. s 

M., p. So. 4 Tlie upddhi is the condition which 

“ properly logical, as distin- must be supplied to restrict a too 
gnished from the rhetorical, argn- general middle term, as in the in- 
^ ference “the mountain has smoke 

3 u Upamdn<i or the knowledge of because it has fire,” if we add wet 

a similarity is the instrument in the fuel as the condition of the fire, the 
production of an inference from middle term will be no longer too 
similarity. This particular inference general. In the case of a true vytlpti 
consists in tihe knowledge of the there is, of course, no upadhi. 
relation of a name to something so 
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coptible tilings may be itself perceptible, the absence of 
non-perceptible things must be itself non-pereeptible; and 
thus, since we must here too have recourse to inference,. 

we cannot leap over the obstacle which has already 
been planted to bar them. Again,' we must accept; as the 
definition of the condition, "it is that 'which is reciprocal 
or equipollent in extension 1 2 * with the major term though 
not constantly accompanying the middle.” These three 
distinguishing clauses, "not constantly accompanying the 
middle term/ “ constantly accompanying the major term,” 
and “being constantly accompanied by it ” reciprocal], 
are needed in the full definition to stop respectively three 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the 
non*eternity of sound, as “being produced/' ‘"the nature 
of ajar,” and “the not causing audition s wherefore the 
definition holds,—and again it is established by the sloka 
of the great Doctor beginning sam&sama? 


1 'Avncr+ptyu (Pr. Anal., n. 25). 
We have here our A with distributed 
predicate. 

2 If we omitted the first clause, 
andcudyimadethcnptfdhl 4 'thatwhich 
constantly accompanies the major 
term and is constantly accompanied 

by it,” then in the Narydyika argu¬ 
ment “soundis non-eternal, because 
it has the nature of sound/’ “ being 
produced ” would serve as a Mimtfm- 
saka upddhi, to establish the vya- 
bhichdra fallacy, as it is reciprocal 
with “non-eternal;” but the omitted 
clause excludes it, as an trpiidhi 
must be consistent with either party ’s 
opinions, and, of course, the Naiy-v* 
yiku, maintains that “ being pro- 
duced ” always accompanies the class 
of sound. Similarly, if we defined 
the upildhi as “not constantly accom¬ 
panying the middle term and con¬ 
stantly accompanied by the major,” 

we might have ay an uptfclhi “ the 
nature of a jar,” as , this is never 
found with the middle term (the 
class or nature of sound only resid ¬ 
ing in sound, and that of a jar only- 
in a jar), while, at the same time, 


wherever the class of jar is found 
there is also found non-eternity. 
Lastly, if we defined the upadhi as 
“not constantly accompanying the 
middle term, and constantly accom¬ 
panying the major,” we might have 
as a Mxrmtinsaka uprtdhi “the not 
causing audition,” i.e., the not being 
apprehended by the organa of hear¬ 
ing ; but this is excluded, as non-eter¬ 
nity is not always found where this 
is, ether being inaudible and yet 
eternal. 

This refers to an obscure doka 
of Udayandcharya, “ where a recip¬ 
rocal and a non-reciprocal universal 
connection (i.e., universal proposi¬ 
tions which severally do and do not 
distribute their predicates) relate to 
the same argument (as e.a., to prove 
the existence of smoke), there that 
non-reciprocating term of the second 
will be a fallacious middle, which is 
not invariably accompanied by the 
other reciprocal of the first.” Time 
“ the mountain has smoke because it 
has, fir. ” (here fire and smoke are 
non-reciprocating, as fire is not found 
invariably accompanied by smoke 
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But since the knowledge of the condition must here 
precede the knowledge of the condition’s absence, it is 
only when there is the knowledge of the condition, that 
the knowledge of the universality of the proposition is 
possible, Le., a knowledge in the form of such a connection 
between the middle term and major term as is distinguished 
by the absence of any such condition; and on the other 
hand, the knowledge of the condition depends upon the 
knowledge of the invariable connection. Thus wo fasten 
on our opponents as with adamantine glue the thunder¬ 
bolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. Hence by the 
impossibility of knowing the universality of a proposition 
it becomes impossible to establish inference, &C. 1 „ 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, &e., to the knowledge of fire, &e., can be accounted 
for by its being based on a former perception or by its 
being an error; and that in some eases this step is justified 
by the result, is accidental just like the coincidence of 
effects observed in the employment of gems, charms, 
drugs, &c. 

Prom this it follows that fate, &c., 2 do nob exist, since 
these can only be proved by inference. But an opponent 
Will say, if you thus do not allow adrishta, the various 
phenomena of the world become destitute of any cause. 


though smoke is by fire), or “because 
it has fire from wot fuel M (smoko and 
lire from, wet fuel being reciprocal 
imd always _ accompanying each 
other); the non-reciprocating term 
of the former (fire) will give a falla¬ 
cious infer6xtce y because it ia also, of 
course, not invariably accompanied 
by the special kind of fire, that pro¬ 
duced from wet fuel. But this will 
not be the case where the non-re¬ 
ciprocating term its thus iuvariably 
accompanied by the other reciprocal, 
asf “the mountain has fire because it 
lias smoke;here, though five and 
smoke do not reciprocate, yet smoke 
will be a true middle, because it ia 
invariably accompanied by heat, 


which ia the reciprocal of fire. I 
wish to add here, once for all, that 
I own my explanation of tin*, as 
well as many another, difficulty 
in the Sarva-darsana-sangraha to 
my old friend and teacher, Pandit 
Mahtria Chandra Nydyaratna, of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

1 Of. Sextus .Empiricus, P. Hyp. 
ii. In th# chapter on the Buddhist 
system in/ra, we have an attempt 
to establish the authority of iho 
universal proposition from the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect or genus and 
species. 

,J Adrishta, i.e., the merit and de¬ 
merit in our actions which produce 
their effects in future birth 3. 
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But we cannot accept this objection ms valid, since 
these phenomena can all be produced spontaneous!/ 
from the inherent nature of things; Thus it has been 
said— 

Tile fire is hot, the water cold, refreshing cool the breeze of morn ; 
By whom came this variety] from their own nature was it born. 

And all this has been also said by Brihaspati— 

Tiiere is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another 
world, 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, &c., produce any real 
effect. 

The Agniliotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and smear¬ 
ing one’s self with ashes, 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of those destitute of know¬ 
ledge and manliness. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishtoma rite will itself go to heaven, 

Why then does not the sacrificer forthwith offer his own father] 1 
If the Srdddha produces gratification to beings who are dead, 

Then here, too, in the case of travellers when they start, it is needless 
to give provisions for the journey. 

If beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the Sruddha here, 
Then why not give the food down below to those who are standing 
on the housetop ] 

While life remains let a mart live happily, let him feed on ghee even 
tb ugh lie runs in debt ; 

When e the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again ] 

If he who departs from the body goes to another world, 

How is it that; he comes not back again, restless for love of his 
kindred ? 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmans have estab¬ 
lished here 

All these ceremonies for the dead,—there is no other fruit any- 
where. 

The three authors of the Vedas were buffoons, knaves, and demons. 
All the well-known foramlefe of the pandits, jarphan, turpharl, &c. 2 
And all the obscene rites for the queen commanded in the Aiwa- 
medha, 


1 This is an old Buddhist retort. Aiwamedha rites, see Wilson’s Big- 

See Bunion f, Introd., p. 209. Veda, Preface, vol. ii. p. xiii. 

2 Rig -Veda, x, 106. For the 
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These were invented by buff oops, and bo nil the various kinds of pre¬ 
sents to the priests , 1 

While the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. 

Hence in kindness to the mass of li ving beings must we 
fly for refuge to the doctrine of Charvaka. Such is the 
pleasant consummation, E. B. 0 , 

1 Or this may mean “and all the various other things to be handled in 
the rites.” 


CHAPTER II. 

T HE BA V D D IX A SYSTEM. 

At this point the Buddhists remark : As for what you 
(Olidrvakas) laid down as to the difficulty of ascertaining 
invariable concomitance, your position is unaccountable, 
inasmuch as invariable concomitance is easily cognisable 
by means of identity and causality. It lias accordingly 
been said— 

“ From the relation of cause and effect, or from identity 
as a determinant, results a law of invariable con¬ 
comitance—not through the mere observation of 
the desired result in similar cases, nor through the 
non-observation of it in dissimilar cases.'' 1 

On the hypothesis (of the Xaiyayikas) that it is con¬ 
comitance and non-concomitance (e.g., A is where B is, 
A is not where B is not) that determine an invariable 
connection, the unconditional attendance of the major 
or the middle term would be unaseertainable, it being 
impossible to exclude all doubt with regard to in¬ 
stances past and future, and present but unperceived. 
If one (a .Naiyayika) rejoin that uncertainty in regard to 
such instances is equally inevitable on our system, wo 
reply: Say not so, for such a supposition as that an effect 
may be produced without any cause would destroy itself 
by putting a stop to activity of any kind ; for such doubts 

1 This aloha is quoted in the the second line is them read more 
“ Benares Pandit,” vol. i. p. 89, with correctly, ’darsandk na na darktmU. 
a commentary, and the latter part of 
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alone are to be entertained, the entertainment of which 
does not implicate us in practical absurdity and the like, 
as it has been said, “ Doubt terminates where there is a 
practical absurdity.” 1 

i By ascertainment of an effectuation, then, of that (viz., 
of the designate of the middle) is ascertained the invariable 
concomitance (of the major); and the ascertainment of 
such effectuation may arise from the well-known series of 
five causes, in the perceptive cognition or non-cognition of 
cause and effect. That fire and smoke, for instance, stand 
in the relation of cause and effect is ascertained by five 
indications, viz., (i.) That an effect is not cognised prior 
to its effectuation, that (2.) the cause being perceived (3.) 
the effect is perceived, and that after the effect is cognised 
(4.) there is its non-cognition, (5.) when the (material) 
cause is no longer cognised. 

2. In like manner an invariable concomitance is ascer¬ 
tained by the ascertainment of identity (e.g. y a sisu-tree is 
a tree, or wherever we observe the attributes of a sisu we 
observe also the attribute arboreitv), an absurdity attach¬ 
ing to the contrary opinion, inasmuch as if a sisu-tree 
should lose its arboreity it would lose its own self. But, 
on the other hand, where there exists no absurdity, and 
where a (mere) concomitance is again and again observed, 
who can exclude all doubt of failure in the concomitance ? 
An ascertainment of the identity of sisu and tree is com¬ 
petent in virtue of the reference to the same object (i.e., 
predication),—This tree is a sisu. For reference to the 
same object (predication) is not competent where there is 
no difference whatever {e.g., to 3ay, “ A jar is a jar,” is no 
combination of diverse attributes in a common subject), 
because the two terms cannot, as being synonymous, be 
simultaneously employed; nor can reference to the same 
object take place where there is a reciprocal exclusion (of 
the two terms), inasmuch as we never find, for instance, 
horse and cow predicated the one of the other. 

1 Kusumdnjali, iii. 7. 
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It has thus been evinced that, an effect or a self-sarae 
supposes a cause or a self-same (as invariable concomi¬ 
tants). 

If a man does not allow that inference is a form of 
evidence, prawina, one may reply: You merely assert thus 
much, that inference is not a form of evidence: do you 
allege no proof of this, or do you allege any? The former 
alternative, is not allowable according to the maxim that 
bare assertion is no proof of the matter asserted. Nor is 
the latter alternative any better, for if while you assert 
that inference is no form of evidence, you produce some 
truncated argument (to prove, ie., infer, that it is none), 
you will be involved in an absurdity, just as if you asserted 
your own. mother to be barren. Besides, when you affirm 
that the establishment of a form of evidence and of the 
corresponding fallacious evidence results from their homo¬ 
geneity, you yourself admit induction by identity. Again, 
when you affirm that the dissentiency of others is known 
by the symbolism of words, you yourself allow induction 
by causality. VFheu you deny the existence of any object 
on the ground of its not being perceived, you yourself 
admit an inference of which non-perception is the middle 
term. Conformably it has been said by Tathagata,— 

“The admission of a form of evidence in general results 
from its being present to the understanding of 
others. 

“The existence of a form, of evidence also follows from 
its negation by a certain person.” 

All this has been fully handled by great authorities; 
and we desist for fear of an undue enlargement of our 
treatise. 

These same Bauddhas discuss the highest end of man. 
from four standpoints. Celebrated under the designations 
of Madhyamika, Yogachara, Sautranfcika, and Vaibhashika, 
these Buddhists adopt respectively the doctrines of a 
universal void (nihilism), au external void (subjective 
idealism), the inferribilit y of external objects (represents- 
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tionism), and the perceptibility of external objects (pre- 
Rentationism). 1 Though the venerated Buddha be the only 
one teacher (his disciples) are fourfold in consequence of 
this diversity of views; just as when one has said, “The 
sun has set,” the adulterer, the thief, the divinity student, 
and others understand that it is time to set about their 
assignations, their theft, their religious duties, and so forth, 
according to their several inclinations. 

It is to he home in mind that four points of view have 
been laid out, viz., (1.) All is momentary, momentary; (2.) 
all is pain, pain; (3.) all is like itself alone; (4.) all is 
void, void. 

Of these points of view, the momentariness of fleeting 
things, blue and so forth (ie., whatever be their quality), 
is to he inferred from their existence; thus, whatever is 
is momentary (or fluxional) like a bank of clouds, and all 
these things are. 2 jSTor may any one object that the 
middle term (existence) is unestablished; for an existence 
consisting of practical efficiency is established by percep¬ 
tion to belong to the blue and other momentary things; 
and the exclusion of existence from that which is not 
momentary is established, provided that we exclude from 


1 The Baud&has are thus divided 
into— 

(1.) Mddhyamikas or Nihilists. 

(2.) Yog&chriras or Subjective 
Idealists. 

(3.) Sautrdnlikas or Representa¬ 
tion is ts. 

(4.) VaibMshikas or Presenta¬ 
tion* sts, 

54 Of. Perrier’s Lectures and Re¬ 
mains, vol. i. p. 119. 

“Suppose yourself gazing on a 
gorgeous sunset. The whole western 
heavens are glowing with roseate 
hues, but you are aware that with¬ 
in half an hour all these glorious 
tints will have faded away into a 
dull ashen grey. You see them oven 
■now melting away before your eyes, 
although your eyes cannot place be¬ 
fore you the conclusion which your 
reason draws. And what conclusion 


is that? That conclusion is that 
you never, oven for the shortest time 
that can be named or conceived, see 
any abiding colour, any colour which 
truly is. Within the millionth part 
of a second the whole glory of the 
painted heavens has undergone an 
incalculable series of mutations. One 
shade is supplanted by another with 
a rapidity which sets all measure¬ 
ment at defiance, but because the 
process is one to which no measure¬ 
ment applies, . . . reason refuses 
to lay an arrestment on any period 
of the passing scene, or to declare 
that it is, because in the very act of 
being it is not; it has given place to 
something else. It is a series of 
fleeting colours, no one of which is, 
because each of them continually 
vanishes in another.*’ 
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it the non-nioineutary succession and simultaneity, accord¬ 
ing to the rule that exclusion of the continent is exclusion, 
of the contained. Now this practical efficiency (here 
identified with existence) is contained under succession 
and simultaneity, and no medium is possible between, 
succession and non-succession (or simultaneity); there 
being a manifest absurdity in thinking otherwise, accord¬ 
ing to the rule— 

“ In a reciprocal contradiction there exists no ulterior 
alternative; 

“Nor is their unity in contradictories, there being a 
repugnance in the very statement.” 1 

And this succession and simultaneity being excluded 
from the permanent, and also excluding from the per¬ 
manent all practical efficiency, determine existence of tic 
alternative of momentariness.— Q.E.D. 

Perhaps some one may ask: 'Why may not practical 
efficiency reside in the non-fluxional (or permanent) ? If 
so, this is wrong, as obnoxious to the following dilemma. 
Has your “permanent” a power of past and future practical 
efficiency during its exertion of present practical efficiency 
or no ? On the former alternative (if it has such power), 
it cannot evacuate such past and future efficiency, because 
we cannot deny that it has power, and because we infer 
the consequence, that which can at any time do anything 
does not fail to do that at that time, as, for instance, a com¬ 
plement of causes, and this entity is thus powerful. On the 
latter alternative (if the permanent has no such power of 
past and future agency), it will never do anything, because 
practical efficiency results from power only; wliat at any 
time docs not do anything, that at that time is unable to 
do it, as, for instance, a piece of stone does not produce a 
germ; and this entity while exerting its present practical 
efficiency, does not exert its past and future practical 
efficiency. Such is the contradiction. 

You will perhaps rejoin: By assuming successive sub- 

1 Principium cxclusi metlii inter duo contradictoria. 
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sitftaries, there is competent to the permanent entity a 
successive exertion of past and future practical efficiency. 
If so, we would ask you to explain : Do the subsidiaries 
assist the entity or not? If they do not, they are not 
required; for if they do nothing, they can have nothing 
to do with the successive exertion. If they do assist the 
thing, is this assistance (or supplementation) other than 
the thing or not ? If it is other than the thing, then this 
adscititious (assistance) is the cause, and the ncn-motnen- 
tary entity is not the cause : for the effect will then follow', 
hy concomitance and non-concomitance, the adventitious 
supplementation. Thus it has been said : 

What have rain and shine to do with the soul ? Their 
effect is on the slrin of man; 

“If the soul were like the skin, it would be-non-perma¬ 
nent ; and if the skin were like the soul, there could 
be no effect produced upon it.” 

Perhaps you will say; The entity produces its effect, 
together with its subsidiaries. Well, then (we reply), let 
the entity not give up its Subsidiaries, but rather tie them 
lest they fly with a rope round their neck, and so produce 
the effect which it has to produce, and without forfeiting 
its own proper nature, Besides (we continue), does the 
additament (or supplementation) constituted by the sub¬ 
sidiaries give rise to another additament or not? In 
either case the afore-mentioned objections will come down 
upon you like a shower of stones. On the alternative 
that the additament takes on another additament, you will 
be embarrassed by a many-sided regress in infinitum. If 
when the additament is to be generated another auxiliary 
(or additament) be required, there will ensue an endless 
series of such additam^nts: this must be confessed to be 
one infinite regress. Tor example, let a seed be granted 
to be productive when an. additament .is given, consisting 
of a complement of objects such as water; wind, and the 
like, as subsidiaries; otherwise an additament would be 

Now the seed in taking 


manifested without subsidiaries. 
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on the addit ament takes it on with the need of (ulterior) 
subsidiaries; otherwise, as there would always be sub¬ 
sidiaries, it would follow that a germ would always be 
arising from the seed. We shall now have to add to the 
seed another supplementation by subsidiary's themselves 
requiring an additament. If when this additament is 
given, the seed be productive only on condition of sub¬ 
sidiaries as before, there will be established an infinite 
regression of additaments to (or supplementations of) the 
seed, to be afforded by the subsidiaries. 

Again, we ask, does the supplementation ratified for 
the production of the effect produce its effect independently 
of the seed and the like, or does it require the seed and 
the like ? On the first alternative (if the supplementation 
works independently), it would ensue that the seed is in 
no way a cause. On the second (if the supplementation 
require the seed), the seed, or whatever it may be that is 
thus required, must take on a supplementation or acMita- 
ment, and thus there will be over and over again an end¬ 
less series of additaments added to the additament con¬ 
stituted by the seed; and thus a second infinite regression 
is firmly set up. 

In like manner the subsidiary which is required will 
add another subsidiary to the seed, or whatever it may bo 
that is the subject of the additions, and thus there will he 
an endless succession of additaments • added to' the' addita- 
ments to the seed which is supplemented by the sub¬ 
sidiaries ; and so a third infinite regression will add to 
your embarrassment. 

Now (or the other grand alternative), let it be granted 
that a supplementation identical with the entity (the seed, 
or whatever it may be) is taken on. If so, the former 
entity, that minus the supplementation, is no more, and a 
new entity identical with the supplementation, and desig¬ 
nated (in the technology of Buddhism) fairvad nipa (or 
effect-producing object), comes into being: and thus the 
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tree of my desires (my doctrine of a universal flux) Las 
Lome its fruit 

Practical efficiency, therefore, in the non-moinentary is 
inadmissible. Nor is practical efficiency possible apart 
from succession in time; for such a possibility is redargued 
by the following dilemma. Is this (permanent) entity 
(which you contend for) able to produce all its effects 
simultaneously, or does it continue to exist after produc¬ 
tion of effects ? On the former alternative, it will result 
that the entity will produce its effects just as much at one 
time as at another ; on the second alternative, the expecta¬ 
tion of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting seed 
eaten by a mouse to germinate. 

That to which contrary determinations are attributed is 
diverse, as heat and cold; but this thing is determined by 
contrary attributions. Such is the argumentation applied 
to the cloud (to prove that it has not a permanent but a 
iiuxional existence). Nor is the middle term disallowable, 
for possession and privation of power and impotence are 
allowed in regard to the permanent (which you assert) at 
different times. The concomitance and non- concomitance 
already described (viz., That which can at any time do 
anything does not fail to do that at that time, and What 
at any time does not do anything, that at that time is 
unable to do it) are affirmed (by us) to prove the existence 
of such power. The negative rule is: What at any time 
is unable to produce anything, that at that time does not 
produce it, as a piece of stone, for example, does not pro¬ 
duce a germ; and this entity (the seed, or whatever it 
may be), while exerting a present practical efficiency, is 
incapable of past and future practical efficiencies. The 
contradiction violating this rule is: What at any time 
does anything, that at that time is able to do that 
thing, as a complement of causes is able to produce its 
effect; and this (permanent) entity exerts at time past 
and time future the’practical efficiencies proper to those 
times. 
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(To recapitulate.) Existence is restricted to the mow 
tary ; there being observed in regard to existence a nega¬ 
tive rule, that in regard to permanent succession and 
simultaneity being excluded, existence ’which contains 
succession and simultaneity is not cognisable ; and there 
being observed in regard to existence a positive rule, in. 
virtue of a concomitance observed (viz., that the existent 
is accompanied or “ pervaded” by the momentary), and 
in virtue of a non-concomitance observed (viz., that the 
noil-momentary is accompanied or “ pervaded" by the 
non-existent). Therefore it has been said by Jhana-^ri— 
<c What is is momentary, as a cloud, and as these existent 
things; 

“ The power of existence is relative to practical efficiency, 
and belongs to the ideal; but this power exists not 
as eternal in things eternal (ether, &c.); 
t( Nor is there only one form, otherwise one thin 
do the work of another; 

“ l or two reasons, therefore (viz., succession and simul¬ 
taneity), a momentary flux is congruous and re- 


■ could 


mains true in regard to that which we have to 


prove 


Nor is it, to be held, in acceptance of the hypothesis 


of the Yaiseshikas and Naiyayikas, that existence is 
participation in the universal form existence; for were 
this the case,, universality, particularity, and co-inhesion, 
(which do not participate in the universal) could have no 
existence. 

Nor is the ascription of existence to universality, par¬ 
ticularity, and co-inhesion dependent on any mi generis 
existence of their own; for such an hypothesis is operose, 
requiring too many mi generis existences. Moreover, the 
existence of any universal is disproved by 


a dilemma 


regarding the presence or 11011-presence (of the one in the 
many); and there is not presented to us any one form 
running through all the diverse momentary things, mustard- 


seeds, mountains, and so forth, like the string 


running 




through the gems strung upon it Moreover (we would 
ask), is the universal omnipresent or present everywhere in 
its subjicible subjects ? If it is everywhere, all things iu 
the universe will he confounded together (chaos will be 
eternal), and you will be involved in a tenet you reject 
since; Pra&isfca-pada has said, “Present in all its subjects.” 
Again (if the universal is present only in its proper sub¬ 
jects); does the universal (the nature of ajar) residing in 
an already existing jar, on being attached to another jar 
now in making, come from the one to attach itself to the 
other, or not come from it ? On the first alternative (if it 
comes), the universal must be a substance (for substances 
alone underlie qualities and motions) ; whereas, if it does 
not come, it cannot attach itself to the new jar. Again 
(we ask) , when the jar ceases to exist, does the universal 
outlast it, or cease to exist, or go to another place ? On 
the first supposition it will exist without a subject to 
inhere in; on the second, it will be improper to call it 
eternal (as you do) ; on the third, it will follow that it is 
a substance (or base of qualities and motions). Destroyed 
as it is by the malign influence of these and the like 
objections, the universal is unauthenticated. 

Conformably it has been said— 

“ Great is the dexterity of that which, existing in one 
place, engages without moving from that place in 
producing itself in another place. 

“ This entity (uni versality) is nob connected with that 
•wherein it resides, and yet pervades that which 
occupies that place: great is this miracle. 

“It goes not away, nor was it there, nor is it subse¬ 
quently divided, it quits not its former repository : 
what a series of difficulties ! ” 

If you ask: On what does the assurance that the one 
exists irt the many rest ? You must be satisfied with the 
reply that we concede it to repose on difference from that 
which is different (or exclusion of heterogeneity). We 
dismiss further prolixity. 
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That all transmigratory existence is identical with pain 
is the common verdict of all the founders of institutes, 
else they would not be found desirous to put a stop to it 
and engaging in. the method for bringing it to an end. 
We must, therefore, bear in mind that all is pain, and pain 
alone. 

If you object: When it is asked, like what? you must 
quote an instance—we reply : Not so, for momentary 
objects self-characterised being momentary, have no com¬ 
mon characters, and therefore it is impossible to say that 
this is like that. We must therefore hold that all is like 
itself alone, like itself alone. 

In like manner we must hold that all is void, and void 
alone. For we are conscious of a determinate negation. 
This silver or the like has not been seen by me in 
sleeping or waking. If what is seen were (really) existent, 
then reality would pertain to the corresponding act of 
vision, to the (nacre, &e.), which is the basis of its par¬ 
ticular nature (or liocceity), to the silver, &c., illusorily 
superposed upon that basis, to the connection between 
them, to the co-inherence, and so forth : a supposition not 
entertained by any disputant. Nor is a semi-effete exist¬ 
ence admissible. No one imagines that one-half of a fowl 
may be set apart for cooking, and the other half for laying 
eggs. The venerated Buddha, then, having taught that of 
the illusorily superposed (silver, &c.), the basis (nacre, 
&c,), the connection between them, the act of vision, and 
the videns, if one or more be unreal it will perforce ensue 
that all are unreal, all being equally objects of the nega¬ 
tion ; the Madhyamikas excellently wise explain as follows, 
viz., that the doctrine of Buddha terminates in that of a 
total void (universal baselessness or nihilism) by a slow 
progression like the intrusive steps of a mendicant, through 
the position of a momentary flux, and through the (gradual) 
negation of the illusory assurances of pleasurable sensi¬ 
bility, of universality, and of reality. 

The ultimate principle, then, is a void emancipated from 


mister 
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four alternatives, viz., from reality, from unreality, from 
both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
unreality). To exemplify this: If real existence were the 
nature of a water-pot and the like, the activity of its 
maker (the potter) would be superfluous. 

If non-existence be its nature the same objection will 
accrue; as it is said— 

“ Necessity of a cause befits nob the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance; 

“ Wo cause is efficacious of a non-existent effect, flowers 
of the sky and the like, for instance.” 

The two remaining alternatives, as self-contradictory, 
are inadmissible. It has accordingly been laid down by 
the venerated Buddha in the Alankaravatara l- - 

“ Of things discriminated by intellect, no nature is 
ascertained; 2 

“ Those things are therefore shown to be inexplicable 
and natureless.” 

And again— 

This matter perforce results, which the wise declare. 
No sooner are objects thought than they are dis¬ 
sipated.” 

That is to say, the objects ate not determined by any one 
of the four alternatives. Hence it is that it has been said— 

“A religious mendicant, an amorous man, and a dog 
have three Views of a woman’s person, respectively that it 
is a carcass, that it is a mistress, and that it is a prey ” 

In consequence, then, of these four points of view, when 
all ideas are come to an end, final extinction, which is a 
void, will result. Accordingly we have overtaken our end, 


1 Query, La-nMvatdra ? 

- Cf. Jferrier’ri Institutes of Meta¬ 
physic, p, 213. “If every completed 
object of cognition mist consist of 
object plus the subject, the object 
without the subject must be incom¬ 
plete, that is, inchoate—that is, no 
possible object of knowledge at all. 
This is the distressing predicament 


to which matter is reduced by the 
tactics of speculation ; and this pre¬ 
dicament is described not unaptly 
by calling it a jlu'x —or, as we have 
depicted it elsewhere, perhaps more 
philosophically, as a never-ending 
redemption of nonsense into sense, 
and a never-ending relapse of sense 
into nonsense.” 
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and there is nothing to be taught to ns. There conse¬ 
quently remain only two duties to the student—interroga¬ 
tion and acceptance. Of these, interrogation is the putting 
of questions in order to attain knowledge not yet attained. 
Acceptance is assent to the matters stated by the sacred 
teacher. These (Bauddha nihilists) are excellent in assent¬ 
ing to that which the religious teacher enounces, and de¬ 
fective in interrogation, whence their conventional desig¬ 
nation of Madhyamikas (or mediocre). 

Certain other Buddhists are styled Yogacharas, because 
while they accept the four points of view’ proclaimed by 
the spiritual guide, and the void of external things, they 
make the interrogation: Why has a void of the internal 
(or baselessness of mental phenomena) been admitted ? 
j'or their technology is as follows:—Self-subsistent cogni¬ 
tion must be allowed, or it vdll follow that the whole 
universe is blind. It has conformably been proclaimed 
by jpharraakfrti: “ To one who disallows perception the 
vision of objects is not competent.” 

Aw external percipibile is not admissible in consequence 
of the following dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
apprehensible arise from an entity or not ? It does not 
result from an entity, for that which is generated has no 
permanence. Nor is it noil-resultant, for what has not 
come into being is non-existent. Or (we may proceed) do 
you hold that a past object is cognitively apprehensible, 
as begetting cognition ? If so, this is childish nonsense, 
because it conflicts with the apparent presentness of the 
object, and because on such a supposition the sense organs 
(and other imperceptible things) might be apprehended. 
Turtlier (we ask), Is the percipibile a simple atom or a 
complex body ? The latter it cannot be, this alternative 
being ejected by the dilemma as to whether part or whole 
is perceived. The former alternative is equally impossible, 
an atom being supersensible, and it not being able to 
combine simultaneously with six others; as it has been 
said— 
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If an atom could simultaneously combine with six, it 
■would have six surfaces ; 

“ And each of these being taken separately, there would 
be a body of atomic dimension.” 

Intellect, therefore, as having no other perdpilile but 
itself, is shown to be itself its own percipibile, self-sub- 
sisteiit, luminous with its own light, like light Therefore 
it has been said— 

“There is naught to be objectified by intellect; there is 
no cognition ulterior thereto; 

“ There being no distinction between percept and per¬ 
cipient, intellect shines forth of itself alone.” 

The identity of percipient and percept is inferrible, 
thus: That which is cognised by any cognition .is not 
other than that cognition, as soul, for instance, is not other 
than the cognition of soul; and blue and other momentary 
objects are cognised by cognitions. For if there were a 
difference (between percept and percipient), the object 
could not now have any connection with the cognition, there 
being no identity to determine a constancy of connection, 
and nothing to determine the rise of such a connection. 
As for the appearance of an interval between the object 
and subject consciousnesses, this is an illusion, like the 
appearance of two moons when there is only one. The 
cause of this illusion is ideation of difference in a stream, 
without beginning and without interruption; as it has 
been said— 

“As invariably cognised together, the blue object and 
the cognition thereof are identical; 

“And the difference should be accounted for by illusory 
cognitions, as in the example of the single moon.” 
And again— 

“ Though there is no division, the soul or intellect, by 
reason of illusory perceptions, 

“ Appears to possess a duality of cognitions, of percepts 
and of percipient.” 

Is or must it be supposed that (on this hypothesis) the 
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juice, tlie energy, and the digestion derivable from an 
imaginary and an actual sweetmeat will be the same; for 
it cannot be questioned that though the intellect be in 
strictness exempt from the modes of object and subject, 
yet there is competent to it a practical distinction in 
virtue of the succession of illusory ideas without begin¬ 
ning, by reason of its possessing diverse modes percept 
and percipient, conformably to its illusory supposition of 
practical agency, j ust as to those whose eyes are dim with 
some morbid affection a hair and another minute object 
may appear either diverse or identical; as it has been 
said— 

“ As the intellect, not having object and subject modes, 
appears, by reason of illusory cognitions, 

“ Illuded with the diverse forms of perception, percept 
and percipient; 

“ So when the intellect has posited a diversity, as in the 
example of the differences of the cognition of a hair 
and the like, 

“ Then it is not to be doubted that it is characterised as 
percipient and percept/' 

Thus it has been evinced that intellect, as affected 
by beginningless ideation, manifests itself under diverse 
forms. 

When, therefore, by constancy of reflection (on the four 
points of view) aforesaid, all ideation has been interrupted, 
there arises knowledge purged from the illusions which 
take the form of objects, such illusions being now melted 
away; and this is technically called Mahodaya (the grand 
exaltation, emancipation). 

Others again (the Sautrantikas) hold that the position 
that there is no external world is untenable, as wanting 
evidence, lS T or (they contend) can it be maintained that 
invariability of simultaneous cognition is an evidence, for 
this simultaneous cognition which you accept as proof of 
the identity of subject and object is indecisive, being found 
in dubious and in contrary instances. If you rejoin (they 
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proceed): Let there be a proof of this identity, and let this 
proof be invariability of simultaneous cognition,—we refuse 
this, because inasmuch as cognition must ultimately have 
some object., it is manifested in duality, and because such 
invariability of simultaneity as to time and place is im¬ 
possible. Moreover (they continue), if the object, blue 
or whatever it be, were only a form of cognition, it 
should be presented as Ego, not as Hoc aliquid , because 
the cognition and the object would be identical. Perhaps 
you will say; A blue form consisting of cognition is 
illusorily presented as external and as other than self, and 
consequently the Ego is not suggested; and so it has been 
said—* 

“ This side of knowledge which appears external to the 
other portion, 

This appearance of duality in the unity of cognition is 
an illusion/' 

And again— 

“The principle to he known as internal also manifests 
itself as if it were external/’ 

To this we reply (say the Sautrantikas): This is unten¬ 
able, for if there be no external objects, there being no 
genesis of such, the comparison " as if they were external ” 
is illegitimate., JTo man in his senses would say, “ Vasu- 
raitra looks like the son of a childless mother/’ Again, if 
the manifestation of identity be proved by the illusoriness 
of the presentment of duality, and the presentment of 
duality be proved illusory by the manifestation of identity, 
you are involved in a logical circle. Without controversy 
we observe that cognitions take external things, blue or 
whatever they may be, as their objects, and do not take 
' merely internal modifications as such, and we see that 
men in their everyday life overlook their internal states. 
Thus this argument which you adduce to prove that there 
is difference between subject and object, turns out a mere 
absurdity, like milky food made of cow-dung. When then 
you say “as if it were external/’ you must already suppose 
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in external pcrcipibiU, and your own arrow will 
upon you and wound yon. 

If any one object that the externality of an object 
synchronous with the cognition is inadmissible, we (Sau- 
trantikas)reply that this objection is inadmissible,inasmuch 
as the subject in juxtaposition to the sensory imposes its 
.'form upon the cognition then in production,, and the 
object is inferrible from the form thus imposed. The 
interrogation and response on this point have been thus 
summarised— 

“ If it he asked, How can there be a past pereipiUle? 
They recognise perceptibility, 

“And a competent infembility of the individual thing 
is its imposition of its form.” 

To exemplify. As nourishment is inferred from a 
thriving look, as nationality is inferred from language, 
and as affection is inferred from flurried movements, so 
from the form of knowledge a knowable may be inferred. 
Therefore it has been said— 

“ With half (of itself) the object moulds (the cognition) 
without losing the nature of a half; 

" The evidence, therefore, of the recognition of a know- 
able is the nature of the knowable.” 

Tor consciousness of the cognition cannot be the being 
of the cognition, for this consciousness is everywhere alike, 
and if indifference were to attach itself to this, it would 
reduce all things to indifference. Accordingly the formal 
argument for the existence of external things: Those tilings 
Which while a thing exists appear only at times, all depend 
upon something else than that tiling; as, for instance, if I 
do not wish to speak or to walk, presentments of speaking 
or walking must suppose others desirous of speaking or 
walking; and in .like manner the presentments of activity 
under discussion, while there exists the recognition of a 
subject of them, are only at times manifested as Mud and 
so forth. Of these, the recognition of a subject is the 
presentation of the Ego, the manifestation us blue and 
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a presentment of activity, as it has been 


generating such and 


That is a recognition of a subject which is conversant 
about the Ego: 

“That is a presentment of activity which manifests 
blue and the rest.” 

Over and above, therefore, the complement of. subject- 
recognitions,, let it be understood that there is an external 
object world perceptible, which is the cause of present¬ 
ments of activity; and that this external world does not 
rise into being only from time to time on occasion of pre¬ 
sentments resulting from ideation. 

According to the view of the Sensationalists 
navddin), ideation is a power of 
such sensations (or presentments of activity) in subject- 
recognitions which exist as a single stream. The matur- 
escence cf this power is its readiness to produce its effect; 
of this the result is a presentment (or sensation); the 
antecedent momentary object (sensation) in the mental 
train is accepted as the cause, no other mental train being 
admitted to exercise such causality. It must therefore be 
stated that all momentary objects (fleeting sensations) in 
the subject-consciousness are alike able to bring about that 
maiureseence of ideation in the subject-consciousness, which 
maturescence is productive of presentments of activity. 
If any one (of these fleeting sensations) had not this power, 
none would possess it, all existing alike in the stream of 
* subject-recognitions. On the supposition that they all 
have this power, the effects cannot be diversified, and 
therefore any intelligent man, however unwilling, if he 
has a clear understanding, must decide, without putting 
out of sight the testimony of his consciousness, that to 
account for the occasional nature (of sense percepts) the 
six cognitions of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, of 
pleasure, and so forth, are produced on occasion of four 
conditions. These four conditions are know n as (1.) the 
data, (2.) the suggestion, (3.) the medium, and (4.) the 
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dominant (organ). Of these, the form of blue or the like 
arises from the condition of blue data in the understanding 
in which there is a manifestation of blue or the like, which 
manifestation is styled a cognition. The resuscitation of 
forms or cognitions arises from suggestion as a condition. 
The restriction to the apprehension of this or that object 
arises from the medium, light, for instance, as a condition, 
and from the dominant, the eye, for example, as another 
condition. The eye, as determinant of one particular 
cognition (form) where taste, &tv, might have been equally 
cognised, is able to become dominant; for in everyday 
life he who determines is regarded as dominant. We 
must thus recognise four causes of pleasure and the rest 
which- constitute the understanding and its modifications. 

So also the universe, which consists of mind and its 
modifications, is of five kinds, entitled (1.) the sensational, 
(2.) the perceptional, (3.) the affectional, (4.) the verbal, 
and (5.) the impressional. Of these, the sensible world. 
(r&pa-tikcmdha) is the sense organs and their objects, 
according to the etymology, viz., that objects are discrimi¬ 
nated (v'&pyante) by these. The perceptional world is the 
stream of subject-recognitions and of presentments of 
activity. The affectional world is the stream of feelings 
of pleasure and pain generated by the two aforesaid 
worlds. The verbal (or symbolical) world is the stream of 
cognitions conversant about words—the words “ cow/' and 
so forth. The impressional world is the miseries, as desire, 
aversion, &c., caused by the affectional world, the lesser' 
miseries, as conceit, pride, &c,, and merit and demerit. 

Reflecting, therefore, that this universe is pain, an abode 
of pain, and an instrument of pain, a man should acquire 
a knowledge of the principles, the method of suppressing 
this pain. Hence it has been said— 

“The principles sanctioned by Buddha are to the saint 
the four methods of suppressing the aggregate of 


3 Of. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 520.—Should we read sctmudaya ? 
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these words the sense of pain is known to every one; 
the “ aggregate ” means the cause of pain. This aggregate 
is twofold, as (i.) determined by concurrence; or (2.) deter¬ 
mined by causation. Of these, there Is an aphorism com¬ 
prising the aggregate determined by concurrence, “ which 
other causes resort to this effect; ” the condition of these 
causes thus proceeding is concurrence; the concurrence of 
causes is the result of this only, and not of any conscious 
being,—such is the meaning of the aphorism. To exemplify 
this, A germ, caused by a seed, is generated by the con¬ 
currence of six elements. Of these, earth as an element 
produces hardness and smell in the germ; water as an 
element produces viscidity and moisture; light as an 
element produces colour and warmth; air as an element 
produces touch and motion ; ether as an element produces 
expansion and sound; the season as an element produces 
a fitting soil, &c. The aphorism comprising the aggregate 
determined by causation is: “ With the Ta.hagatas the 
nature of these conditions is fixed by production, or by 
non-production; there is continuance as a condition, and 
determination by a condition, and conformity of the pro¬ 
duction to the causethat is to say according to the doc¬ 
trine of the Tathagata Buddhas, the nature of these condi¬ 
tions, that is, the causal relation between the cause and 
effect, results from production or from non-production. 
Thut which comes into being, provided that something 
exists, is the effect of that as its cause; such is the expla¬ 
nation of the nature (or causal relation). Continuance as 
a condition is where the effect is not found without its 
cause. The (abstract) affix tal (in the word stkititd) has 
the sense of the concrete. Determination by a condition 
is the determination of the effect by the cause. Here some 
one might interpos'e the remark that the relation of cause 
and effect cannot exist apart from some conscious agent. 
Tor this reason it is added that there existing a cause, 
conformity of the genesis to that cause is the nature 
which is fixed in conditions (that is, in causes and 
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effects); and in all this no intelligent designer is observed. 1 
To illustrate this, the causal determination of a genesis to 
be gone through is as follows.From, the seed the germ, 
from the germ the stalk, from the stalk the hollow stern, 
from the hollow stem the bud, from the bud the spicules, 
from the spicules the blossom, from the blossom the fruit. 
In this external aggregate neither the cause, the seed and 
the rest, nor the effect, the germ and the rest, has any 
consciousness of bringing a germ into being, or of being 
brought into being by the seed. In like manner in mental 
facts two causes are to be recognised. There is a whole 
ocean of scientific matter before ns, but we desist, apprehen¬ 
sive of making our treatise unduly prolix. 

Emancipation is the suppression of these two causal 
aggregated, or the rise of pure cognition subsequent to 
such suppression. The method (path, road) is the mode of 
suppressing them. And this method is the knowledge of 
the principles, and this knowledge accrues from former 
ideas.. Such is the highest mystery. The name Sau trail- 
tika arose from the fact that the venerated Buddha said 
to certain of his disciples who asked what was the ultimate 
purport (anta) of the aphorism (sutra), “As you have in¬ 
quired the final purport of the aphorism, be Suutrantikas.” 

Certain Bauddhas, though there exist the external world, 
consisting of odours, &c., and the internal, consisting of 
colours, &c., in order to produce unbelief in these, declared 
the universe to be a void. These the venerated Buddha 
styled Prathamika (primary) disciples-. A second school, 
attached to the apprehension of sensations only, maintain 
that sensation is the only reality. A third school, who 

1 Of. G. H. Lewes’ History of property of bricks, mortar, wood, 
Philosophy, vo 3 . i. p. 85. “ We not and glass. But what we know of 

only see that the architect's plan organic materials is that they Haw. 
determined the arrangement of this spontaneous tendency to arrange 
materials in the house, but we see themselves in definite forms ; pre- 
why it must have done so, because cisely as we see chemical substances 
the materials have no spontaneous arranging themselves in definite 
tendency to group them solves into forms without the intervention of 
houses; that not being a recognised any extra-chemical agency.” 
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contend that both are true (the internal and the external), 
and maintain that sensible objects are inferrible. Others 
hold all this to be absurd language (viruddkti bhdshd ), and 
are known under the designation of Yaibhashikas. Their 
technical language springs up as follows:— According to 
the doctrine of inferrible sensibles, there being no percep¬ 
tible object, and consequently no object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place, and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the consciousness of all mankind. Objects, 
therefore, are of two kinds, sensible and cogitable. Of 
these apprehension is a non-discriminative instrument of 
knowledge as other than mere representation; cognition 
which is discriminative is not a form of evidence, as being 
a merely ideal cognition. Therefore it has been said — 

“ Apprehension, exempt from ideality and not illusory, 
is non-discriminative. Discrimination, as resulting 
from the appearances of tilings, is without con¬ 
troversy an illusion. 

“ The perceptible evidence of things is perception : if 
it were aught else, 

“ There could neither be things, nor evidence of things 
derived from verbal communication, inference., or 
sense.” 

Here some one may say: If discriminative cognition be 
■unautheiitic, how is the apprehension of real objects by one 
energising thereon and the universal consent iency of man¬ 
kind to be accounted for ? Let it be replied : This question 
does not concern us, for these may be accounted for by 
the possibility of an indirect apprehension of objects, just 
as if we suppose the light of a gem to be a gem (we may 
yet handle the gem, because it underlies the light, while 
if we were to take nacre for silver, we could not lay hold 
of any silver). The rest has been fully discussed in 
describing the Sautrantikas (cf. p. 27), and therefore need 
not here be further detailed. 

It should not be contended that a diversity of instruction 
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according to the' disciples^ modes of thought is not tra¬ 
ditional (or orthodox); for it is said in the gloss.on the 
Bodha-chitta-—* 

“The instructions of the leader of mankind (Buddha) 
accommodating themselves to the character and dis¬ 
position (of those who are to be taught), 

“ Are said to be diverse in many ways, according to a 
plurality of methods. 

“ Tor as deep or superficial, and sometimes both deep 
and superficial, 

“Instructions are diverse, and diverse is the doctrine of 
a universal void which is a negation of duality.” 

It is well known in Buddhist doctrine that the worship 
of the twelve inner seats (dyatana) is conducive to felicity, 

“ After acquiring wealth in abundance., the twelve inner 
seats 

“ Are to be thoroughly reverenced; what use of reveren- ' 
cing aught else below ? 

“ The five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, 

“ The common sensory and the intellect have been 
described by the wise as the twelve inner seats ” 

The system of the Buddhists is described as follows in 
the ’Viveka-vilasa:— 

“ Of the Bauddhas Sugata (Buddha) is the deity, and the 
universe is momentarily fluxional; 

“ The follo wing four principles in order are to be known 
by the name of the noble truths:— 

“ Pain, the inner seats, and from them an aggregate is 
held, 1 

“And the path (method); of all this let the explication 
be heard in order. 

“ Pain, and the shandhas of the embodied one, which are 
declared to be five,— 

“ Sensation, consciousness, name, impression, and form. 

“The five organs of sense, the five objects of sense, 
sound and the rest, the common sensory, 

1 These are not the usual four * sublime truths; ’ of. p. go. 
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“ And (the intellect) the abode of merit,—these are the 
twelve inner seats. 

“This should be the complement of desire and so forth, 
when it arises in the heart of man; 

“Tinder the name of soul’s own nature, it should be 
the aggregate. 

“ The fixed idea that all impressions are momentary, 

“ This is to be known as the path, and is also styled 
emancipation. 

“Furthermore, there are two instruments of science, 
perception and inference. 

“ The Bauddhas are well known to be divided into four 
sects, the Yaihhdshikas and the rest. 

•' The Vaibhashika highly esteems an object concomitant 
to the cognition; 

“ The Sautrantika allows no external object apprehen¬ 
sible by perception ; 

“The Yogachara admits only intellect accompanied 
with forms; 

“The Madhyamikas hold mere consciousness self-sub- 
sistent. 

“ All the four (sects of) Bauddhas proclaim the same 
emancipation, 

“ Arising from the extirpation of desire, &c., the stream 
of cognitions' and impressions. 

“ The skin garment, the water-pot, the tonsure, the rags, 
the single meal in the forenoon, 

“ The congregation, and the red vesture, are adopted by 


the Bauddha mendicants.” 
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1 Mild ha va probably derived most (as, e.g., that of 
of. his knowledge of Buddhist doc- daya , &c.) seein to he at variance 
trines from Brahm finical works; eon- with those given in Buddhist 
seiprently some of his explanations works. 


CHAPTER III; 

T H E A R, H A T A S Y B T E M. 

The Gymnosophists 1 (Jainas), rejecting these opinions of 
the Muktakachohhas , 2 and maintaining continued existence 
to a certain extent, overthrow the doctrine of the momen¬ 
tariness of everything. (They say): If no continuing 
soul is accepted, then even the arrangement of the means 
for attaining worldly fruit in this life will be useless. 
But surely this can never be imagined as possible—that 
one should act and another reap the consequences ! There ¬ 
fore as this conviction, “ I who previously did the deed, 
am the person who now reap its consequences;’ establishes 
undoubtedly the existence of a continuing soul, which 
remains constant through the previous and the subsequent 
period, the discriminating Jaina Arhats reject as unten¬ 
able the doctrine of momentary existence, i.e. y an exist¬ 
ence which lasts only an instant, and has no previous or 
subsequent part. 

But the opponent may maintain, “The unbroken stream 
(of momentary sensations) has been fairly proved by argu¬ 
ment, so who can prevent it? In this way, since our 
tenet has been demonstrated by the argument , 4 whate ver 
is, is momentary, Ac./ it follows that in each parallel line 
of successive experiences the previous consciousness is the 
agent and the subsequent one reaps the fruit, For may 

1 Viwanas, “without garments.” liarity of dress, apparently a. habit 

2 “The Buddhists are also called of wearing the hem of the lower 
MvJdakachchhas, alluding to a pecu- garment untucked.”— CcUhvoie, 
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you object that, 4 if this were true, effects might extend 
beyond all bounds’— [i.e., A might act, and B receive the 
punishment]—because there is an essentially controlling 
relation in the very nature of cause and effect. Thus we 
see that when mango seeds, after being steeped in sweet 
juices, are planted in prepared soil, there is a definite 
certainty that sweetness will be found in the alioot, the 
stalk, the stem, the branches, the peduncle, &c., and so on 
by an unbroken series to the fruit itself; or again, when 
cotton seeds have been sprinkled with lac juice; there will 
be a similar certainty of finding, through the same series 
of shoot, &c., an ultimate redness in the cot tom As it 
has been said— 

“ 4 In whatever series of successive states the original 
impression of the action was produced, 

"‘There verily accrues the result, just like the redness 
produced in cotton* 

“‘When lac juice, &c., are poured on the flower of the 
citron, &c., 

444 A certain capacity is produced in it,—do you not see 
; It V" 

But all this is only a drowning man’s catching at a 
straw, for it is overthrown by the following dilemma:—• 

In the example of the 44 cloud/’ &c. [supra, p. 15], was 
your favourite 44 momentariness ” proved by this very proof 
or by some other? It could not be the former, because 
your alleged momentariness is not always directly visible 
in the cloud, and consequently, as your example is not 
an ascertained fact, your supposed inference falls to the 
ground Nor can it be the latter—because you might 
always prove your doctrine of momentariness by this new 
proof (if you had it), and consequently your argument 
regarding all existence [ 44 whatever, is, is momentary,” 
&c\] would become needless. If you take as your defini¬ 
tion of 44 existence” 44 that which produces an effect,” this 
will not hold, as it would include even the bite of a snake 
imagined in the rope, since this undoubtedly produces the 
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effect [of fear]. Hence it has been said that the definition 
of an existence is “ that which possesses an origin, an end, 
arid an [intermediate] duration.” 

As for what was said [in p. 16] that “ the momentari- 
ness of objects is proved by the fact that the contrary 
assumption leads to contradictory attributes of capacity 
and want of capacity existing contemporaneously,” that 
also is wrong—for the alleged contradiction is not proved, 
as the holders of the SyM-vdda 1 doctrine {vide infrct] 
willingly admit the indeterainateness of the action of 
causes. As for what was said of the example of the 
cotton, tliat is only mere words, since no proof is given, 
and we do not accept even, in that instance a separata 
destruction [at each moment]. And again, your supposed 
continued series cannot he demonstrated without soifie 
subject to give it coherence, as lias been said, “In indi¬ 
vidual things which are of the same class or successively 
produced or in mutual contact, there may he a continued 
series; and this series is held to be one [throughout 
all”]. 

Jforis our objection obviated by your supposed definite 
relation, between causes and effects. For even on your 
own admission it would follow that something experienced 
by the teacher’s mind might be remembered by that of 
the pupil whom he had formed, or the latter might ex¬ 
perience the fruits of merit which the former had acquired* 
and thus we should have the twofold fault that the thing 
done passed away without result, and that the fruit of the 
thing not done was enjoyed. This has been said by the 
author of the Siddhasenavakya—; 

“ The loss of the tiling done,—the enjoyment of the fruit 
of a thing not done,—the dissolution of all existence,— 
and the abolition of memory,—bold indeed is the. Buddhist 
antagonist, when, in the teeth of these four objections, 
lie seeks to establish his doctrine of momentary destruc¬ 
tion I ” 



1 Iu p. 26, line 3, read Sydd-mdiudm. 
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Moreover, (on your supposition of momentary existence), 
as at the time of the perception (the second moment) the 
object (of the first moment) does not exist, and similarly 
at the time of the object’s existence the perception does 
not exist, there can be no such things as a pereeiver and 
a tiring perceived, and consequently the whole course of 
the world would come to an end Nor may you suppose 
that the object and the perception are simultaneous, be¬ 
cause this would imply that, like the two horns of an 
animal, they did not stand in the relation of cause and 
effect [as this relation necessarily involves succession], 
and consequently the Alambana, or the object’s data 
[supra, p. 29], would be abolished as one of the four con¬ 
current causes (praiyaya)} 

If you say that “the object may still bo perceived, 
inasmuch as. it will impress its form on the perception, 
even though the one may have existed in a different 
■moment from the other,” this too will not hold. For if 
you maintain that the knowledge acquired by perception 
has a certain form impressed upon it, you are met by the 
impossibility of explaining how a momentary perception 
can possess the power of impressing a form ; and if you 
say that it has no form impressed upon it, you are equally 
met by the fact that, if wo are to avoid incongruity, there 
must be some definite condition to determine the perception 
and knowledge in each several case. Thus by perception 
the abstract consciousness, which before existed uninflu¬ 
enced by the external object, becomes modified under the 
form of ajar, &c., with a definite reference to each man’s 
personality fjU, I see the jar], and it is not merely the 
passive recipient of a reflection like a mirror. Moreover, 
if the perception only reproduced the form of the object, 
there would be an end of using such words as “far,” 
u near,” &c,, of the objects. 2 Nor can you accept this 
conclusion, “as exactly in accordance with your own 

3 I propose to read in p, 26, line 5, -infra, grdlu/asya for agrdkyasya. 

- As these terms necessarily relate to the pereeiver. 
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views/’ because, in spite of all oar logic, the stubborn 
fact remains that we do use such phrases as “ the moan- 
tain is nearer ” or “ further/’ “ long ” or “ large/’ Nor may 
you say that c ' it is the object (which supplies the form) 
that really possesses these qualities of being ‘ further/ &c., 
and they are applied by a fashion of speech, to the per¬ 
ception [though not really belonging to it 5 ’]—because we 
do not find that this is the case in a mirror- [ie., it does 
not become a far reflection because it represents a far 
object] And again, as the perception produced by an 
object follows it in assuming the form of blue, so too, if 
the object be insentient-, it ought equally to assume its 
form and so become itself insentient. And thus, accord¬ 
ing to the proverb, “ wishing to grow, you have destroyed 
your root,” and your cause has fallen into hopeless diffi¬ 
culties. 

If, in your wish to escape this difficulty, you assert chat 
“'the perception does not follow the object in being, in¬ 
sentient,” then there would be no perception that the 
object is insentient, 1 and so it is a case of the proverb, 
“ While he looks for one thing which he has lost, another 
drops/ 5 “ But what harm will it be if there is no percep¬ 
tion of a thing's being insentient ? ” [We reply], that if 
itg being insentient is not perceived, while its blue form 
is perceived, the two may be quite distinct [and as different 
from each., other as a jar and cloth], or. it may be a case of 
" indeterminateness” [so that the two may be only occasion¬ 
ally found together, as smoke with fire]. And again, if in- 
sentience is not perceived contemporaneously with the blue 
form, how could there then be conformity between them 
[so that both the blue and the insentienco should together 
constitute the character of the thing?] We might just as 
well maintain that, on perceiving a post, the unperceived 
universe entered into it as also constituting its character 2 

1 I correct the reading tasydgra- may be not seen though the arayavm 
hanam to tasyd grahanam (tasyd is seen, then I may nay that the post 
being jadatdydh). is the amydvin, and the unperceived 

- I, e., if you say that the avayctva three worlds its avayava / 
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All this collection of topics for proof lias been discussed 
at full length by the Jaina authors, Pratapachandra and 
others, in the PraineyaJmmalamdrtavAkh &o*, and is here 
omitted for fear of swelling the book too much. 

Therefore those who wish for the summwn bonum of 
man must not accept the doctrine of Buddha, but rather 
honour only the Arhata doctrine. The Arhat's nature 
has been thus described by Arhachclmndra-suri, 1 in his 
Aptavii&haydtanMra. 

a The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient 
one, who has overcome all faults, desire, &c.,—adored by 
the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are.” 

But may it not be objected that no such omniscient soul 
can enter the path of proof, since none of the five affirma¬ 
tive proofs can be found to apply, as has been declared by 
Tautatita [Blmtta Kumdrila 2 ] ? 

1. “No omniscient being is seen by the sense here in 
this world by ourselves or others; nor is there any part 
of him seen which might help us as a sign to infer his 
existence. 

2. “Nor is there any injunction (vidhi) of scripture 
which reveals an eternal omniscient one, nor can the mean¬ 
ing of the explanatory passages (arthavdda) be applied 
here. 

3. “His existence is not declared by those passages 
which refer to quite other topics; and it cannot be con¬ 
tained in any emphatic repetitions ( [amcvdda ), as it had 
never been mentioned elsewhere before. 

4. “An omniscient being who had a beginning can 
never be the subject of the eternal Yeda; and how can 
he be established by a made and spurious Veda ? 

5. “Do you say that this omniscient one is accepted on 

1 I read arhatmirtipam arhach - Kmniirila had a little relenting to- 
chandra in p. 27, line 3, infra, wards the Jainas at the end of his life. 

8 The following passage occurs in Ho repented of having so cruelly per- 
some part of Kinnitrila’s writings in secuted them, and acknowledged 
an argument against the Jainas It that there was some truth in their 
.8 curious that in the Sdhkara-digvi- teaching. Jainagw'umukhdt kakhid 
jaya, chap. lv., it is mentioned that vidydleiv jdta/i. 
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his own word ? Ilow can you establish either when they 
thus both depend on reciprocal support ? 

6. “ [If you say,] ‘The saying is true because it was 
uttered fay one omniscient, and this proves the Arhat’s 
existence •/ how can either point he established without 
some previously established foundation ? 

7. “But they who accept a [supposed] omniscient on 
the baseless word of a parviscienfc know nothing of the 
meaning of a real omniscient’s words. 

8. “ And again, if we now could see anything like an 
omniscient being, we might have a chance of recognis¬ 
ing him by the [well-known fourth] proof, comparison 
(yyantdrut)' 

9. “And the teaching of Buddha [as well as that of Jinn], 
which embraces virtue, vice/&c., would not be established 
as authoritative, if there were not in him the attribute of 
omniscience, 1 and so on/’ 

We reply as follows:—As for the supposed contradiction 
of an Arhat’s existence, derived from the failure of the 
five affirmative' proofs,—this is untenable, because there 
an proofs, as inference, &e., which do establish 2 his 
existence. Thus any soul will become omniscient when, 
(its natural capacity for grasping all objects remaining 
the same), the hindrances to such knowledge are done 
away. Whatever thing has a natural capacity for know¬ 
ing any object, will, when its hindrances to such knowledge 
arc done away, actually know it, just as the sense of 
vision cognises form, directly the hindrances of darkness, 
&o., are removed. Now there is such a soul, which has 
its hindrances done away, its natural capacity for grasp- 


1 Kurndrila tries to prove that no 
such being can exist, as his existence 
is not established by any one of the 
five recognised proofs,—the sixth, 
abhdva, being negative, is, of course, 
not applicable. I understand the 
last sloka as showing the inapplic¬ 
ability of “presumption” or arthd- 
patti. A Jaina would say, “If the 
Arhat were not omniscient, his words 


would not. be true and authoritative, 
but we see that they are, therefore 
he is omniscient.” He answers by 
retorting that the same argument 
might be used of Buddha by a Bud¬ 
dhist; and as the Jain a himself would 
disallow' it in that case, it cannot be 
convincing in his own. 

3 In p 29, line 2, read tatsadbhdvd* 
vedakasya for tatsadbhdvddekcasya. 
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in.; all things remaining unchanged; therefore there is 
an omniscient being. Nor is the assertion unestablisliec! 
that the soul, has a natural capacity for grasping all things; 
for otherwise the Mfmamsist could not maintain that a 
knowledge of all possible cases can be produced by the 
authoritative injunction of a text, 1 —nor oottld there other¬ 
wise bo the knowledge of universal propositions, such as 
that in our favourite argument, “ All things are indeter¬ 
minate from the very fact of their existence” [and, of 
course, a follower of the Nyaya will grant that universal 
propositions can be known, though he will dispute the 
truth of this particular one]. Now it is clear* that the 
teachers of tire Piirva Mfmamsa accept the thesis that the 
soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things; since 
they allow that a knowledge embracing all things can be 
produced by the discussion of injunctions and prohibitions, 
as is said [by Sahara in his commentary on the Sutras, 
i. i, 2], “ A precept makes known the past, the present, 
the future, the minute, the obstructed, the distant, &c; a 
Nor can you say that “it is impossible to destroy the 
obstructions which hinder the soul’s knowing all things,” 
because we [Jainas] are convinced that there are certain 
special means to destroy these obstructions, viz., the three 
[“ gems ”], right intuition, &e. By this charm also, all 
inferior assaults of argument can be put to flight. 

But the Naiyayika may interpose, “You talk of the 
pure intelligence, which, after all hindrances are done 
away, sees all objects, having sense-perception at its 
height ; but this is irrelevant, because there can. be m 
hindrance to the omniscient, as from all eternity he has 
b:.en always liberated.” We reply that there is no proof 
of your eternally liberated being. There cannot be an 
omniscient who is eternally “liberated” from the very 
fact of his being “ liberated/' like other liberated persons, 
—since the use of the term “liberated” necessarily irn- 

1 T11 p. 29, line 9, for nildiildrihajfiandt notyatty, I propose to read 
nikKilarthaj nd mtpatt y. 
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plies the having “been previously bound; and if the latter 
is absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the case of 
the ether. <f But is not this being's existence definitely 
proved by his being the maker of that eternal series of 
effects, the earth, &c. t according to the well-known argu¬ 
ment, * the earth, &c., must ha ve had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, as a jar/ ” This argument, 
however, will not hold, because you cannot prove that they 
have the nature of effects. You cannot establish this from 
the fact of their being composed of parts, because this 
supposition falls upon the horns of a dilemma. Does this 
“ being composed of parts” mean (i.) the being in contact 
with the parts; or (iij "'the being in intimate relation to 
the parts; or (iii.) the being produced from parts;’’ or 
(it.) the being a substance in intimate relation; or (v.) 
the being the object of an idea involving the notion of 
parts ? 

Not the first , because it would apply too widely, as it 
would include ether [since this, though not itself composed 
of parts, is in contact with the parts of other things;] nor 
the second, because it would similarly include genus, 

[as this resides in a substance by intimate relation, and 
yet itself is not composed of parts;] nor the third , because 
this involves a term (“produced”) just; as much disputed 
as the one directly in question; 1 nor the fourth, because 
. its neck is caught in the pillory of the following alterna¬ 
tive:—Do you mean by your phrase used above that it 
is to be a substance, and to have something else in in¬ 
timate relation to itself,—or do you mean that it must 
have intimate relation to something else, in order to 
be valid for your argument? If you. say the former, it 
will equally apply to ether, since this is a substance, and 
lias its qualities resident in it by intimate relation; if you 
say the latter, your new position involves as much dispute 
as tlie original point, since you would have to prove the 
existence of intimate relation in the parts, or the so-called 
1 Jamja is included in Kdrya and equally disputed. 
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v*? 5 hrtimate causes/ 1 ’ which you mean by '“something else.” 
We use these terms in compliance with your terminology; 
hut, of course, from our point of view, we do not allow 
such a thing as <f intimate relation,” as there is no proof of 
its existence. 

Nor can the fifth alternative be allowed, because this 
would reach too far, as it would include soul, &a, since 
soul can be the object of an idea involving the notion 
of parts, and yet it is acknowledged to he not an effect. 1 
Nor can yon maintain that the soul may still be indiscerp- 
tible in itself, but by reason of its connection with some¬ 
thing possessing parts may itself become metaphorically 
the object of an idea involving the notion of parts, 
because there is a mutual contradiction in the idea of 
that which has no parts and that which is all-pervading, 
just as the atom [which is indiscerptible but not all- 
pervading]. 

And, moreover, is there only one maker ? ' Or, again, is 
he independent ? 

In the former case your positionwill apply too far, as 
it will extend erroneously to palaces, &c., where we see for 
ourselves the work of many different men, as carpenters, 
&c., and [in the second case] if all the world were produced 
by this one maker, all other agents would be superfluous. 
As it has been said in the Vitardgastnti, or “ Praise of 
Jina”— 

1. “ There is one eternal maker for the world, all- 
pervading, independent, and true; they have none of 
these inextricable delusions, whose teacher art thou,” 

And again— 

2, “ There is here* no maker acting by his own free will, 
else his influence would extend to the making of a mat. 
What would he the use of yourself or all the artisans, if 
Iswara fabricates the three worlds '?” 


1 Tires ( ‘T am possessed of a 
body ” (aham S'ariri), “my hand,” 
&c., are all sentences in which a 


predicate involving the notion of 
parts is applied to the soul “ I.” 
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Therefore it is right to hold, as we do. that omniscience 
is produced when the hindrances are removed by the three 
means before alluded to, 

For need the objection be made that “ right intuition” 
&c., are impossible, as there is no other teacher to go to,— 
because this universal knowledge can be produced by the 
inspired works of former omniscient Jinas. 5 or is our 
doctrine liable to the imputation of such faults as Any on- 
■ y&fo'ctycd&i &<x, because we accept an eternal succession 
of revealed doctrines and omniscient teachers, like the end¬ 
less series of seed springing from shoot and shoot from 
seed. So much for this preliminary discussion. 

The well-known triad called the three gems, right 
intuition, &c., are thus described in the JParamdgalnas,dra■ 
(which is devoted to the exposition of the doctrines of the 
Arhats)~-*° Eight intuition, right knowledge, right conduct 
are the path of liberation.” This has been thus explained 
by Togadeva 

(a.) When the meaning of the predicaments, the soul, 
&c., has been declared by an Arhat in exact accordance 
with their reality, absolute faith in the teaching, i.e., the 
entire absence of any contrary idea, is “ right intuition.” 
And to this effect runs the Tattvdriha-stitra, “ .Faith in the 
predicaments 2 is right 4 intuition. 1 ' ” Or, as another defini¬ 
tion gives it, “ Acquiescence in the predicaments declared 
by a Jina is called ‘ right faith; * it is produced cither by 
natural character or by the guru s instruction.” .Natural 
character ” means the soul’s own nature, independent of 
another's teaching; “instruction” is the knowledge pro¬ 
duced by the teaching of another in the form of explana¬ 
tion, &c. 

(b) “ Eight knowledge ” is a knowledge of the predica¬ 
ments, soul, &a, according to their real nature, undisturbed 
by any illusion or doubt; as it has been said— 

1 Reasoning in a circle. I sup* that it is actually borne out in a case 
pose the &c. includes the Anavastfui- before everybody’s eyes. 
dosha or reasoning ad infinitum. Ho 2 In p. 31, line $, infra, read tat- 
accepts the supposed fault, and holds tvdrthe for tattvdrtham . 



“That knowledge, which embraces concisely or in detail 
the predicaments as they actually are, is called ‘right 
knowledge’by the wise.” 

This knowledge is fivefold as divided into mati, &nda, 
aradhi, manax-pdrydya, and Jcevalaj as it has been said, 
“ Mati, iruta, avadhi, mdnas-parydya, and hevala, these 
are knowledge.” The meaning of this is as follows:— 

1. Mati is that by which oue cognises an object through 
the operation of the senses and the mind, all obstructions 
of knowledge being abolished. 

2. Snda is the clear knowledge produced by mati , all 
the obstructions of knowledge being abolished. 

3. Avadhi is the knowledge of special objects caused 
by the abolition of hindrances, which is effected by “right 
intuition,” &C . 1 

4. Manas-panj&ya is the clear definite knowledge of 
another’s thoughts, produced by the abolition of all the 
obstructions of knowledge caused by the veil of envy. 

5. Kevala is that pure unalloyed knowledge for the sake 
of which ascetics practise various kinds of penance. 

The first of these (mati) is not self-cognised, the other 
four are. Thus it has been said— 

“True knowledge is a proof which nothing can over¬ 
throw, and which manifests itself as well as its object; it 
is both supersensuous and itself an object of cognition, as 
the object is determined in two ways.” 

But the full account of the further minute divisions must 
he got from the authoritative treatise above-mentioned. 

(c.) “Eight conduct” is the abstaining from all actions 
tending to evil courses by one who possesses faith and 
knowledge, and who is diligent in cutting off the series of 
actions and their effects which constitutes mundane exist¬ 
ence. This has been explained at length by the Arliat— 

1. “Eightconduct is described as the entire relinquish- 

1 x re^d in p, 32, line 9., Samycig- by the abolition of hindrances pro- 
darktn&di for am myagdartamidi; duced by the qualities, wrong in* 
but the old text may mean “ caused tuition,” &o. 
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merit of 1 blamable impulses ; tins has been subjected to a 
fivefold division, as the ‘five vows/ 
brahmacharya, and aptvrigraha} 

2 . ■“ The ‘vow’ of a/iimsd is the avoidance of injuring 
life by any act of thoughtlessness in any movable or 
immovable thing. 

3. “ A kind, salutary, and truthful speech is called the 
{ vow’ of svMrtiu. That truthful speech is' not truthful, 
which is unkind to others and prejudicial. 

4. “ The not taking what is not given is declared to 
be the ‘vow’ of asteya; thb external life is a man's pro¬ 
perty, and, when it is killed, it is killed by some one who 
seizes it. 

5. “The ‘vow’of b-rahmacharyd (chastity) is eighteen- 
fold, viz., the abandonment of all desires, 2 heavenly or 
earthly, in thought, word, and deed, and whether by one’s 
own action or by one’s consent, or by one's causing another 
to act. 

6 . " The * vow • of aparigraha is the renouncing of all 
delusive interest in everything that exists not; since 
bewilderment of thought may arise from a delusive interest 
even in the unreal. 

7. “When carried out by the five states of mind in a 
fivefold order, these great 'vows’ of the world produce the 
eternal abode.” 

The full account of the five States of mind ( bhdvand ) 
has been given in the following passage [of which we only 
quote one slokaj— 

“ Let him carry out the ‘ vow’ of stinrita uninterruptedly 
by the abstinence from laughter, greed, fear, and anger, 
and by the deliberate avoidance of speech,” 3 -~-and so forth. 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right 
conduct, when united, produce liberation, but not severally ; 
just as, in the case of an elixir, it is the knowledge of 

1 Cf. the five yamm in the Yoga* 2 I read klmdtidm for kanicindm 
siltras, ii. 30* Hunachandra (A'bhidh in p. 33, line 7(2x3 x 3 = 18). 
Si) calls them yamas. 3 Per abhddiana, see Heinach. 16. 
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what it is, faith in its virtues, and the actual application 
of the medicine/ united, which produce the elixir's effect, 
but not severally.. 

Here we may say concisely that the lattvas or predi¬ 
caments are two, jiva and ajiva ; the soul, jiva, is pure 
intelligence; the non-soul, ajiva, is pure non-intelligence. 
Padmanandin has thus said— 

“The two highest predicaments are ‘soul' and ‘non¬ 
soul ;' ‘ discrimination' is the power of discriminating 
these two, in one who pursues what is to be pursued, and 
rejects what is to be rejected. The affection, &c,, of the 
agent are to be rejected; these are objects for the non- 
discriminating ; the supreme light [of knowledge] is alone 
to be pursued, which is defined as upayogaT 

Upayoga [or <f the true employment of the soul's acti¬ 
vities ] takes place when the vision of true knowledge 
recognises the manifestation of the soul’s innate nature; 
but as long] as the soul, by the bond of pradesa and the 
mutual interpenetration of form which it produces [between 
the soul and the body], considers itself as identified with 
its actions [and the body which they produce], knowledge 
should rather be defined as “ the cause of its recognising 
that it is other than these.” 2 

Intelligence (chaitanya) is common to all souls, and is 
the real nature of the soul viewed as parinata [i.e., as it is 
in itself]; but by the influence of upaiamakshaya and 
MmyopaAama it appears in the “mixed” form as pos¬ 
sessing both, 3 or again, by the influence of actions as they 
arise, it assumes the appearance of foulness, &oA As has 
been said by Yachakacharya [in a siitra]— 

1 I propose in p. 33, line 17, m- 3 Or this may mean "by the in- 
iayamjMnabaddhdvacMramini for fluence of ttpaicma-faikciya or fa/ui- 
rmdyanajnanarp, baddhdruimrandni. yopajama, It appears characterised. 
3?or avachdrami , see Susruta, vol. ii. by one or the other.” 

p. 157, &c. If andvamna be the 1 I read in p. 34, line 7, hduslid - 
true reading, I suppose it must mean dydlcd.rena for JcalvAidwydkdrena, 
“the absence of obstructions.” The vpammakxhaya and Mayojpai- 

2 This is a hard passage, but some aim seem to correspond to the -aupa* 

light is thrown on it by the scholiast wmika and hhayika states about to 
to Hemachandra, Abkidlt. 79. be described. 
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“The aupaScmilca, the KMyika, and the ‘mixed ’ states 
are the nature of the soul, and also the audayika and the 
j Pdrindmika.” 

1. The aupaSamika state of the soul arises when all the 
effects of past actions have ceased, and no new actions 
arise [to affect the future], as when water becomes tem¬ 
porarily pure through the defiling mud sinking to the 
bottom by' the influence of the clearing nut-plant, 1 &e. 

2. The' Kshdyika state arises when there is the absolute 
abolition of actions and their effects, as in final liberation. 

3. The “mixed” ( mi&ra ) state combines both these, as 
when water is partly pure. 

4. The audayika state is when actions arise [exerting 
an inherent influence on the future]. The Pdrvndmika 
state is the soul’s innate condition, as pure intelligence, 
Ac., and disregarding its apparent states, as (1), (2), (3), 
(4).= This nature, in one of the above-described varieties, 
is the character of every soul whether happy or unhappy, 
This is the meaning of the siitra. quoted above. 

This has been explained in the Svardpa-sambodhana— 

“Not different from knowledge, and yet not identical 
with it,—in some way both different and the same,— 
knowledge is its first and last; such is the soul described, 
to he.” 

If you say that, “ As difference and identity are mutually 
exclusive, we must have one or the other in the case of 
the soul, and its being equally both is absurd, we reply, 
that there is no evidence to support you when you 
characterise it as absurd. Only a valid non-peiccption 
can thus preclude a suggestion as absurd ; hut this is not 
found in the present case, since (in the opinion of: us, the 
advocates of the Sydd-vMa) it is perfectly notorious that 
all things present a mingled nature of many contradictory 
attributes. 

1 Strydmo* potatorum. 3 A valid non-perception is wh«R 

2 just as in the Sdnkhya philo- an object id not seen, and yet all the 
Bonby, the soul in not really bound usual concurrent causes of vision are 
though it seems to itself to be so. present, such as the eye, light, etc. 
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Others lay down a different set of tattvas from the two 
mentioned above, jzvct and ajiva* they hold that there 
are five astik&yas or categories,— jiva, dkdsa, dharma, 
adkarma , and pwdgala. To all these five we can apply 
the idea of “ existence ” (asti), 1 as connected with the 
three divisions of time, and we can similarly apply the 
.idea of 4t body ” (fcdya ), 2 from their occupying several parts 
of space. 

The jivas (souls) arc divided into two, the “ mundane” 
and the “ released.” The u mundane ” pass from birth to 
birth * and these are also divided into two, as those pos¬ 
sessing an internal sense (samanaska), and those destitute 
of it (amanaska). The former possesses samjnti, i.e,, the 
power of apprehension, talking, acting, and receiving in¬ 
struction ; the latter are those without this power. These 
latter are also divided into two, as <( locomotive ” ( tram ), 
or immovable ” (sthdvara). 

The ,c locomotive ” are those possessing at least two 
senses [touch and taste], as shell-fish, worms, &c., and are 
thus of four kinds [as possessing two, three, four, or five 
senses]; the “ immovable ” are earth, water, fire, air, and 
trees;? But here a distinction must be made. The dust 
of the road is properly “ earth,” but bricks, &c., are aggre¬ 
gated “ bodies of earth/' and that soul by whom this body 
is appropriated becomes “ earthen-bodied,” and that soul 
which will hereafter appropriate it is the “ earth-soul*” 
The same four divisions must also be applied to the others, 
water, &e. Now the souls which have appropriated or 
will appropriate the earth, &c., as their bodies, are reckoned 
as “ immovable; ” but earth, &e., and the “ bodies of earth,” 
&c., are not so reckoned, because they are inanimate . 4 
These other immovable things, and such as only possess 

1 I read in p. 35, line 5, 'atiti for baprabhpitayas tms<U chaturvidMh 

sthitL pfithivyaptejo, 

2 Hence the terra here used for 4 In p. 35, line 16, I. read tethdm 

“category ” —artikdya. ajtvativdt for teshdni jtvafialt* If we 

3 These (by Herrtaoh. Abbidb. 21), keep the old reading we must tran- 
posaess. only one sense— touch. In slate it, “ because the former only 
p. 35, line 10, I read mnkbayandolu- are animate,” 
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the one sense of touch, are considered as “ released," since 
they are incapable of passing into any other state of 
existence. 

Pharma, adharma, and dk<Ua are singular categories 
[and not generic], and they have not the attribute of 
“ action," hut they are the causes of a substance’s change 
of place. 

Pharma, “merit,” and adharma, “dement,” are well 
known. They assist souls in progressing or remaining 
stationary in the universally extended 1 sky [or ether] 
characterised by light, and also called Lokakasa; hence 
the presence of the category “merit” is to be infened 
from progress, that of “demerit’ troni stationariness. The 
effect of dh(Ua is seen when one thing enters into the 
space previously occupied by another. 

Pudgala, “ body,’’. possesses touch, taste, and colour. 
Bodies are of two kinds, atomic and compound. Atoms 
cannot he enjoyed ; 2 3 the compounds are the binary and 
other combinations. Atoms are produced by the separa¬ 
tion of these binary and other compounds, while these 
arise from the conjunction of atoms. Compounds some¬ 
times arise from separation and conjunction [combined] 
hence they are called gntdgalas, because they “fill” (pur), 
and “dissolve” (gal). Although “time” is not properly 
an astiMya, because it does not occupy many separate 
parts of space [as mentioned in the definition], still it is a 
dramja [or tattva], as the definition wilt hold ; “substance” 
( dramja ) possesses “ qualities and action.” * Qualities reside 

1 In p. 35, line 3 from bottom, I time throws himself into the damn, 
read mrratrdvaMhite for mrvatrdvas - system which he.is analysing, when 
thiti. In the preceding line 1 read we see that he gives the Jama ter- 
dlpJcendvachchhinm for dlokendvich- minology for this definition oidravya , 
chkinne . —of. Voi&sh. Sutra, 1. 1, tp. Purydya 

* QL Siddhdnta-muktdvnli, p. 27. is.explained as barman in Hemaoh. 
The vishaua is upabkor/a-sddhanam , A nek. Parydya , in p. 36, line 11 
but it begins with the dt yanufoi. This {infra, p. 53 > Hue 9>, ' eems used m 
category takes up the forms of dhd- a different sense from toat which t> 
mm which were excluded fvomjim. bears elsewhere, i have takuii io 

3 It is an interesting illustration doubtingly as in Hemach. A ohiclri. 
how ’thoroughly Mitd%a for the 1503, parydyo 'nnkmmah hrama,t 
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m ‘'substance but do not themselves possess qualities, 
as the general qualities, knowledge, &e., of the jiva, form, 
&c. ;) of the body, and the power of causing progress, 
stafionariness, and motion into a place previously occu¬ 
pied, in the case respectively of " merit/’ “ demerit/’ and 
dk<Ma. “ Action 7> (parydya) has thus been defined; the 
actions (parydydh) of a substance are, as has been said, 
its existence, its production, its being what it is, its 
development, its course to the end, as, e,g, y in th ejiva, the 
knowledge of objects, as of a jar, &*c., happiness, pain, &c,; 
in the pudgala, the lump of clay, the jar, &c,; in merit 
and demerit, the special functions of progress, &c„ Thus 
there are six substances or tattvas [ie., the five above 
mentioned and “ time ”]. 

Others reckon the tattvas as seven, as lias been said— 

“The tattvas are ajim, dsram , bandha , samvara,, 
nirjard, and moksha” Jiva md ajtva- h&ve been already 
described. Asrava is described as the movement of the 
soul called yoga} through its participation in the movement 
of its various bodies, auddrika , &c. As a door opening 
into the water is called dsrava, because it causes the stream 
to descend through it , 2 so this yoga is called dsrava , be¬ 
cause by it as by a pipe actions and their consequonc.es 
ildw in upon the soul. Or, as a wet garment collects the 
dust brought to it from every side by the wind, so the 
soul, wet with previous sins, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the actions which are brought 
to it by yoga. Or as, when water is thrown on a heated 
lump of iron, the iron absorbs the water altogether, so 
the jiva, heated by previous sins, receives from every side 
the actions which are brought by yoga. Kaskdya A* sin/' 
“ defilement ”) is so called because it “hurts” {kwJij the 
soul by leading it into evil states ; it comprises anger, pride, 
delusion, and lust. Asrava is twofold, as good or evib 
Thus abstaining from do-ing injury is a good yoga of the 


1 Yoga seems to be here the natural 
impulse of the «oul to act. 


2 In line 18, read dsravctii^kilra- 
natvdcL 
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tody; speaking what is true, measured, and profitable is a 
good yoga dx; the speech. 

These various subdivisions of dsram have been described 
at length, in several Sutras. “ Asrava is the impulse 
to action with body, speech, or mind, and it is good or 
evil as it produces merit or demerit,” &c, Others, how¬ 
ever, explai n it thus:— “Asrava is the action of the senses 
which, impels the soul towards external objects; the light 
of tjic soul, coming in contact with external objects by 
mean:-' of the senses, becomes developed as the knowledge 
of form, &c” 1 

fJandha , “bondage” is when the soul, by the influence 
of false intuition,” “non-indifference,” “ carelessness,” and 
“sin” (kashuAja), and also by the force of yoga, assumes 
various bodies occupying many parts of space, which enter 
into its own subtile body, and which are suited to the 
bond of its previous actions. .As has been said— 

“ Through the influence of sin the individual soul 
assumes bodies suitable to its past actions, this is, 

‘ bondage/ ” 

In this quotation the word “sin” (kashdya) :is used to 
ip chide the other three causes of bondage as well as that 
properly so termed. Vachakachdrya has thus enumerated 
the causes of. bondage : “ The causes of bondage are false 
intuition, non-indifference, carelessness, and sin.” 

(a) “False intuition” is twofold,—either innate from 
ones natural character, as when one disbelieves Jain a 
doctrines from the influence of former evil actions, irre¬ 
spectively of another’s teaching,—or derived, when learned 
by another’s teaching. 

(7>) “Non-indifference” is the non-restraiat of the five- 
senses, and the internal organ from the set of six, earth, 
&c. 

(c) “Carelessness” Cprarndda) is a want of effort to 
practise the five kinds of samiti, gupti , &c. 

1 The jm'ma is one, but it becomes tion with the senses and external 
apparently manifold by its connec- objects. 




(d) “Sin" consists of anger, &c. Here we must make 
the distinction that the four things, false intuition, &e., 
cause those kinds of bondage called sthiti and anubhdva; 
yoga [or dsrava] causes those kinds called prakriti and 
pradcia. 

“Bondage” is fourfold, as has been said: “ Prakriti, 
sthiti, anubhdva, and pradeia are its four kinds.” 

i. Prakriti means “the natural qualities,” as bitterness 
or sweetness .in the vimba plant or molasses. This may 
be subdivided into eight mula-pralritis . 1 

Thus obstructions (avarana) 2 cloud the knowledge and 
intuition, as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. 
This is {a)jndndvara%vt, or (5) darhndmrana. (e) An object 
recognised as simultaneously existing or non-existing pro¬ 
duces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from a 
sword’s edge,—this is vedaniya. ( d) A delusion ( mohaniya ) 
in intuition produces want of faith in the Jaina categories, 
like association with the wicked; delusion in conduct pro¬ 
duces want of self-restraint, like intoxication. ( e ) Ay us 
produces the bond of body, like a snare. 3 (/) Ndman, or 
“ the name,” produces various individual appellations, as a 
painter paints his different pictures, (g) Gotra produces 
the idea of noble and ignoble, as the potter fashions bis 
pots. ( h ) Anlardya produces obstacles to liberality, &c., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of 
economy. 

Thus is the prahriti-landha eightfold, being denominated 
as the eight mdla-prakfitis, with subdivisions according 
to the different actions of the various subject-matter. 

And thus has Umaswati-vacliakacharya 4 declared: “ The 
first kind of bandha consists of obstructions of the know¬ 
ledge and the intuition, vedaniya, mohaniya, dyus, ndman, 

1 These are also called the eight used for dvaranct ( Pdn. iii. 4, 68). 
'/carmans in Govinddnanda’s gloss, Cf. Yoga Silt., ii. 52, where Vyksa’s 
Ved. S>U., ii. 2, 33. Comm, has dvaraniya. 

5 Title Calcutta MS. reads ddar- 8 Jdlavat ? The printed text has 
aniyasya for avaraniya&ya, in p. 37, jedavat. 
last line. But dvarapya may be 4 Umiisvami- ? 
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gotra, and antardya; ” and lie lias also reckoned up tlie 
respective subdivisions of each as five, nine, twenty-eight, 
four, two, forty, two, and fifteen. All this has been 
explained at full length in the Vidydnamla and other 
works, and here is omitted through fear of prolixity. 

2. Sthiti. As the milk of the goat, cow, buffalo, &c„ 
have continued unswerving from their sweet nature for so 
long a period, so the first three mtijla,-prakritis,jn&ndvarana, 
&e.° and the last, antardya, have not swerved from then- 
respective natures even through the period described in 
the words, “ sthiti lasts beyonds chores of crores of periods 
of time measured by thirty sdgaropamas.” 1 This con¬ 
tinuance is sthiti. 

3. Amibh&va. As in the milk of goats, cows, buffaloes, 
&c., there exists, by its rich or poor nature, a special 
capacity for producing 2 its several effects, so in the different 
material bodies produced by our actions there exists a 
special capacity ( unubhdva ) for producing their respective 
effects. 

4. Fradcsa. The bandha called pradeSa is the entrance 
into the different parts of the soul by the masses, made 
up of an endless number of parts, of the various bodies 
which are developed bv the consequences of actions. 

Sammra is the stopping of Asrava— that by which the 
influence of past actions (tormm) is stopped from enter¬ 
ing into the soul. It is divided into gupti, samiti, &c. 
Gupti is the withdrawal of the soul from that “ impulse ” 
(yoga) which causes mundane existence,—it is threefold, 
as relating to body, speech, or mind. Sccmiti is the acting 
so as to avoid injury to all living beings. This is divided 
into five kinds, as irgd ,* bhdshd, &c., as has been explained 
by Hemachandra. 


1 For the sdgaroptima, see Wil¬ 
son’s .Essays, vol i. p. 309. In 
p. 38, line 16, T read ityddyuJcta* 
kdldd v rdhv'tM dpi for the obscure 
ityddyuktam Mladurddfidt ruivat. . I 
also read at the end of the line 


prachyutih sthitih for prachyututhi - 
tih. 

2 In p. 38, line 18, read svakdrya » 
kararie. 

3 In p. 39, line a and line 5, for 
inhyd read iryd ,~~a bad misreading. 
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E ■ ip^In a public highway, kissed by the sun’s rays., to 
walk circumspectly so as to avoid injuring living beings, 
this the good call iryd. 

2. “Let him practise 1 a measured utterance in bis 
intercourse with all people; this is called Mdshd-sanuti, 
dear to the restraitiers of speech. 

3. “ The food which the sags takes, ever free from the 
forty-two faults which may accrue to alms, is called the 
eshand-samitis 

4. Carefully looking at it and carefully seating himself 
upon it, let him take a seat, &c., set it down, and meditate, 
— this is called the dddna-samiti. 

5. “That the good man should carefully perform his 
bodily evacuations in a spot free from all living creatures, 3 
-—this is the utsargasawMJ- Hence sartivara has been 
etymologically analysed as that which closes (sarn + vrinoti) 
the door of the stream of dsrava, 5 as has been said by the 
learned, “ Asrava is the cause of mundane existence, sarn- 
vara is the cause of liberation; 6 this is the Arhat doc¬ 
trine in a handful; all else is only the amplification of 


this.” 


Mrjard is the causing the fruit of past actions to decay 
by self-mortification, &c.; it destroys by the body the 
merit and demerit, of all the previously performed actions, 
and the resulting happiness and misery; “self-mortifica¬ 
tion ” means the "plucking out of the hair , &c. This mr¬ 
jard is twofold, 7 “temporary” ( yath&kdlct ) and ancillary 
(aupakramaroika). It is “ temporary ” as when a desire is 
dormant in consequence of the action having produced its 
fruit, and at that particular time, from this completion of 


In p. 39, line 6 ,1 read dpaxlyetd dftarma , “the ten duties of^an as 


for dpadi/atd, 

2 In p. 39, line 9, for swhtnd read 
saishmd . 


3 In p. 39, line t2, join nifjmtn 
and jagatUale. 

4 Mddhava omits the remaining 
dt v isions of samvara. W ilson, Essays, 
vol. £. p. 311 j gives them as parishahi, 
tl endurance,” as of a vow ; yaU- 


colic, patience, gentleness,” &c. ; 
Ihdvand, “ conviction/’ mich as that 
worldly existences are not eternal, 
&c.; chdritra , u virtuous observance,” 

1 In p; 39, line 14, read rtsram- 
srota&o. 

6 For moha, in line r6, read moksluu 

7 In p. 39, line 2 infra , I read 
yathdhUor for yathd Uila-* 
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the object aimed at, nirjard arises, being caused by the 
consumption of the desire, &c. But when, by the force of 
asceticism, the sage turns all actions into means for attain¬ 
ing his end (liberation), this is the nirjard of actions. 
Thus it lias been said: “ Erom the decaying of the actions 
which are tin?- seeds of mundane existence, nirjard arises, 
which is twofold, sakdrnd and akdmd, That called 
saMmd belongs to ascetics, the akdmd to other embodied 
Spirits,” 1 

Moksha. Since at the moment of its attainment there 
is an entire absence of all future actions, as all the causes 
of bondage (false perception, &c.) are stopped, 2 and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes 
of nirjard, there arises the absolute release from all actions, 
—this is moksha; as it has been said: “Moksha is the 
absolute release from all actions by the decay (nirjard) of 
the causes of bondage and of existence” 

Then the soul rises upward to the end of the world, 
As a potter’s wheel, whirled by the stick and hands, moves 
on even after these have stopped, until the impulse is 
exhausted, so the previous repeated contemplations of the 
embodied soul for the attainment of Moksha exert their influ¬ 
ence even after they have ceased, and bear the soul onward 
to the end of the world; or, as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed 
from its encumbrance, so the soul, delivered from works, 
rises upward by its isolation, 3 from the bursting of its 
bonds like the elastic seed of the castor-oil plant, or by its 
own native tendency like the flame. 

1 This passage is very difficult and dormant; the latter is saMmd, be- 
not improbably corrupt, and my in- cause the ascetic conquers the lower 
terpretation of it is only conjectural desire under the overpowering infiu- 
The ordinary nirjard is when an ence of the higher desire for libera- 
action attains its end (like the lull- tion. 

ing of a passion by the gratification), 2 I read nirodhe for nirodhah in 
this lull is temporary. That nirjard p. 40, line 6 ; cf. p. 37. line 13. The 
is “ ancillary ’ which is rendered by causes of bondage produce the as- 
asceticism a means to the attainment sumption of bodies in which future 
of the highest good. The former is actions are to be performed. 
akdmd, “ desivfjless," because at the 3 Literally “ absence of sangaS 
moment the desire is satisfied and so 
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jS^Bondage ” is the condition of being unseparated, with 
a mutual interpenetration of parts [between the soul and 
the body]; sahga is merely mutual contact. This has 
been declared as follows:— 

“[Liberation] is unhindered, from the continuance of 
former impulses, from the absence of saiiga , from the cut¬ 
ting of all bonds, and from the natural development of the 
soul’s own powers of motion, like the potter’s wheel, the 
gourd with its clay removed, the seed of the castor-oil 
plant, or the flame of fire.” 

Hence they recite a sfloka:— 

“ However often they go away, the planets return, the 
sun, moon, and the rest; 

“But never to this day have returned any who have 
gone to AlokaktUa.” 

Others hold moksha to be the abiding in the highest 
regions, the soul being absorbed in bliss, with its know¬ 
ledge unhindered and itself untainted by any pain or im¬ 
pression thereof. 

Others hold nine taUtvas, adding “merit” and “demerit ” 
to the foregoing seven,—these two being the causes of 
plea,sure and pain. This has been declared in the Sid- 
dhdnta, “ Jim, ujirn, pum/a, pdpa, dsrava, samvara, nir- 
jarana, bandha, and moksha, are the nine tattwas.” As 
our object is only a summary, we desist here. 

Here the Jainas everywhere introduce their favourite 
logic called the sapla-lhahgi-naya , 1 or the system of the 
seven paralogisms, “may be, it is,” “may be, it is not,” 
“ may be, it is and it is not,” “ may be, it is not predicable,” 
“ may be, it is, and yet not predicable,” “ may be, it is not, 
and not predicable,” “ may be, it is and it is not, and not 
predicable.” All this Anantavfrya has thus laid down:— 

1. “When you wish to establish a thing, the proper 
course is to say ‘may be, it is;’ when you wish to deny 
it, ‘ may be, it is not.’ 

2. “ W hen you desire to establish each in turn, let your 

1 In p. 41, line 7, road uaptcManytnaya, see Ved. S. Gloss., ii 2 , 23. 
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procedure likewise embrace both; when you wish to 
establish both at once, let it be declared f indescribable 9 
from the impossibility to describe it. 

3. “The fifth process is enjoined when you wish to 
establish the first as well as its indescribableness; when 
the second as well as its indescribableness, the occasion 
for the sixth process arises. 

4. “ The seventh is required when all three characters 
are to be employed simultaneously.” 

Sydt, “may be,” is here an indeclinable particle in the 
form of a part of a verb, used to convey the idea of iu- 
determinateness; as it has been said— 

“This particle sydt is in the form of a verb, but, from 
its being connected with the sense, it denotes 
indeterminateriess in sentences, and has a qualify¬ 
ing effect on the implied meaning.” 

If, again, the word sydt denoted determinateness, then 
it would be needless in the phrase, “may be, it is;” but 
since it really denotes indeterminateness, “may be, it is,” 
means “it is somehow;” sydt, “may be,” conveys the 1 
meaning of “ somehow,” faUhamcMt; and so it is not 
really useless. As one has said— 

“ The doctrine of the sydd-vdda, arises from our every¬ 
where rejecting the idea of the absolute ;} it depends on 
the sapta-blwhgl-naijci, and it lays down the distinction 
between what is to be avoided and to be accepted.” 

If a thing absolutely exists, it exists altogether, always, 
everywhere, and with everybody, and no one at anytime or 
place would ever make an effort fo obtain or avoid it, as 
it would be absurd to treat what is already present as an 
object to be obtained or avoided. But if it be relative (or 
indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain times and 
in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More¬ 
over, suppose that the question to be asked is this; “ Is 
being or non-being the real nature of the thing?” The 

1 I cannot understand the words tmlmdheh, and therefore leave them 
at the end of the first line, him vfita* untranslated. 
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rfeil nature of the thing cannot be leing , for then you 
could not properly use the phrase, “ It is a pot ” (ghatodi), 
as the two words la ” and “pot” would be tautological; 
nor ought you to say, “ It is not a pot/' as the words thus 
used would imply a direct contradiction; and the same 
argument is to be used in other questions. 1 As it has 
been declared— 

“It rnusf; not be said ‘It is a pot/ since the word ‘pot* 
implies ‘ is,;:- 

“Nor may you say ‘it is not a pot/ for existence and 
non-existence are mutually exclusive,” &c. 

The whole is thus to be summed up. Four classes of 
our opponents severally hold the doctrine of existence, 
non-existence, existence and non-existence successively, 
and the doctrine that everything is inexplicable (cmirva- 
chamyatd); 2 three other classes hold one or other of the 
three first theories combined, with the fourth. 3 Nov*, when 
they meet us with the scornf ul questions, “ Does the thing 
exist &c., we have an answer always possible, “ It exists 
in a certain way,” &c., and our opponents are all abashed 
to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the Sy&d- 
v&da, which ascertains the entire meaning of all things# 
Thus said the teacher in the Syddvdda-manjarb — 

"A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the 
object only of the omniscient; a thing partly determined 
is held to be the true object of scientific investigation. 4 
When our reasonings based on one point proceed in the 
revealed way, it is called the revealed Sydd-vdda, which 
ascertains the entire meaning of all things.” 

"All other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual 
propositions and counter-propositions; it is only the doc¬ 
trine of the Arhat which with no partiality equally favours 
all sects.” 

1 Thus Govind>innnda applies it tenet in the Khandanfahhanda-khd- 
( Ycd Sul., ii. 2, 33) to “ may be dya. 

it is one/’ “ may be it ia many,” a In p, 42, lino 17, for matcndw,i?ri- 
&c. f tdni read matena rnisritdni. 

' J 'AxaraXtfipia. This isSriharabas 4 In p. 43, line 2, for na ya*ya 

read my any a. 
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Th© Join a doctrine 1 ms thus been, summed up by 
J.inadatta~siiri“ 

« The hindrances belonging to vigour, enjoyment, sensual 
pleasure, giving find receiving, — sleep, fear, ignorance, aver¬ 
sion, laughter, lik^^^ disliking, love, hatred, want of in¬ 
difference, desire, sorrow, deceit, these ore the eighteen 
‘faults’ (dosha) according to our system. 1 The divine 
Jina is our Guru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
tattwas. The path 2 of emancipation consists of knowledge, 
intuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof 
(pramdna) in the Sydd-vdda doctrine, —sense-perception 
and inference. All consists of the eternal and the non¬ 
eternal; there are nine or seven tattwas . The jvm, the 
ajhm t merit and demerit, dsrctva, samvara, handlui, nvrjard, 
<mukti , —we will now explain each, Jim is defined as 
intelligence ; ajiva is all other than it; merit means bodies 
which arise from good actions, demerit the opposite; 
cUrava is the bondage of actions, 3 nirjard is the unloosing 
thereof; rtoofoha arises from the destruction of the eight 
forms of barman or “ action”" But by some teachers 
« merit” is included in samvara* and “ demerit ” in dsrava * 

“ Of the soul which has attained the four infinite things 6 
and is hidden from the w^orld, and whose eight actions are 
abolished, absolute liberation is declared by Jina* The 
Bwetambaras are the destroyers of all defilement, they 
live by alms, 8 they pluck out their hair, they practise 
patience, they avoid all association, and are called the 
Jama Sddhus. . The Digambaras pluck out their hair, they 

1 This list is badly printed in the s This seems corrupt,—a line is 
Calcutta edition. It is really idenu- probably lost. 

cal with that given in Hemachandra’s * In last line, for mifisvave read 
J bhidhdna •ch ifitdmani, 72, 73; but sammre. 

we must correct the readings to & Does this mean the knowledge 
atifardyds, rdgaiiwcalidv aviratihtmcr- of the world, the soul, the liberated 
rnh, and hdso for him&dr. The order and liberation? These are called 
ot* tho eighteen dvshas in the Cal* ancinta. Bee Weber’s JBhagavati, 
cutta edition is given by Hema- pp. 250, 26 r-266. 

Chandra as 4. 5, I, 2, 3, 10, it, 12, (l Sarajohirandh is explained by 
7,0, ?7, 16, 18, 8, 6, 15, 13, 14. the rajoharanadh rtrin (~ vratin) of 

1 In p. 43, line 13, for vartini read Haliiyudba, ii. 189. 
vartinih . 




carry peacocks’ tails in their hands, they drink from their 
hands, and they eat upright in the giver's house,—these 
are the second class of the Jaina Rishis. 


“A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she 
enters not Mukti,—so say the Digambaras; hut there is 
a great division on this point between them and the 
^wetambarasd E. B. C. 

1 Of* Wilson, Eimys, i. 340, For strlm read atri 
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ME bIm-XNUJA SYSTEM. 

This doctrine of the Arlratas deserves a rational con¬ 
demnation, for whereas there is only one thing really 
existent, the simultaneous co-existence of existence, non¬ 
existence and other modes in a plurality of really existing 
things is an impossibility. If or should any one say: 
Granting the impossibility of the co-existence of exist¬ 
ence and non-existence, which are reciprocally contra¬ 
dictory, why should there not be an alternation between 
existence and non-existence ? there being the rule that 
it is action, not Ens, that alternates. If or let it be sup¬ 
posed that the whole universe is multiform, in reliance 
upon the examples of the elephant-headed Ganesa and of 
the incarnation of Vishrm as half man, halt lion; for 
the elephantine and the leonine nature existing in one 
part, and the human in another, and consequently there 
being no contradiction, those parts being different, these 
examples are inapplicable to the maintenance of a uature 
multiform as both existent and non-existent in one and 
the same part (or place). Again, if any one urge : Let 
there be existence in one form, and non-existence in 
another, and thus both will be compatible; we rejoin : 
Not so, for if you had said that at different times existence 
and non-existence may be the nature of any tiling, then 
indeed there would have been no vice in your procedure. 
Nor is it to be contended: Let the multiformity of the 
universe be like the length and shortness which pertain 


mtSffiy 
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to the same tiling (in different relations); for in these (in 
this length and shortness) there is no contrariety, in¬ 
asmuch as they are contrasted with different objects. 
Therefore, for \vant of evidence, existence and non-exist¬ 
ence as reciprocally contradictory cannot reside at the 
same time in the same thing. In a like maimer may be 
understood the refutation of the other bhctngas (Arhata 
tenets). 

Again, we ask, is this doctrine of the seven bhangas, 
which lies at the base of all this, itself uniform (as ex¬ 
cluding one contradictory), or multiform (as conciliating 
contradictories). If it is uniform, there will emerge a 
contradiction to your thesis that all things are multiform ; 
if it is multiform, you have not proved what you wished 
to prove, a multiform statement (as both existent and 
non-existent) proving nothing. 1 In either case, there is 
rope for a noose for the neck of the Syad-Vadin. 

An admirable author of institutes has the founder of 
the Arhata system, dear to the gods (uninquiring pietist), 
proved himself to be, when lie has not ascertained whether 
his result is the settling of nine or of seven principles, 
nor the investigator who settles them, nor his organon, the 
inodes of evidence, nor the matter to be evidenced, whether 
it be ninefold or not ! 

In like manner if it be admitted that the soul has (as 
the Arhatas say), an extension equal to that of the body, 
it will follow that in the case of the souls of ascetics, who 
by the efficacy of asceticism assume a plurality of bodies. 


* Cf. “The argument, in defence 
of the Maxim of Contradiction is 
that it is a postulate employed in 
all the particular statements as to 
matters of daily experience that a 
man understands and acts upon when 
heard from his neighbours ; a postu¬ 
late Biich that, if you deny it, no 
speech is either significant or trust¬ 
worthy to inform and guide those 
who hear it. You may cite innu¬ 
merable examples both of speech and 
action in the detail of life, which the 


Hernkleitean must go through like 
other persons, and when, if he pro¬ 
ceeded upon his own theory, he could 
neither give nor receive information 
by speech, nor ground any action 
upon the beliefs which he declares 
to co-exist in his own mind. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Herakleitean Kratylus 
(po Aristotle says' renounced the 
use of affirmative speech, and simply 
pointed with his finger.”—Grote’a 
Aristotle, vol ii. pp. 297, 298. 
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there is a differentiation of the soul for each of those bodies. 
A soul of the size of a human body would not (in the 
course of its transmigrations) be able to occupy the whole 
body of an elephant; aud again, when it laid aside its 
elephantine body to enter into that of ao ant, it would lose 
its capacity of filling its former frame. And it cannot he 
supposed that the soul resides successively in the human, 
elephantine, and other bodies, like the light of a lamp 
which is capable of contraction and expansion, according 
as it occupies the interior of a little station on the road¬ 
side- in which travellers are supplied with water, or the 
interior of a stately mansion; for it would follow (from 
sucli a supposition) that the soul being susceptible of 
modifications and consequently non-eternal, there would 
be a loss of merits and a fruition of good and evil un¬ 
merited. 

As if then we had thrown their best wrestler, the re- 
dergutiou of the rest of their categories may be anticipated 
from this exposition of the manner in which their treat¬ 
ment of the soul lias been vitiated. 

Their doctrine, therefore, as repugnant to the eternal, 
infallible revelation, cannot be adopted. The venerated 
Vyasa accordingly propounded the aphorism <ii. 2, 33), 
“ Nay, because it is impossible in one; ” and this same 
aphorism has been analysed by Ramanuja with the ex¬ 
press purpose of shutting out the doctrine of the Jainas. 
The tenets of Ramanuja, are as follows :—Three categories 
are established, as soul, not-soul, and Lord; or as sub¬ 
ject, object, and supreme disposer. Thus it has been 
said— 

“Lord, soul, and not-soul are the triad of principles: 
1 Kiri (Vishnu) 

“Is Lord; individual spirits are souls; and the visible 
world is not-soul.” 

Others, again (the followers of Safikarachdrya), maintain 
that pure intelligence, exempt from all differences, the 
absolute, alone is really existent; and that this absolute 
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■whose essence is eternal, pure, intelligent, and free, the 
identity of which with the .individuated spirit is learnt 
from the a reference to the same object” (predication), 
“ That, art thou,” undergoes bondage and emancipation. 
The universe of differences (or conditions) such as that of 
subject and object, is all illusorily imagined by illusion as 
in that (one reality), as is attested by a number of texts : 
Existent only, fair sir, was this in the beginning, One only 
without a second, and so forth. Maintaining this, and 
acknowledging a suppression of this beginning! ess illusion 
by knowledge of the unity (and identity) of individuated 
spirits and the undifferenced absolute, in conformity with 
hundreds of texts from the Upanishads, such as He that 
knows spirit passes beyond sorrow; rejecting also any 
real plurality of things, in conformity with the text con¬ 
demnatory of duality, viz., Death after death he undergoes 
'who looks upon this as manifold; and thinking themselves 
very wise, the Safikaras will not tolerate this division 
(viz., the distribution of things into soul, not-soul, and 
Lord). To all this the following connterposition is laid 
down:— This might be all well enough if there were any 
proof of such illusion. But there is no such ignorance (or 
illusion), an unbeginning entity, suppressible by know¬ 
ledge, testified in the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know 
not myself and other tilings. Thus it has been said (to 
explain the views of the Sankara)— 

“Entitative from everlasting, which is dissolved by 
knowledge, 

“ Such is illusion. This definition the wise enunciate.” 
This perception (they would further contend) is. not 
conversant about the absence of knowledge. For who 
can maintain this, and to whom ?. One who leans on the 
arm of Prabhakara, or one to whom Kumarila-bhatta gives 
his hand ? Not the former, for in the words — 

“ By means of its own and of another’s form, eternal in 
the existent and non-existent, 

“ Thing is recognised something by some at certain times. 
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“ Non-entity is but another entity by some kind of 
relation. Non-entity is but another entity, naught 
else, for naught else is observed/* 

They deny any non-entity ulterior to entity. Non¬ 
entity being cognisable by the sixth instrument of know¬ 
ledge (< MMqnlabdJii), and knowledge being always an object 
of inference, the absence of knowledge cannot be an object 
of perception. If, again, any one who maintains non-entity 
to be perceptible should employ the above argument (from 
the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things); it may be replied: “Is there, or is there 
not, in the consciousness, I am ignorant, an apprehension 
of self as characterised by an absence, and of knowledge 
as the thing absent or non-existent ? If there is such 
apprehension, consciousness of tlio absence of knowledge 
will be impossible, as involving a contradiction. If there 
is not, consciousness of the absence of knowledge, which 
consciousness presupposes a knowledge of the subject and 
of the thing absent, will not readily become possible. In¬ 
asmuch (the Safikaras continue) as the foregoing difficul¬ 
ties do not occur if ignorance (or illusion) be entitative, 
this consciousness (I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) must be admitted to be conversant about an 
entitativa ignorance. 

All this (the Kamanuja replies) is about as profitable as 
it would be for a ruminant animal to ruminate upon ether; 
for an entitative ignorance is not; more supposable than 
an absence of knowledge. For (we would ask), is any 
self-conscious principle presented as an object and as a 
subject (of ignorance) as distinct from cognition ? If it is 
presented, how, since ignorance of a thing is terminable by 
knowledge of its essence, can the ignorance continue ? If 
none such is presented, how can we be conscious of an 
ignorance which has no subject and no object ? If you say: 
A pure manifestation of the spiritual essence is revealed 
only by the cognition opposed to ignorance (or illusion), 
and thus there is no absurdity in the consciousness of ign or- 




an.ce accompanied with a consciousness of its subject 
and object; then we rejoin: —Unfortunately for you, this 
(consciousness of subject) must arise equally in the absence 
of knowledge (for sucli we define illusion to be), notwith¬ 
standing your assertion to the contrary. It must, there¬ 
fore, be acknowledged that the cognition, I am ignorant, 

I know not myself and other things, is conversant about 
an absence of cognition allowed by us both. 

Well, then (the Sankaras may contend), let the form of 
cognition evidentiary of illusion, which is under disputa¬ 
tion, he inference, as follows;—Eight knowledge must have 
1 tad for its antecedent another entity (sc. illusion), an entity 
different from mere prior non-existence of knowledge, 
which envelops the objects of knowledge, which is ter¬ 
minable by knowledge, which occupies the place of know¬ 
ledge, inasmuch as it (the right knowledge) illuminates an 
object not before illuminated, like the light of a lamp 
springing up for the first time in the darkness. This argu- 
ment°(we reply) will not stand grinding (in the dialectic 
mill); for to prove the (antecedent) illusion, you will 
require an ulterior illusion which you do not admit, and a 
violation of your own tenets will ensue, while if you do 
not so prove it, it may or may not exist; and, moreover, 
the example is incompatible with the argument, for it can¬ 
not be the lamp that illumines the hitherto unillumined 
object, since it is knowledge only that illumines; and an 
illumination of objects may be effected by knowledge 
even without the lamp, while the light of the lamp is on 
ancillary to the visual organ which effectuates the cogni¬ 
tion, ancillary mediately through the dispulsion of the 
obstruent darkness. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The couuterposition (of the Ramanujas) is as follows : — 
The illusion under dispute does not reside in Brahman, 
who is pure knowledge, because it is an illusion, like the 
illusion about nacre, &c. If any one ask: Has not the 
self-conscious entity that underlies the illusion about 
nacre, &c., knowledge only lor its nature ! they reply : 
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Do not start such difficulties; for we suppose that con¬ 
sciousness by its bare existence has the nature of creating 
conformity to the usage about (i.e., the name and notion 
of) some object; and such consciousness, also called know¬ 
ledge, apprehension, comprehension, intelligence, &c., con¬ 
stitutes the soul, or knowledge, of that which acts and 
knows. If any one ask: How can the soul, if it con¬ 
sists of cognition, have cognition as a quality? they 
reply: This question is futile; for as a gem, the sun, 
and other luminous things, existing in the form of light, 
are substances in which light as a quality inheres—-for 
light, as existing elsewhere than in its usual receptacle, 
and as being a mode of things though a substance, is still 
styled and accounted a quality derived from determination 
by that substance,—so this soul, while it exists as a self- 
luminous intelligence, has also intelligence as its quality. 
Accordingly the "V'edic texts: A lump of salt is always 
within and without one entire, mass of taste, so also this 
soul is within and without an entire mass of knowledge; 
Herein this person is itself a light. ; Of the knowledge of 
that which knows there is no suspension ; He who knows, 
smells this; and so also, This is the soul which, consisting 
of knowledge, is the light within the heart; For this per¬ 
son is the seer, the hearer, the taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the understander, the doer ; The person is know¬ 
ledge, and the like texts. 

It is not to be supposed that the Veda also affords 
evidence of the existence of the cosmical illusion, in the 
text, Enveloped in untruth ( anrita .) ; for the word untruth, 
{anrita) denotes that which is other than truth (pita). 
The word rita has a passive sense, as appears from the 
Words, Drinking pita. .Rita means works done without 
desire of fruit; having as its reward the attainment of the 
bliss of the Supreme Spirit through his propitiation. In 
the text in question, untruth ( anrita ) designates the scanty 
fruit enjoyed during transmigratory existence as opposed to 
that (which results from propitiation of the Supreme Spirit). 



which temporal fruit is obstructive to the attainment of 
supreme existence (brahman ); the entire text (when the 
context is supplied) being: They who find not this sup¬ 
remo sphere {hrahma-lolca) are enveloped in untruth. In 
such texts, again, as Let him know illusion (mdyd) to be 
the primary enuurative cause (prakriti), the term ( rti&yd) 
designates the emanative cause, consisting of the three 
“ cords” (puna), and creative of the diversified universe. 
It does not designate tfie inexplicable illusion (for which 
the Sankaras contend). 

In such passages as, By him the defender of the body of 
the child, moving rapidly, the thousand illusions (rndyd) of 
the barbarian were swooped upon as by a hawk, we observe 
that the word “illusion” (m&yd) designates the really 
existent weapon of a Titan, capable of projective diversified 
creation. The Veda, then, never sets out an inexplicable 
illusion. Nor (is the cosrnieal illusion to be inferred from 
the “grand text,” That art thou), inasmuch as the words. 
That art thou, being incompetent to teach unity, and in¬ 
dicating a conditionate Supreme Spirit, wo cannot under¬ 
stand by them the essential unity of the mutually exclusive 
supreme and individual spirits; for such a supposition (as 
that they are identical) would violate the law of excluded 
middle. To explain this. The* term That denotes the 
Supreme Spirit exempt from all imperfections, of illimit¬ 
able excellence, a repository of innumerable auspicious 
attributes, to whom the emanation, sustentation, retracta¬ 
tion of the universe is a pastime; 1 such being the Supreme 
Spirit, spoken of in such texts as, That desired, let me be 
many, let me bring forth. Perhaps the word Thou, refer¬ 
ring to the same object (as the word That), denotes the 
Supreme Spirit characterised by consciousness, having all 
individual spirits as his body; for a “reference to the 
same object” designates one thing determined by two 
modes. Here, perhaps, an Advaita-vadin may reply: Why 

1 Of. the dictum of Herakleifcus; p. 803): Man is made to be the 
Making worlds is Zeus's pastime ; plaything of God. 
and that of 1 'lato (Laws, Book vii. 
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may not the purport of tho reference to the same object; 
in the words, That art thou, be undifferenced essence, the 
unity of souls, these words (That and thou) having. a 
(reciprocally) implicate power by abandonment of opposite 
portions of their meaning; as is the case in the phrase, 
This is that Devadatta. In the words, This is that Deva- 
datta, we understand by the word That, a person in rela¬ 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word This, 
a person in relation to the present time and place. That 
both are one'ancl the same is understood by the form of 
predication (“reference to the same object”). Now as 
one and the same thing cannot at the same time be known . 
as .in different times and places, the two words (This, and 
That) must refer to the essence (and not to the accidents 
of time and place), and unity of essence can be understood. 
Similarly in the text, That art thou, there is implicated 
an indivisible essence by abandonment of the contradictory 
portions (of the denotation), viz., finite cognition (which 
belongs to the individual soul or Thou), and infinite cog¬ 
nition (which belongs to the real, or umndividual soul). 
This suggestion (the Ramanujas reply) is unsatisfactory, 
for there is no opposition (between This and ihatj in t 10 
example (This is that Deva-datta), and consequently not 
the smallest particle of “implication” (la 1 cshan&, boih This 
and That being used in their denotative capacity). The 
connection of one object with two times past and present 
involves no contradiction. And any contradiction sup¬ 
posed to arise from relation to different places may be 
avoided by a supposed difference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past, and the existence in the nem 
beine present. Even if we concede to you the “ implica¬ 
tion.” the (supposed) contradiction being avoidable by sup¬ 
posing one term (either That or Thou) to be implicative, it 
is unnecessary to admit that both words are implicative. 
Otherwise (if we admit that both words are implicative), 
if it be granted that the one thing may he recognised, 
with the concomitant assurance that it diilers as this and 





as that, permanence in things will be inadmissible, and 
the Buddhist assertbr of a momentary flux of things will 
be triumphant. 


We have, therefore (the Ramanujas continue), laid it 
down in this question that there is no contradiction in the 
identity of the individual and the Supreme Spirit, the 
individual, spirits being the body and the Supreme Spirit 
the soul For the individual spirit as the body, and there¬ 
fore a form, of the Supreme Spirit, is identical with the 
Supreme Spirit, according to another text, Who abiding 
in the soul, is the controller of the soul, who knows the 
soul, of whom soul is the body. 

Your statement of the matter, therefore, is too narrow. 
Au, wcftds are designatory of the Supreme Spirit. They 
are not all synonymous, a variety of media being possible; 
thus as all organised bodies, divine, human, &c., are forms 
of individual spirits, so all things (are the body of Sup¬ 
reme Spirit), all things are identical with Supreme Spirit. 
Hence— 

God, Man, Yaksha, Pi&icha, serpent, Rakshasa, bird, 
tree, creeper, wood, stone, grass, jar, cloth,—these and all 
other words, be they what they may, which are current 
among mankind as denotative by means of their base and 
its suffixes, as denoting those things, in denoting things of 
this or that apparent constitution, really denote the in¬ 
dividual souls which assumed to them such body, and the 
whole complexes of things terminating in the Supreme 
Spirit ruling within. That God and all other words what¬ 
soever ultimately denote the Supreme Spirit is stated in 
the Tattvamiiktavalf and in the Chaturantara— 

“ God, and all other words, designate the soul, none else 
than That, called the established entity, 

“ Of this there is much significant and undoubted 
exemplification in common speech and in the 
Yeda; 

**Existence when dissociated from spirit is unknown; 
in the form of gods, mortals, and the rest 
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“ When pervading the individual spirit, the infinite 
has made a diversity of names and forms in the 
world” 

In these words the author, setting forth that all words, 
God, and the rest, designate the body, and showing in the 
words, “No unity in systems,” &c., the characteristic of 
body, and showing in the words, “ By words which are sub¬ 
stitutes for the essence of things/' &c„ that it is established 
that nothing is different from the universal Lord, lays down 
in the verses, Significant of the essence, &c., that all words 
ultimately designate the Supreme Spirit, All this may be 
ascertained from that work. The same matter has been 
enforced by Bamanuja in the Yedartha-saiigrah^ when 
analysing the Medic text about names and forms. 

Moreover, every form of evidence having some deter¬ 
minate object, there can be no evidence of an undetermined 
(unconditionate) reality. Even in non-discriminative per¬ 
ception it is a determinate (or conditioned) thing thau is 
cognised. Else in discriminative perception there could 
not be shown to be a cognition characterised by an already 
presented form, Again, that text, That art thou, is not 
sublative of the universe as rooted in illusion, like a sen¬ 
tence declaratory that what was illusorily presented, as a 
snake is a piece of rope ; nor does knowledge of the unity 
of the absolute and the soul bring (this illusory universe) 
to an end ; for we have already demonstrated that there 
is no proof of these positions. 

Nor is there an absurdity (as the Sankara3 would say), 
on the hypothesis enuneiatory of the reality of the universe, 
in affirming that by a cognition of one there is a cognition 
of all things: for it is easily evinced that the mundane 
egg, consisting of the primary cause (jprah'iU), intellect, 
self-position, the rudimentary elements, the gross elements, 
the organs (of sense and of action), and the fourteen worlds, 
and the gods, animals, men,,' movable things, and so 
forth, that exist within it, com rag a complex of all 
forms, is all an effect, and that from the single cognition 
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of absolute spirit as its (emamativc) cause, when we recog¬ 
nise that all this is absolute* spirit (there being a tautology 
between cause and effect;^ there arises cognition of all 
things, and thus by cognition of one cognition of alt Be¬ 
sides, if all else than absolute spirit were unreal, then all 
being non-existent, it /would follow that by one cognition 
all cognition 'would b& sublated. 

It is laid down (by the Eamanujas) that retractation 
into the universe ( pralaya) is when the universe, the body 
whereof consists /of souls and the originant ( prakrili ), 
returns to its imperceptible state,unsusceptible of division 
by names and f orms, existing as absolute spirit the emana- 
tive cause ; and that creation (or emanation) is the gross 
or perceptibly/ condition of absolute spirit, the body whereof 
is soul and/not soul divided by diversity of names and 
forms, in the condition of the (emanative) effect of absolute 
sphit. In this way the identity of cause and effect laid 
down in the aphorism (of Vyasa) treating of origination, 
is easily explicable. The statements that the Supreme 
Spirit is void of attributes, are intended (it is shown) to 
deny thereof phenomenal qualities which are to be escaped 
from by those that desire emancipation. The' texts which 
deny plurality are explained as allowed to be employed 
for the denial of the real existence of things apart from 
the Supreme Spirit, which is identical with all things, it 
being Supreme Spirit which subsists under all forms as 
the soul of all, all things sentient and imsentient being 
forms as being the body of absolute Spirit, 1 

What is the principle here involved, pluralism or monism, 
or a universe both one and more than one? Of these 
alternatives monism is admitted in saying that Supreme 
Spirit alone subsists in all forms as all is its body; both 
unity and plurality are admitted in saying that one only 
Supreme Spirit subsists under a plurality of forms diverse 
as soul and not-soul; and plurality is admitted in saying 

1 « Whose body nature is, and God the soul.”— Pope. ' 
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that the essential natures of soul, not-soul, and the Lord, 
are different, and not to be con.'/bunded. 

Of these (soul, not-soul, aidd the lord), individual, 
spirits, or .souls, consisting of uucpnti acted and unlimited 
pure knowledge, but enveloped \in illusion, that is, in 
works from all eternity, undergo contraction and expan¬ 
sion of knowledge according to the degrees of their merits. 
Soul experiences fruition, and after reaping pleasures and 
pains proportionate to merits an d demerits, there ensues 
knowledge of the Lord, or attainment the sphere of the 
Lord. Of things which are not-soul, and which are objects 
of fruition (or experience of pleasure an(d pain), uncon¬ 
sciousness, unconduciveness to the end of man, suscepti¬ 
bility of modification, and the like, are t|m properties. 
Of the Supreme Lord the attributes are subsistence, as 
the internal controller (or animator) of both the subjects 
and the objects of fruition; the boundless glory of' 
table knowledge, dominion, majesty, power, brightness, and 
the like, the countless multitude of auspicious qualities ; 
the generation at will of all things other than himself, 
whether spiritual or non-spiritual; various and infinite 
adornment with unsurpassable excellence, singular, uni¬ 
form, and divine. 

V.efikata-nafcha has given the following distribution of 
things:— 

“Those who know it have declared the principle to 
bo twofold, substance and non-substance; 

“Substance is dichotomised as unsentient and sentient; 
the former being the unevolved (ctvyaktci), and 
time. 

“ The latter is the f near' (pratyak) and the * distant f 
(par&k ); the ‘ near ’ being twofold, as either soul 
or the Lord; 

“The f distant’ is eternal glory and intelligence; the 
other principle some have called the unsentient 
primary/' 

Of these— 
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“ Substance undergoes a plurality of conditions; the 
originant is possessed of goodness and the other 
cords; 


“ Time has the form of years, &c.; soul is atomic and 
cognisant; the other, spirit is the Lord ; 

“ Eternal bliss has been declared as transcending the 
three cords (or modes of phenomenal existence), 
and also as characterised by goodness; 

“The cognisable manifestation of the cognisant is intel¬ 
ligence; thus are the characteristics of substance 
summarily recounted.” 

Of these (soul, not-soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, called souls, are different from the Supreme Spirit 
and eternal. Thus the text: Two birds, companions, 
friends, &c. (Eig-Veda, i. 164, 20). Accordingly it is 
stated (in the aphorisms of Kanada, iii. 2, 20), Souls are 
diverse by reason of diversity of conditions,. The eternity 
oi &ouls is often spoken of in revelation— 

“ *The soul is neither born, nor dies, nor having been 
shall it again cease to be; 

“ Unborn; unchanging, eternal, this ancient of days is 
not killed when the body is killed ” (Bhagavad- 
gitd, ii. 20). 

Otherwise (were the soul not eternal) there would follow 
a failure of requital and a fruition (of pleasures and pains) 
unmerited. It has accordingly been said (in the aphorisms 
of Gautama, iii. 25): Because no birth is seen of one who 
is devoid of desire. That the soul is atomic is well known 
from revelation— 

“If the hundredth'part of a hair be imagined to be 
divided a hundred times, 

u The soul may he supposed a part of that, and yet it is 
capable of infinity.” 

And again— 

“ Soul is of the size of the extremity of the spoke of a 
wheel. Spirit is to be recognised by the intelligence 
as atomic.” 
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The visible, insentient world, designated by tho term 
not-soul, is divided into three, as the object, the instru¬ 
ment, or the site of fruition. Of this world the efficient 
and substantial cause is the Deity, known under the 
names Purushottama (beu; of spirits), Yasudeva (a patrony¬ 
mic of Krishi.ua), and the like. 

“ Yasudeva is the supreme absolute spirit, endowed with 
auspicious attributes, 

‘‘The substantial cause, the efficient of the worlds, the 
animator of spirits.” 

This same Yasudeva, infinitely compassionate, tender to 
those devoted to him, the Supreme Spirit, with the pur¬ 
pose of bestowing various rewards apportioned to the 
deserts of his votaries in consequence of pastime, exists 
under five .modes, distinguished as “ adoration ” (archd), 
“ emanation ” ( \nblmvcv) ? u manifestation ” [yy'foha), “ the 
subtile” (stikshnet), and the “internal controller.” (i.) 
“ Adoration” is images, and so forth. (2.) “Emanatiqu 1" 
is his incarnation, as Rama, and so forth. (3.) His “ mani¬ 
festation” is fourfold, as Yasudeva, SaAkaitfoanu,' Pra- 
dyumna, and Aniraddha. (4,) “ The subtile ” is the 
entire Supreme Spirit, with six attributes, called Vasu- 
cleva. His attributes are exemption from sin, and the 
rest. That he is exempt from sin is attested in the Y'edic 
text: Passionless, deathless, without sorrow, without 
hunger, desiring truth, true in purpose. (5.) The “in¬ 
ternal controller ” the actuator of all spirits, according to 
the text: Who abiding in the soul, rules the soul within. 
When by worshipping each former embodiment a mass of 
sins inimical to the end of the soul (£&, emancipation) 
have been destroyed, the votary becomes entitled to prac¬ 
tise the worship of each latter embodiment. It has, there¬ 
fore, been said— 

“Yasudeva, in his tenderness to his votaries, gives, as 
desired by each, 

“ According to the merits of his qualified worshippers, 
large recompense. 





“ Bor that end, in pastime he makes to himself his five 
embodiments; 


“Images and the like are ‘adoration;’ his incarnations 
are * emanations; ’ 

“As Sankarshana, Vasndeva, Pradyumna, Animddha, 
his manifestation is to be known to be fourfold; 
* the subtile ’ is the entire six. attributes; 

“ That self-same called Vasudeva is styled the Supreme 
Spirit; 

“ The internal controller is declared as residing in the 
soul, the actuator of the soul, 

“ Described in a multitude of texts of the Upanishads, 
such as ‘ Who abiding in the soul/ 

" P>y the worship of ‘ adoration/ a man casting off liis 
defilement becomes a qualified votary; 

“By the subsequent worship of ‘emanation,’ he be¬ 
comes qualified for the worship of ‘manifestation;’ 
next, 

“ By the worship thereafter of ‘ the subtile/ he becomes 
able to behold the ‘ internal controller/ ” 

The worship of the Deity is described in the Paneha- 
ratra as consisting of five elements, viz., (i.) the access, (2.) 
the preparation, (3.) oblation, (4.) recitation, (5.) devotion. 
Of these, access is the sweeping, smearing, and so forth, 
of the way to the temple. The preparation is the provision 
of perfumes, flowers, and the like appliances of worship. 
Oblation is worship of the deities. Becitation is the 
muttered ejaculation of sacred texts, with attention to 
what they mean, the rehearsal of hymns and lauds of 
Vishnu, the commemoration of his names, and study of 
institutes which set forth the truth. Devotion is medita¬ 
tion on the Deity. When the vision of the visible world 
has been brought to a close by knowledge accumulated by 
the merit of such worship, the infinitely compassionate 
Supreme Spirit, tender to his votaries, bestows upon the 
votary devoted to his lord and absorbed in his lord, his 
own sphere infinite and endless, marked by consciousness 
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of being like him, from which there is no future return 
(to the sorrows of transinigratory existence). So the 
traditionary text— 

u When they have come to me, the liigh-souled no 
longer undergo future birth, a receptacle of pain, 
transitory, having attained to the supreme con¬ 
summation. 

“ Vasudeva, having found his votary, bestows upon him 
his own mansion, blissful, undecaying, from whence 
there is no more return” 

After laying up all this in his heart, leaning upon the 
teaching of the great Upanishad, and finding the gloss on 
the Vedanta aphorisms by the venerated BodhayanaeMrya 
too prolix, Kamamija composed a commentary on the 
^arirakaminidnsa (or Vedanta theosophy). In this the 
sense of the first aphorism, “Then hence the absolute 
must be desired to be known,” is given as follows:—The 
word then in this aphorism means, after understanding the 
hitherto-current sacred rites. Thus the glossator writes: 
“ After learning the sacred rites,” he desires to know the 
absolute. The word hence states the reason, viz., because 
one who lias read the Veda and its appendages and under¬ 
stands its meaning is averse from sacred rites, their 
recompense being perishable. The wish to know the 
absolute springs up in one who longs for permanent 
liberation, as being the means of such liberation. By the 
word absolute is designated the Supreme Spirit, from whom 
are essentially excluded all imperfections, who is of illimi¬ 
table excellence, and of innumerable auspicious attributes. 
Since then the knowledge of sacred rites and the perform¬ 
ance of those rites is mediately through engendering dis¬ 
passionateness, and through putting away the defilement 
of the understanding, an instrument of the knowledge of 
the absolute; and knowledge of sacred rites and know¬ 
ledge of the absolute being consequently cause and effect, 
the former and the latter Mfmansd constitute one system 
of institutes.* On this account the glossator has described 
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one with, the sixteenfold system of Jaimini. 
That the fruit of sacred rites is perishable, and that of the 
knowledge of the absolute imperishable, has been laid down 
in virtue of Yedic texts, such as: Scanning the spheres 
gained by rites, let him become passionless; Not wrought 
by the rite performed, accompanied with inference and dis¬ 
junctive reasoning. Revelation, by censuring each when 
unaccompanied by the other, shows that it is knowledge 
together with works that is efficacious of emancipation, in 
the words : Blind darkness they enter who prefer illusion, 
and a greater darkness still do they enter who delight in 
knowledge only; knowledge and illusion, he who knows 
these both, he passing beyond death together with illusion, 
tastes immortality by knowledge, Conformably it is said 
in the Pancharatra-rahasya— 

“That ocean of compassion, the Lord, tender to his 
votaries, 

“Por Ids worshipper’s sake takes five embodiments 
upon him. 

“These are styled Adoration, Emanation, Manifestation, 
the Subtile, the Internal Controller, 

“Resorting whereto souls attain to successive stages of 
knowledge. 

“As a man’s sins are worn away by each successive 
worship, 

“He becomes qualified for the worship of each next 
embodiment. 

“ Thus day by day, according to religion, revealed and 
^ traditional, 

. “By the aforesaid worship Yasudeva becomes propitious 
to mankind. 

“Hari, when propitiated by devotion in the form of 
meditation, 

“At once brings to a close that illusion which is the 
aggregate of works. 

“ Then in souls the essential attributes, from which 
transmigration has vanished, 
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“Are manifested, auspicious, omniscience, and the 
rest 

“ These qualities are common to tlie emancipated spirits 
and the Lord, 

“ Universal efficiency alone among them is peculiar to 
the Deity. 

“ Emancipated spirits are ulterior to the infinite absolute, 
'which is unsusceptible of aught ulterior ; 

“ They enjoy all beatitudes together with that Spirit.” 

It is therefore stated that those who suffer the three 
hinds of pain must, for the attainment oi immortality, 
investigate the absolute spirit known under such appella¬ 
tions as the Highest Being. According to the maxim: The 
base and the suffix convey the meaning conjointly, and of 
these the meaning of the suffix takes the lead, the notion 
of desire is predominant (in the \xon\ jipidsitmyo), m&. 
desired knowledge is the predicate (in the aphorism. Then 
hence the absolute must be desired to be known). Know¬ 
ledge is cognition designated by such terms as meditation, 
devotion ; not the merely superficial knowledge derived 
from verbal communication, such being competent to any 
one who hears a number of words and understands the 
force of each, even without any predication; in conformity 
with such Vedic texts as : Self indeed it is that is to he 
seen, to be heard, to be thought, to be pondered; He should 
meditate that it is self alone; Having known, let him 
acquire excellent wisdom; He should know that which 
is beyond knowledge. In these texts “to be heard” is 
explanatory, hearing being understood (but not enounced) 
in the text about sacred study (viz., shadangena vcdo ’dhyeyo 
fheyaklia, the Veda, with its six appendages, is to be 
studied and known); so that a man who has studied the 
Veda must of his own accord, in acquiring the Veda and 
its appendages, engage in “hearing/' in order to ascertain 
the sense by examining it and the occasion of its enounce- 
ment. The term “to be thought” (or “to lie inferred”) 
is also explanatory, cogitation (or inference) being under- 
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as the complementary meaning of hearing, according 
to the aphorism: Before its signification is attained the 
system is significant. Meditation is a reminiscence con¬ 
sisting of an unbroken succession of reminiscences like a 
stream of oil, it being revealed in the text, in continuity 
of reminiscence there is a solution of all knots,— that 
it is unintormittent reminiscence that is the means of 
emancipation* And this reminiscence is tantamount to 
intuition. 

<c Cut is his heart's knot, solved are all Ms doubts, 

And exhausted are all his works, when lie lias seen 
the Highest and Lowest/' 

because he becomes one with that Supreme. So also in 
the words, Self indeed is to be seen, it is predicated of this 
reminiscence that it is an intuition. Eeminiscenee be¬ 
comes intuitional through the vivacity of the representa¬ 
tions. The author of the Yakya has treated of all this in 
detail in the passage beginning Cognition is meditation. 
The characters of this meditation are laid out in the text : 
This soul is not attainable by exposition, nor by wisdom, 
nor by much learning ; Whom God chooses by him God 
may be attained. To him this self unfolds its own 
nature. For it is that which is dearest which is choice¬ 
worthy, and as the soul finds itself most clear, so the Lord 
is of Himself most dear, as was declared by the Lord 
Himself— 

“ To them always devoted, who worship me with love, 

“I give the devotion of understanding whereby they 
come to me." 

And again— 

“ That Supremo Spirit, Arjuna, is attainable by faith 
unwavering/' 

But devotion (or faith) is a kind of cognition which 
admits no other motive than the illimitable beatitude, and 
is free from all other desires; and the attainment of this 
devotion .is by discrimination and other means. As is 
said by the author of the Vakya: Attainment thereof 
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results from discrimination (vimJca), exemption (vimofca), 
practice (aNiydsaj, observance (biyd), excellence (hcclydna), 
freedom from despondency (anavasdda), satisfaction (anud- 
dharsha), according to the equivalence (of the definition), 
and the explication (of these terms). Of these means, 
discrimination is purity of nature, resultant from eating 
undefiled food, and the explication (of discrimination) is 
From purity of diet, purity of understanding, and by 
purity of understanding tin; unintermittent reminiscence. 
Exemption is non-attachment to sensuous desires; the 
explication being, Let the quietist meditate. Practice is 
reiteration ; and of this a traditionary explication is quoted 
(from the Bhag&vad-gfta) by (Rdmanuja) the author of 
the commentary: For ever modified by the modes thereof. 
Observance is the performance of rites enjoined in revela¬ 
tion and tradition according to one’s ability; the explica¬ 
tion being (the Vedic text), He who has performed rites 
is the best of those that know th,e supremo. The excel¬ 
lences^ are veracity, integrity, clemency, charity (alms¬ 
giving), and the like; the explication being, It is attained 
by veracity. Freedom from despondency is the contrary 
of dejection; the explication being, This soul is not attained 
by the faint-hearted. Satisfaction is the contentment 
which arises from the contrary of dejection; the explica¬ 


tion 


being. 


Quiescent, self-subdued. It has thus been 
shown that by the devotion of one in whom the darkness 
has been dispelled by the grace of the Supreme Spirit, 
propitiated by certain rites and observances, which devo¬ 
tion is meditation transformed, into a preseutative mani ¬ 
festation of soul, without ulterior motive, as incessantly 
and inimitably desired, the sphere of the Supreme Spirit 
(Vaikuptha) is attained. Thus Yamuna says: Attainable 
by the final, and absolute devotion of faith in one internally 
purified by both (works and knowledge); that is, in one 
whose internal organ is rectified by the devotion of works 
and knowledge. 

In anticipation of the inquiry, But what absolute is to 
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bo desired to be known ? the definition is given (in tie 
second aphorism). From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The genesis, and so forth, the creation (emana¬ 
tion), sustentation, and retractation (of the universe). 
Tire purport of the aphorism is that the emanation, sus- 
tentatioh, and retractation of this universe, inconceivably 
multiform in its structure, and interspersed with souls, 
from Brahma to a tuft of grass, of determinate place, 
time, and fruition, is from this same universal Lord, whose 
essence is contrary to all qualities which should he escaped 
from, of illimitable excellences, such as indefeasible voli¬ 
tion, and of innumerable auspicious attributes, omniscient, 
and omnipotent. 

In anticipation of the further inquiry, What proof is 
there of an absolute of this nature ? It is stated that the 
m/stem of institutes itself is the evidence (in the third 
aphorism): Because it has its source from the system. 
To have its source from the system is to be that whereof 
the cause or evidence is the system. The system, then, is 
the source (or evidence) of the absolute, as being the cause 
of knowing the self, which is the cause of knowing the 
absolute. Nor is the suspicion possible that the absolute 
may be reached by some other form of evidence. For 
perception can have no conversancy about the absolute 
since it is supersensible. Nor can inference, for the 
illation, the ocean, and the rest, must have a maker, be¬ 
cause it is an effect like a water-pot, is worth about as 
much as a rotten pumpkin. It is evinced that it is such 
texts as, Whence also these elements, that prove the 
existence of the absolute thus described. 

Though the absolute (it may be objected) be unsuscep ¬ 
tible of any other kind of proof, the system, did it not 
refer to activity and cessation of activity, could not posit 
the absolute aforesaid. To avoid by anticipation any 
queries on this point, it is stated (in the fourth aphorism) : 
But that is from the construction. This is intended to 
exclude the doubt anticipated. The evidence, then, of the 
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system is the only evidence that can he given of the 
absolute. Why? Because of the construction, that is 
because the absolute, that is, the highest end for man, is 
construed as the subject (of the first aphorism, viz., Then 
thence the absolute is to be desired to be known). , More¬ 
over, a sentence which has nothing to do either with acti¬ 
vity or with cessation of activity is not therefore void of 
purpose, for we observe that sentences merely declaratory 
of the nature of tilings, such as, A son is born to you, This 
is not a snake, convey a purpose, viz., the cessation of joy 
or of fear. Thus there is nothing unaccounted for. We 
have here given only a general indication. The details 
may bo learnt from the original (viz., Ramanuja's Bhashya 
on the Vedanta aphorisms); we therefore decline a further 
treatment, apprehensive of prolixity; and thus all is 
clear. 1 A. E. (x. 

1 For * further details respecting tm-vwHdvaU was printed in the 
Ihkminuja and his system, see Wii- Pandit for September 1871; but the 
son’s Works, vol. i. pp. 34-46; and lines quoted in p. 73 are not found 
B&nerjea’s Dialogues, ix. The Tat- there. 



CH APTER V. 

THE SYSTEM OF PFRNA-PUAJN'A. 

Anakda-Txrtha (lYirna-prajna, op Madhva) rejected this 
same Eamapuja' system, because, though like his own 
views, it teaches the atomic size of the soul, the servitude 
of the soul, the existence of the Veda without any per¬ 
sonal author, the authenticity of the Veda, the self-evidence 
of the instruments of knowledge, the triad of evidences, 
dependency upon the Paficha-rdtra, the reality of plurality 
in the uni verse, and so forth,—yet, in accepting three 
hypotheses as to reciprocally contradictory divisions, &c,, 
it coincides with the tenets of the Jainas. Showing that 
He is soul. That art thou, and a number of other texts of 
the TJpanishads bear a different import under a different 
explanation, he set up a new system under the guise of a 
new explication of the Bralnna-Mimansa (or Vedanta). 

For in his doctrine ultimate principles are dichotomised 
into independent and dependent; as it is stated in the 
Tattva-viveka:— 

“ Independent and dependent, two principles are re¬ 
ceived; 

“The independent is Vishnu the Lord, exempt from 
imperfections, and of inexhaustible excellences” 

Here it will be urged (by the Advaita-vaclins): Why 
predicate of the absolute these inexhaustible excellences 
in the teeth of the Upanishads, which lay down that the 
absolute principle is void of homogeneity and hetero¬ 
geneity, and of all plurality in itself? To this be it 
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replied: Not so,, for these texts of the Upanishads, as 
contradictory of many proofs positive of duality, cannot 
afford proof of universal unity; perception, for example, 
in the consciousness, This is different from that, pronounces 
a difference between things, blue and yellow, and no forth. 
The opponent will rejoin: Do you hold that perception is 
cognisant of a perceptional difference, or of a difference 
constituted by the thing and its opposite ? The former 
alternative will not hold: for without a cognition of the 
thing and its opposite, the recognition of the difference, 
which presupposes such a cognition, will he impossible. 
On the latter alternative it must be asked, Is the appre¬ 
hension of the difference preceded by an apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, or are all the three (the thing, 
its contrary, and the contrariety) simultaneously appre¬ 
hended ? It cannot be thus preceded, for the operation 
of the intellect is without delay (or without successive 
steps), and there would also result a logical seesaw (appre¬ 
hension of the difference presupposing apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, and apprehension of the thing 
and its contrary presupposing apprehension of the differ¬ 
ence). Nor can there be a simultaneous apprehension (of 
the thing, its contrary, and the difference); for cognitions 
related as cause and effect cannot he simultaneous, and 
the cognition of the thing is the cause of the recognition 
of the difference; the causal relation between the two 
being recognised by a concomitance and non-concomitance 
(mutual exclusion), the difference not being cognised even 
when the thing is present, without a cognition of its absent 
contrary. The perception of difference, therefore (the 
opponent concludes), is not easily admissible. To this let 
the reply be as followsAre those objections proclaimed 
against one who maintains a difference identical with the 
things themselves, or against one who maintains a differ¬ 
ence between things as the subjects of attributes ? In the 
former case, you will be, as the saying runs, punishing a 
respectable Brahman for the offence of a thief, the objee- 
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tions you adduce beipg irrelevant If it be urged that if 
it is tlie essence of the thing that is the difference, then 
it will no longer require a contrary counterpart ; but if 
difference presuppose a contrary counterpart, it will exist 
everywhere; this statement must be disallowed, for while 
the essence of a thing is first known as different from 
everything else, the determinate usage (name and notion) 
may Be shown to depend upon a contrary counterpart; 
for example, the essence of a thing so far as constituted 
by its dimensions is first cognised, and afterwards it be¬ 
comes the object of some determinate judgment, as long or 
short in relation to some particular counterpart (or con¬ 
trasted object). Accordingly, it is said in the Vishnu- 
tattva-nirnaya : “ Difference is not proved to exist by the 
relation of determinant and determinate; for this relation 
of determinant and determinate (or predicate and subject) 
presupposes difference; and if difference were proved to 
depend upon the thing and its counterpart, and the* thing 
audits counterparty to presuppose difference, difference as 
involving a logical circle could not be accounted for; but 
difference is itself a real predicament (or ultimate entity). 
For this reason (viz., because difference is a thing) it is 
that men in quest of a cow do not act (as if they had 
found her) when they see a gayal, and do not recall the 
word cow. Nor let it be objected that (if difference be a 
real entity and as such perceived) on seeing a mixture of 
milk and water, there would be a presentation of differ¬ 
ence; for the absence of any manifestation of, and judg¬ 
ment about, the difference, may be accounted for by the 
force of (the some) obstructives (as hinder the perception 
of other things), viz., aggregation of similars and the rest. 
Thus it has been said (in the Safikliya-karika, v. vii.)-— 
“From too great remoteness, from too great nearness, 
from defect in the organs, from instability of the 
common sensory, 

“From subtilty, from interposition, from being over¬ 
powered, and from aggregation of similars*” 
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s no perception respectively of a tree and the 
like on the peak of a mountain, because of its too great 
remoteness; of collyrium applied to the eyes, and so forth, 
because of too great proximity; of lightning and the like, 
because of a defect in the organs ; of a jar or the like 
in broad daylight, by one whose common sensory is be¬ 
wildered by lust and other passions, because of instability 
of the common sensory; of an atom and the like, because 
of their subtility; of things behind a wall, and sp forth, 
because of interposition ; of the light of a lamp and the 
like, in the day-time, because of its being overpowered; 
of milk and water, because of the aggregation of similars. 

Or let the hypothesis of difference in qualities be 
granted, and no harm is done; for given the apprehension 
of a subject of attributes and of its contrary, the presenta¬ 
tion of difference in their modes is possible. Bor let it be 
supposed that on the hypothesis of difference iu the modes 
of things, as each difference must he different from some 
ulterior difference, there will result an embarrassing pro¬ 
gression to infinity, there being no occasion for the 
occurrence of the said ulterior difference, inasmuch as we 
do not observe that men think and say that two things are 
different as differenced from the different, .Nor can an 
ulterior difference be inferred from the first difference, for 
there being no difference to serve as the example in such 
inference, there cannot but be a non-occurrence of infer¬ 
ence. And thus it must be allowed that in raising the 
objection you have begged for a little oil-cake, and have 
had to give us gallons of oil. If there be no difference for 
the example the inference cannot emerge. The bride is 
not married for the destruction of the bridegroom. There 
being, then, no fundamental difficulty, this infinite pro¬ 
gression presents no trouble. 

Difference (duality) is also ascertained by inference. 
Thus the Supreme Lord differs from the individual soul 
as the object of its obedience; and he who is to be obeyed 
by any person differs from that person, a king, for in- 
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stance, from his attendant* For men, desiring as they do 
the end of man, Let me have pleasure, let me not have 
the slightest pain, if they covet the position of their lord, 
do not become objects of his favour, nay, rather, they be¬ 
come recipients of all kinds of evil. He who asserts his 
own inferiority and the excellence of his superior, he it 
is who is to be commended; and the gratified superior 
grants his eulogist Ms desire. Therefore it has been 
said:— 

“ Kings destroy those who assert themselves to be 
kings, 

“ And grant to those who proclaim their kingly pre¬ 
eminence all that they desire.” 

Thus the statement of those (Advaita-vadins) in their 
thirst to be one with the Supreme Lord, that the supreme 
excellence of Vishnu is like a mirage, is as if they were to 
cut off their tongues in trying to get a fine plantain, since 
it results that through offending this supreme Vishnu they 
must enter into the hell of blind darkness (andha-tamasa). 
The same thing is laid down by M ad by a- man dira in the 
Mahabhdrata-t&tparya-nirnaya:— 

“ 0 Daityas, enemies of the eternal, "Vishnu’s anger is 
waxed great; 

“ He hurls the Daityas into the blind darkness, because 
they decide blindly.” 

This service (or obedience of which we have spoken) is 
triohofcomised into (i.) stigmatisation, (2.) imposition of 
names, (3.) worship. 

Of these, (1.) stigmatisation is (the branding upon one¬ 
self) of the weapons of Narayana (or Vishnu) as a memorial 
of him, and as a means of attaining the end which is 
needful (emancipation). Thus the sequel of the Sakalya- 
samhita:— 

“ The man who bears branded in him the discus of 
the immortal Vishnu, which is the might of the 
god's. 

“ He, shaking off his guilt, goes to the heaven (Vaikun- 
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tha) which ascetics, whose desires are passed away, 
enter into: 

“The discus Sudarkna by which, uplifted in his arm, 
the gods entered that heaven: 

“ Marked wherewith the Manus ejected the emana¬ 
tion of the world, that weapon Brahmans wear 
(stamped upon them); 

“Stigmatised wherewith, they go to the supreme sphere 
of Vishnu; 

“Marked with the stigmas of the wide-striding (Vishnu), 
let us become beatified.” 

Again, the Taittirfyalra U.panishad says: “He whose 
body is not branded, is raw, and tastes it not: votaries 
hearing it attain thereto.” The particular parts to he 
branded are specified in the Agneya-purana :~~ 

“ On his right hand let the Brahman wear Sudarsana, 

“On his left the conch-shell: thus have those who 
know the Veda declared.” 

In another passage is given the invocation to be recited 
on being branded with, the discus 

“ Sudarisana, brightly blazing, effulgent as ten million 
runs, 

«Show unto me, blind with ignorance, the everlasting 
way of Vishnu. 

“ Thou aforetime sprangest from the sea, brandished in 
the hand of Vishrm, 

“Adored by all the gods; 0 Faiichajanya, to thee be 
adoration.” 

(2,) Imposition of names is the appellation of sons and 
others by sucli names as Ke^ava, as a continual memorial 
of the name of the Supreme Lord. 

(3.) Worship is of ten kinds, viz,, with the voice, (1.) 
veracity, (2.) usefulness, (3.) kindliness, (4.) sacred study3 
with the body, (5.) almsgiving, (6.) defence, (7.) protection; 
with the common sensory, (8.) mercy, (9.) longing, and 
(10.) faith. Worship is the dedication to Narayana of 
each of these as it is realised. Thus it has been said:— 
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r Stigmatisation, imposition of names, worship; the last 
is of ten hinds.” 

Difference (or duality between the Supreme Being and 
the universe) may also he inferred from cognisability and 
other marks. So also difference (or duality) may be 
understood from revelation, from texts setting out duality 
in emancipation and beatitude, such as: “ All rejoice over 
truth attained; truthful, and celebrating the gift of the 
divine India, they recount his glory; ” “ Sarva, among those 
that know the truth, 0 Brahman, is in the universe, true 
spirit; true is individual spirit; truth is duality, truth 
is duality, in me is illusion, in me illusion, in me 
illusion.” 

Again:— 

“ After .attaining this knowledge, becoming like unto 
me, 

“In creation they are not horn again, in retractation 
they perish not' 5 (Blmgavad-gita, xiv, 2). 

According also to such aphorisms as, “ Excepting cos- 
mica! operation because of occasion, and because of non- 
proximity/’ 

Nor should suggestion be made that individual spirit 
is God in virtue of the text. He that knows the absolute 
becomes the absolute; for this text is hyperbolically 
eulogistic, like the text, Worshipping a Brahman devoutly 
a Siidra becomes a Br&hxnan, ie., becomes exalted. 

If any one urge that according to the text:— 

“If the universe existed it would doubtless come to an 
end,’ 5 

this duality is merely illusory, and in reality a unity, 
and that duality is learnt to be illusorily imagined; it may 
be replied: What you say is true, but you do not under¬ 
stand its meaning; for the real meaning is, If this world 
had been produced, it would, without doubt, come to an 
end; therefore this universe is from everlasting, a five¬ 
fold dual universe; and it is not non-existent, because 
it is mere illusion. Illusion is defined to be the will of 
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the Lord, in virtue of the testimony of many such pas¬ 
sages as:— 

“ The great illusion, ignorance, necessity, the bewilder¬ 
ment, 

“ The originant, ideation,—thus is thy will called, 0 
Infinite, 

“ The originant, because it originates greatly; ideation, 
because it produces ideas; 

“ The illusion of Hari, who is called a, is termed (a~vidy&) 
ignorance: 

“ Styled (mdyd) illusion, because it is pre-eminent, for 
the name mdyd is used of the pre-eminent; 

“ The excellent knowledge of Vishnu is called, though 
one only, by these names ; 

“ For Hari is excellent knowledge, and this is character¬ 
ised by spontaneous beatitude/' 

That in which this excellent knowledge produces know¬ 
ledge and effects sustentation thereof, that is pure illusion, 
as known and sustained, therefore by the Supreme Lord 
duality is not illusorily imagined. For in the Lord illu¬ 
sory imagination of the universe is not possible, illusory 
imagination arising from non-perception of differences 
(which as an imperfection is inconsistent with the divine 
nature). 

If it be asked how then that (illusory duality) is pre¬ 
dicated, the answer is that in reality there is a non-duality, 
that is in reality, Vishnu being better than all else, has 
no equal and no superior. Accordingly, the grand revela¬ 
tion :— 

“A difference between soul and the Lord;a difference 
between the unsentient and the Lord, 

“ A difference among souls, and a difference of the 
unsentient and the soul each from the other. 

“Also the difference of unsentient things from ‘One 
another, the world with its five divisions* 

“This same is real and from all eternityj if it had had 
a beginning it would have an end; 
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“"Whereas it does not come to an end; and it is not 
illusorily imagined: 

“ For if it were imagined it would cease, but it never 
ceases, 

“That there is no duality is therefore the doctrine of 
those that lack knowledge; 

“For this the doctrine of those that have knowledge is 
known and sustained by Vishnu.” 

The purpose, then, of all revelations is to set out the 
supreme excellence of Vishnu. With this in view the 
Lord declared;— 

“ Two are these persons in the universe,, the perishable 
and the imperishable; 

“The perishable is all the elements, the imperishable is 
the unmodified. 

“ The other, the most excellent person, called the 
Supreme Spirit, 

“ Is the xmdecaying Lord, who pervading sustains the 
three worlds. 

“ Since transcending the perishable, I am more excellent 
than the imperishable (soul), 

“Hence I am celebrated among men and in the Veda 
as the best of persons (Purusholtama ); 

“He who uninfatuated knows me thus the best of 
persons, he all-knowing worships me in every wise. 

“Thus this most mysterious institute is declared, blame¬ 
less (Arjuna): 

“Knowing this a man may be wise, and may have done 
what he has to do, O Bharata” (Bhagavad-gita, 
xv. i6 -~2 o). 

So in the Maha-varaha—• 

«The primary purport of all the Vedas relates to the 
supreme spouse of Sri; 

“ Its purport regarding the excellence of any other deity 
must be subordinate.” 

It is reasonable that the primary purport should regard 
the supreme excellence of Vishnu. lor emancipation is 
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the highest end of all men, according' to the text of the 
Bhillaveya Upanishad: While merit, wealth, and enjoy¬ 
ment are transitory, emancipation is eternal; therefore a 
wise, man should strive unceasingly to attain thereto. 
And emancipation is not won without the grace of Vishnu, 
according to the text of the Narayana Upanishad: Through 
whose grace is the highest state, through whose essence he 
is liberated from transmigration, while inferior men pro¬ 
pitiating the divinities are not emancipated; the supreme 
object of discernment to those who desire to he liberated 
from this snare of works. According also to the words of 
the Vishnu-purana— 

“If lie be propitiated, what may not here be won? 
Enough of all wealth, and enjoyments. These are scanty 
the tree of the supreme essence, 
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enough. 
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without doubt a man attains to the fruit of emancipa¬ 
tion.” 

And it is declared that the grace of Vishnu is won only 
through the knowledge of his excellence, not through the 
knowledge of non-duality. Nor is there in this doctrine 
any coniiiction with texts declaratory of the identity (of 
personal and impersonal spirit) such as, That art thou (for 
this pretended identity) is mere babbling from ignorance 
of the real purport. 

“The word That, when undetermined, designates the 
eternally unknown, 

“The word Thou designates a knowablo entity; how can 
these be one ? ” 

And this text (That art thou) indicates similarity (not 
identity) like the text. The sun is the sacrificial g'dst* 
Thus the grand revelation:— 

“The ultimate unity of the individual soul is either 
similarity of cognition, 

• “ Or entrance into the same place, or in relation to the 
place of the individual; 

“ Not essential unity, for even when it is emancipated 
it is different, 
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difference being independence and completeness 
(in tlie Supreme Spirit), and smallness and depend¬ 
ence (in the individual spirit).” 

Or to propose another explanation of the text, Atmd 
tat t vcm asi, That art thou, it in ay be divided, dtmd 
atat turn asi. He alone is soul as possessing indepen¬ 
dence and other attributes, and thou art not-that (atat) 
as wanting those attributes; and thus the doctrine of 
unity is utterly expelled. Thus it has been said :—- 
* “ Or the division, may be Atat tvam, and thus unity will 
be well got rid of.” 

According, therefore, to the Tattva-vada-rahasya, the 
words in the nine examples (in the ChMndogya IJpani- 
shad), He like a bird tied with a string, &c., teach unity 
with the view of giving an example of non-duality. 
Accordingly tire Mahopanishad 

“Like ,a bird, and the string; like the juices of various 
trees; 

“ Like rivers and the sea; like fresh and salt water; 

“ Like a robber and the robbed; like a man and his 
energy; 

“ So are soul and the Lord diverse, for ever different. 

“ Nevertheless from subtilty (or imperceptibility) of 
form, the supreme Hari 

“Is not seen by the dim-sighted to be other than tlio 
individual spirit, though he is its actuator; 

“On knowing their diversity a man is emancipated: 
otherwise he is bound.” 

And again— 

“ Brahma, Siva, and the greatest of the gods decay with 
the decay of their bodies; 

“Greater than these is Hari, undecaying, because his 
body is for the sustentation of lakslimf. 

“ By reason of all his attributes, independence, power, 
knowledge, pleasure, and the rest, 

w All they, all the deities, are in unlimited obedience to 
him.” 

a 
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And again :— 


a Knowing Vishnu, full of all excellences, the soul, 
exempted from transmigration, 

<e Rejoices in Ms presence for ever, enjoying painless 
bliss, 

“ Vishnu is the refuge of liberated souls, and their 
supreme ruler. 

“Obedient to him are they for ever; he is the Lord.” 
That by knowledge of one thing there is knowledge of 
all things may be evinced from its supremacy and causality, 
not from the falsity of all things. For knowledge of the 
false cannot he brought about by knowledge of real exist¬ 
ence. As we see the current assurance and expression 
that by knowing or not knowing its chief men a village 
is known or not known; and as when the father the cause 
is known, a man knows the son; (so by knowing the 
supreme and the cause, the inferior and the effect is known). 
Otherwise (on the doctrine of the Advaita-vadins that the 
world is false and illusory) the words one and lump in the 
text, By one lump of clay, fair sir, all that is made of clay 
is recognised, would be used to no purpose, for the text 
must be completed by supplying the words, By reason of 
clay recognised. For the text, Utterance with the voice, 
modification, name, clay (or other determinate object),— 
these alone are real, cannot be assumed to impart the 
falsity of things made; the reality of these being admitted, 
for what is meant is, that of which utterance with the 
voice is a modification, is unmodified, eternal; and a name 
such as clay, such speech is true. Otherwise it would 
result that the words name and alone would be otiose. 
There is no proof anywhere, then, that the world is unreal. 
3 ?>esides (we would ask) is the statement that the world is 
false itself true or false. If the statement is true, there 
is a violation of a real non-duality. If the statement is 
untrue, it follows that the world is true. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this dilemma is a kind 
of fallacious reasoning, like the dilemma: Is transitoriness 
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permanent or transitory ? There is a difficulty in either 
case. As it is said by the author of the Nyaya-nirvana : 
The proof of the permanence of the transitory, as being 
both permanent and transitory, is a paralogism. And in 
the Tarkika-raksha— 

“ When a mode cannot be evinced to be either such and 
such,, or not such and such, 

“ The denial of a subject characterised by such a mode 
is called ISTitya-sama. 

With the implied mention of this same technical ex¬ 
pression it is stated in the Prabodha-siddhi: Equality of 
characteristic modes results from significancy. If it be 
said, This then is a valid rejoinder, we reply, This is a 
mere scaring of the uninstructed, for the source of fallacy 
has not been pointed out. This is twofold, general and 
particular: of these, the former is self-destructive, and the 
latter is of three kinds, defect of a requisite element, 
excess of an element not. requisite, and residence in that 
which is not the snbjicible. subject. Of these (two forms 
of the fallacy), the general form, is not suspected, no self- 
pervasion being observed in the dilemma in question (viz., 
Is the statement that the world is unreal itself true or 
false ? &e.) So likewise the particular; for if a water-jar 
be said to be non-existent, the affirmation of its non¬ 
existence is equally applicable to the water-jar as that of 
its existence. 

If you reply: We accept the unreality (or falsity) of 
the world, not its non-existence; this reply is about as 
wise as the procedure of tlxe carter who will lose his head 
rather than pay a hundred pieces of money, but will at 
once give five score; for falsity and non-existence are 
synonymous. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The meaning of the first aphorisin, viz., Then hence the 
absolute is to be desired to be known, is as follows:—The 
word then is allowed to purport auspiciousness, and to 
designate subsequency to the qualification (of the aspirant). 
The word hence indicates a reason. 
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Accordingly it is stated in the Garuda-purana 
“ All the aphorisms begin -with the words Then and 
Hence regularly ; what then is the reason of this ? 

“ And what is the sense of those words, 0 sage ? "V\ hy 
are those the most excellent ? 

“Tell me this, Brahma, that I may know it truly.” 

Thus addressed by Narnda, the most excellent Brahma 
replied i — 

“The word Then is used of subsequency and of com¬ 
petency, and in an auspicious sense, 
d And the word Thence is employed to indicate the 
reason/’ 

It is laid down that we must institute inquiries about 
the absolute, because emancipation is not attained with¬ 
out the grace of Narayana, and his grace is not attained, 
without knowledge. The absolute, about which the in¬ 
quiry is to be instituted, is described in the words (of the 
second aphorism): From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The meaning of the sentence is that the absolute 
is that from which result emanation, sustentation, and 
retractation, according to the words of the Skanda- 
piirana— 

“He is Hari the sole ruler, the spirit from whom are 
emanation, sustentation, retractation, necessity, 
knowledge, involution (in illusion), and bondage 
and liberation; 

and according to such Yedic texts, From which are these. 
The evidence adducible for this is described (in the third 
aphorism): Because it has its source from the system. 
That the absolute should be reached by way of inference 
is rejected by such texts as, He that knows not the Yeda 
cogitates not that mighty one; Him described in the 
Upanishads. Inference, moreover, is not by itself autho¬ 
ritative, as is said in the Kaunna-purana— 

“ Inference, unaccompanied by revelation, in no case 
“ Can definitely prove a matter, nor can any other form 
of evidence; 



"Whatsoever other form of evidence, companioned by 
revelation and tradition, 


“ Acquires the rank of probation, about this there can 
be no hesitation.” 

What a Sastra (or system of sacred institutes) is, has 
been stated in the Skanda-puraria :— 

“ The Kig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sdma-veda, the 
Atharva-veda, the Mahabharata, the Panclia-ratra, and 
the original Eamayana, are called &tstm. 

“That also which is conformable to these is called 
$asfcra. 

“Any aggregate of composition other than this is a 
heterodoxy.” 

According, then, to the rule that the sense of the sacred 
institutes is not to be taken from other sources than these, 
the Monist view, viz., that the purport of the texts of the 
Veda relates not to the duality learnt from those but to 
non-duality, is rejected: for as there is no proof of a God 
from inference, so there is no proof of the duality between 
God and other things from inference. Therefore there 
can be in these texts no mere explanation of such duality, 
and the texts must be understood to indicate the duality. 
Hence it is that it has said — 

“ I ever laud Narayana, the one being to be known from 
genuine revelation, who transcends the perishable 
and the imperishable, without imperfections, and 
of inexhaustible excellences.” 

It has thus been evinced that the sacred institutes are 
the evidence of (the existence of) this (ultimate reality, 
Brahman ). (The fourth aphorism is): But that is from 
the construction. In regard to this, the commencement 
and other elements are stated to be the marks of the con¬ 
struction, in the Brihat-samhitd : — 

“ Commencement, conclusion, reiteration, novelty, profit, 
eulogy, and demonstration, are the marks by which 
the purport is ascertained.” 

It is thus stated that in accordance with the purport of 
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the TJpanishads the absolute is to be apprehended only 
from the sacred institutes. We have here given merely 
a general indication. What remains may be sought from 
the Anandatfrtha-bhashya-vyakhydna (or exposition of 
the Commentary of Ananda-tfrtha), We desist for fear 
of giving an undue prolixity to our treatise. This mystery 
was promulgated by Pdrna-prajfia Madhya-mandira, who 
esteemed himself the third incarnation of Vayu : 

“ The first was Hanumat, the second Bluma, 

«t The third Purna-prajha, the worker of the work of the 
Lord.” ' 

After expressing the same idea in various passages, he 
has written the following stanza at the conclusion ot his 
work:— 

“ That whereof the three divine forms are declared in 
the text of the Veda, sufficiently 

“Has that beeu set forth; this is the whole majesty in 
the splendour of the Veda; 

“The first incarnation of the Wind-god was he that 
bowed to the words of Bama (Hanumat) ; the 
second was Ifinrna; 

“By this Madhva, who is the third, this book has been 
composed in regard to Ke.sava.” 

The import of this stanza may he learnt by considering 
various Vodic texts. 

The purport of this is that Vishnu is the principle 
above all others in every system of sacred institutes. 
Thus all is clear . 1 A. E. Cr. 

, Fora further accountof Anancla- tary on the Brahroa-sutras has been 
tirtha or Madhva see Wilson, Works, printed in Calcutta, 
vol i. pp. 138-150. His Coinmen- 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PdsCTPATA SYSTEM OP NAKULlsA. 

Certain Mahe.4varas disapprove of this doctrine of the 
Vaishnavas known by its technicalities of the servitude of 
souls and the like, inasmuch as bringing with it the pains 
of dependence upon, another, it cannot be a means of 
cessation of pain and other desired ends. They recognise 
as stringent such arguments as, Those depending on another 
and longing for independence do not become emancipated, 
because they still depend upon another, being destitute of 
independence like ourselves and others; and, Liberated 
spirits possess the attributes of the Supreme .Deity, because 
at the same time, that they are spirits they are free from 
the germ of every pain as the Supreme Deity is. Recog¬ 
nising these arguments, these Mahelvaras adopt the Pasu- 
pata system, which is conversant about the exposition of 
five categories, as the means to the highest end of man. 
In this system the first aphorism is: Now then we shall 
expound the Pdlupata union and rites of PaSupati. The 
meaning is as follows:—The word now refers to some¬ 
thing antecedent, and this something antecedent is the 
disciple’s interrogation, of the spiritual teacher. The 
nature of a spiritual teacher is explicated in the Gana- 
karika :— 

« But there are eight pentads to he known, and a group, 
one with three factors; 

“ He that knows this ninefold aggregate is a self-puri¬ 
fier, a spiritual guide. 
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“The acquisitions, the impurities, the expedients, the 
localities, the perseverance, the purifications, 

u The initiations, and the powers, are the eight pentads ; 
and there are three functions,” 

The employment in the above line of the neuter numeral 
three ( trim ), instead of the feminine three (tisraJi), is a 
Vedic construction, 

(a.) Acquisition is the fruit of an expedient while realis¬ 
ing, and is divided into five members, viz., knowledge, 
penance, permanence of the body, constancy, and purity. 
Thus Ilamdattacharya says: Knowledge, penance, per¬ 
manence, constancy, and purity as the fifth. 

(b.) Impurity is an evil condition pertaining to the soul. 
This is of five kinds, false conception and the rest. Thus 
Haradatta also says:— 

“ False conception, demerit, attachment, interestedness, 
and falling, 

“These five, the root of bondage, are in this system 
especially to be shunned.” 

(c.) An expedient is a means of purifying the aspirant 
to liberation. 

These expedients are of five kinds, use of habitation, and 
the rest. Thus he also says :— 

“Use of habitation, pious muttering, meditation, con¬ 
stant recollection of Eudra, 

“And apprehension, are determined to be the five ex¬ 
pedients of acquirements.” 

(i d .) Locality is that by which, after studying the cate¬ 
gories, the aspirant attains increase of knowledge and 
austerity, viz., spiritual teachers and the rest, Thus he 
says:— 

“The spiritual teachers, a cavern, a special place, the 
burning-ground, and Poidra only.” 

(i e .) Perseverance is the endurance in one or other of 
these pentads until the attainment of the desired end, and 
is distributed into the differenced and the rest. Thus it is 
said:— 
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“ The differenced, the inidifferenced, muttering, accep¬ 
tance, and devotion as tlie fifth.” 

(/) Purification is the putting away, once for all, of 
false conception and the other four impurities. It is dis¬ 
tributed into five species according to the five things to he 
put away. Thus it is said— 

“The loss of ignorance, of demerit, of attachment, of 
interestedness, 

“And of falling, is declared to be the fivefold purifica¬ 
tion of the state of bond age/' 

(g,) The fi ve initiations are thus enumerated : — 

“ The material, the proper time, the rite, the image, and 
the spiritual guide as the fifth.” 

(/t.) The five powers are as follow :— 

“ Devotion to the spiritual guide, clearness of intellect, 
conquest of pleasure and pain, 

“ Merit and carefulness, are declared the five heads of 
power” 

The three functions are the modes of earning daily food 
consistent with propriety, for the diminution of the five 
impurities, viz., mendicancy, living upon alms, and living 
upon what chance supplies. All the rest is to be found 
in the standard words of this sect. 

In the first aphorism above recited, the word now 
serves to introduce the exposition of the termination of 
pain (or emancipation), that being the object of the 
interrogation about the putting away of pain personal, 
physical, and hyperphysical. By the word pahi we are 
to understand the effect (or created world), the word desig¬ 
nating that which is dependent on something ulterior. 
By the word pati we are to understand the cause (or 
primiphm), the word, designating the Lord, who is the 
cause of the universe, the ; pati, or ruler. The meaning of 
the words sacrifices and rites every one knows. 

In this system the cessation of pain is of two kinds, 
impersonal and personal Of these, the impersonal con¬ 
sists in the absolute extirpation of all pains; the personal 
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in supremacy consisting of the visual and active powers. 
Of these two powers the visual, while only one power, is, 
according to its diversity of objects, indirectly describablo 
as of five kinds, vision, audition, cogitation, discrimination, 
and omniscience. Of these five, vision is cognition of 
every kind of visual, tactual, and other sensible objects, 
though imperceptible, intercepted, or remote. Audition 
is cognition of principles, conversant about all articulate 
sounds. Cogitation is cognition of principles, conversant 
about all kinds of thoughts. Discrimination is cognition of 
principles conversant about the whole system of institutes, 
according to the text and according to its significance. 
Omniscience is cognition of principles ever arising and 
pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or not 
declared, summary or in detail, classified and specialised. 
Such is this intellectual power. 

The active power, though one only, is indirectly describ- 
able as of three kinds, the possession of the swiftness of 
thought, the power of assuming forms at will, and the 
faculty of expatiation. Of these, the possession of the 
swiftness of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable 
celerity. The power of assuming forms at will is the 
faculty of employing at pleasure, and irrespective of 
the efficacy of works, the organs similar and dissimilar 
of an infinity^ of organisms. The faculty of expatiation 
is the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 
such organs are not employed. Such is this active 
power. 

All that is effected or educed, depending on something 
ulterior, it is threefold, sentiency, the insentient, and the 
sentient. Of these, sentiency is the attribute of the sen- 
tients. It is of two degrees according to its nature as 
cognitive or incognitive. Cognitive sentiency is dichoto¬ 
mised as proceeding discriminately and as proceeding 
indiscriminately. The discriminate procedure, manifest¬ 
able by the instruments of knowledge, is called the cogita¬ 
tive. For by the cogitant organ every sentient being is 
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sant of objects in general, discriminated or not dis¬ 
criminated, when irradiated by the light which is identical 
with the external things. The incognitive sentiency, again, 
is either characterised or not characterised by the objects 
of the sentient soul 

The insentient, which while unconscious is dependent 
on the conscious, is of two kinds, as styled the effect and 
as styled the cause- The insentient, styled the effect, is 
of ten kinds, viz,, the earth and the other four elements, 
and their qualities, colour, and the rest. The insentient, 
called the causal insentient, is of thirteen kinds, viz,, the 
live organs of cognition, the five organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, intellect, the egoising principle, and 
the cogitant principle, which have for their respective 
functions ascertainment, the illusive identification of self 
with not-self, and determination. 

The sentient spirit, that to which transmigratory con¬ 
ditions pertain, is also of two kinds, the appetent and non- 
appetent. The appetent is the spirit associated with an 
organism and organs; the non-appetent is the spirit apart 
from organism and organs. The details of all this are 
to be found in the Panchartha-bhashy adipi kii and other 
works. The cause is that which retracts into itself and 
evolves the whole creation. This though one is said to 
be divided according to a difference of attributes and 
actions (into MaheiSvara, Vishnu, &c.) The Lord is the 
possessor of infinite, visual, and active power. He is 
absolutely first as connected eternally with this lordship 
or supremacy, as possessing a supremacy not adventitious 
or contingent. This is expounded by the author of the 
Adar£a, and other institutional authorities. 

Union is a conjunction of the soul with God through 
the intellect, and is of two degrees, that characterised by 
action, and that characterised by cessation of action. Of 
these, union characterised by action consists of pious 
muttering, meditation, and so forth; union characterised 
by cessation of action is called consciousness, &c. 
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Eite or ritual is activity efficacious of merit, as its end. 
It is of two orders, the principal and the subsidiary. .. Of 
these, the principal is the direct means of merit, religious 
exercise. Eeligious exercise is of two hinds, acts, of piety 
and postures. The acts of piety are bathing with sand, 
lying upon sand, oblations, mutterings, and devotional 
perambulation. Thus the revered Nakuli4a says : 

“He should bathe thrice a day, he should lie upon the 
dust. Oblation is an observance divided into six. 
members/' 

Thus the author of the aphorisms says 

“He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, 
viz., laughter, song, dance, muttering hum, adora¬ 
tion, and pious ejaculation.” 

Laughter is a loud laugh, Aha, Aha, by dilatation of the 
throat and lips. Song is a celeb ration of the qualities, 
glories, &c., of Mahe6vara, according, to the conventions of 
the Gandharva-^astra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed according to the ars saltatoria, accompanied 
with gesticulations with hands and feet, and with motions 
of the limbs, and with outward indications of internal 
sentiment. The ejaculation hum is a sacred utterance, 
like the bellowing of a bull, accomplished by a contact 
of the tongue with the palate, an imitation of the sound 
Jmduoig, ascribed to a bull, like the exclamation Vashat. 
Where the uninitiated are, all this should be gone through 
in secret. Other details are too familiar to require ex¬ 
position. 

The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, 
acting absurdly, talking nonsensically. Snoring is showing 
all the signs of being asleep while really awake. Trem¬ 
bling is a convulsive movement of the joints as if under an 
attack of rheumatism. Limping is walking as if the legs 
were disabled. Wooing is simulating the gestures of an 
innamorato on seeing a young and pretty woman. Act¬ 
ing absurdly is doing acts which every one dislikes, as if 
"bereft of all sense of what should and what should not 
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be done. Talking nonsensically is the utterance of words 
■which contradict each other, or which have no meaning, 
and the like. 

The subsidiary religious exercise is purificatory sub¬ 
sequent ablution for putting an. end to the sense of unfit¬ 
ness from begging, living on broken food, &c. Thus it is 
said by the author of the aphorisms: Bearing the marks 
of purity by after-bathing. 

(It has been stated above that omniscience, a form of 
the cognitive power, is cognition of principles ever arising 
and pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or 
not declared, summary, or in detail). The summary is the 
enouncement of the subjects of attributes generally. This 
is accomplished in the first aphorism: (.Now then we 
shall expound the R&dupata union and rites of Paiiupati). 
Detail is the fivefold enounce men t of the five categories' 
according to the instruments of true knowledge. This is 
to be found in the Rasikara-bbashya. Distribution is the. 
distinct enouneement of these categories, as far as possible 
according to definitions. It is an enumeration of these 
according to their prevailing characters, different from 
that of other recognised systems. Dor example, the cessa¬ 
tion of pain (or emancipation) is in other systems (as in 
the Sankhva) the mere termination of miseries, but in this 
system it is the attainment of supremacy or of the divine 
perfections. In other systems the create is that which 
has become, and that which shall become, but in this 
system it is eternal, the spirits, and so forth, the sentient 
and insentient. In other systems the principium is deter¬ 
mined in its evolution or creative activity by the efficacy 
of works, whereas in this system the principium is the 
Lord not thus determined. In other institutes union re¬ 
sults in isolation, &c., while in these institutes it results 
in cessation of pains by attainment of the divine perfec¬ 
tions. In other systems paradise and similar spheres 
involve a return to metempsychosis, but in this system 
they result in nearness to the Supremo Being, either 
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followed or not followed by such return to transmigtatory 
experiences. 

Great, indeed, an opponent may say, is this aggregate 
of illusions, since if God’s causality be irrespective of the 
efficacy of works, then merits will be fruitless, and all 
created things will be simultaneously evolved (there being 
no reason why this should bo created at one time, and that 
at another), and thus there will emerge two difficulties. 
Think not so, replies the Paiupata, for your supposition is 
baseless. If the Lord, irrespective of the efficacy of works, 
be the cause of all, and thus the efficacy of works be with¬ 
out results, what follows ? If you rejoin that an absence 
of motives will follow, in whom, we ask, will this absence 
of motives follow ? If the efficacy of works be without 
result, will causality belong to the doer of the works as to 
the Lord ? It cannot belong to the doer of the works, for 
it is allowed that the efficacy of works is fruitful only 
when furthered by the will of the creator, and the efficacy 
so furthered may sometimes be fruitless, as in the case of 
the works of Tayati, and others. From this it will by 
no means follow that no one will engage in works, for they 
will engage in them as the husbandman engages in hus¬ 
bandry" though the crop he uncertain. Again, sentient 
creatures engage in works because they depend on the 
will of the creator. Nor does the causality pertain to the 
Lord alone, for as all Ids desires are already satisfied, he 
cannot be actuated by motives to he realised by works. 
As for your statement, continues the Pa.supata, that all 
things will be simultaneously evolved, this is unreason¬ 
able, inasmuch as we hold that causal efficiency resides in 
the unobstructed active power which conforms itself to 
the will of the Lord, whose power is inconceivable. It has 
accordingly been said by those versed in sacred tradition:— 

“ Since he, acting according to his will, is not actuated 
by the efficacy of works, 

“ For this reason is he in this system the cause of all 
causes.” 
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Some one may urge: In another system emancipation 
is attained through a knowledge of God, where does the 
difference lie? Say not so, replies the Paiupata, for you 
will be caught in a trilemma. Is the mere knowledge of 
God the cause of emancipation, or the presentation, or the 
accurate characterisation, of God ? Not the mere know¬ 
ledge, for then it would follow that the study of any 
system would be superfluous, inasmuch as without any 
institutional system one might, like the mnnstrueted, 
attain emancipation by the bare cognition that Mabadeva 
is the lord of the gods. Nor is presentation or intuition 
of the deity the cause of emancipation, for no intuition of 
the deity is competent to sentient creat ures burdened with 
an accumulation of various impurities, and able to see only 
with the eyes of the flesh. On the third alternative, viz., 
that the cause of emancipation is an accurate characterisa¬ 
tion of the deity, you will be obliged to consent to our 
doctrine, inasmuch as such accurate characterisation can¬ 
not be realised apart from the system of the PaSupatas. 
Therefore it is that our great teacher has said :— 

“If by mere knowledge, it is not according to any 
system, but intuition is unattainable; 

“ There is no accurate characterisation of principles 
otherwise than by the five categories/’ 

Therefore those excellent persons who aspire to the 
highest end of man must adopt the system of the Pasu- 
pat as, which undertakes the exposition of the five cate¬ 
gories. A. E. G. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE 6 AIVA-DAIi^ AHA. 

[The seventh ^ system in Madhava’s Sarva-dar&ma-san- 
graha is the SaivaAlar&ina. This sect is very prevalent 
in the kfouth of India, especially in the Tamil country; it 
is said to have arisen there about the eleventh century kd. 
Several valuable contributions have been lately made to 
our knowledge of its tenets in. the publications of the Rev. 
H. R Hoisington and the Rev. T. Eoulkes. The former 
especially, by his excellent articles in the American 
Oriental Society’s Journal, has performed a great service 
to the students of Hindu philosophy. He has there 
translated the Tattuva-Kattalei, or law of the Tattwas, the 
Siva-Gnanapotham, or instruction in the knowledge of 
God, and the $iva~Pirakasam, or light of Siva, and the 
three works shed immense light on the outline as given, 
by Madhava. One great use of the latter is to enable us 
to recognise the original Sanskrit names in their Tamil 
disguise, no easy matter occasionally, as arul for anugraka 
and tidchei for dikslia may testify. 

The Saivas have considerable resemblance to the Theistic 
Sankhya; they hold that God, souls, and matter are from 
eternity distinct entities, and the object of philosophy is t o 
disunite the soul from matter and gradually to unite it to 
God. Siva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation 
between the three is [quaintly expressed by the allegory 
of a beast, its fetters, and its owner. Pagupafci is a well- 
known name of Siva, as the master or creator of all things. 
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ire seem to be three different sets of so-called Saiva 
ras. One is in five books, called by Colebrooke the 
PaSupati-sastra, which is probably the work quoted by 
Madhava in. his account of the Nakulf£a Pa^upafcas; 
another is in three books, with a commentary by Kshe- 
maraja, with its first siitra, chaitanymi dtmd . The third 
was commented on by Abhinava-gupta, and opens with 
the floka given in the Sarva-I)ar&ana-Sahgraha, p. 91, lines 
x ~4* The MS. which I consulted in Calcutta read the 
first words— 

KathancMd asadya Mahesvarasya ddsyam. 

None of these works, however, appear to be the autho¬ 
rity of the present sect. They seem chiefly to have relied 
on the twenty-eight Agamas and some of the Puranas. 
A list of the Agamas is given in Mr. Foulkes’" Catechism 
of the $aiva .Religion; ” and of these the Kir an a and Karana 
are quoted in the following treatise,] 
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Certain, however, of the Mahesvara sect receiving the 
system of truth authoritatively laid down in the Saiva 
Agama, 1 reject the foregoing opinion that "the Supreme 
Being is a cause as independent of our actions, &c.” on the 
ground of its being liable to the imputation of partiality 
and cruelty. They, on the contrary, hold the opinion 
that "the Supreme Being is a cause in dependence on our 
actions, &c.;” and they maintain that there are three cate¬ 
gories distinguished as the Lord, the soul, and the world 
(or literally "the master” "the cattle,” and " the fetter”). 
As has been said by those well versed in the Tantra 
doctrines— 

u The Guru of the world, having first condensed in one 

1 Colebrooke speaks of the Pew if- to be twenty-eight (see their names 
poUisdatra (Mcthetvarasidclhdnta or in the Rev. T. Foiukes’ “Catechism 
ftivtifjamu), as the text-book of the of the Saiva Religion “). 

P&fcpata sect. The Agamas are said 
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siitra the great tantra, possessed of three categories 
and four feet, lias again declared the same at full 
length.” 

The meaning of this is as follows:—Its three categories 
are the three before mentioned , its four feet are learning, 

ceremonial action, meditation, and morality, hence it is 

called the great Tantra, possessed of three categories and 
four feet. Now the “ souls ” are not independent, and the 
“fetters” are unintelligent, hence the Lord, as being 
different from these, is first declared ; next follows the 
account of the souls as. they agree with him m possessing 
intelligence; lastly follow the “fetters” or matter, such 
is the order of the arrangement. 1 Since the ceremony of 
initiation is the means to. the highest human end, and this 
cannot he accomplished without knowledge which estab¬ 
lishes the undoubted greatness of the hymns, the Lords ol 
the hymns, &c„ and is a means for the ascertainment ot 
the real nature of the “cattle,” the “fetter, ami tie 
it master,” we place as first the " foot” of knowledge (guana) 
which makes known all this unto us. 2 Next follows the 
“foot” of ceremonial action (hriya) which declares the 
■various rules of initiation with the divers component parts 
thereof. Without meditation the end cannot be attained, 
hence the “foot” of meditation (yoga) follows next, which 
declares the various kinds of yoga with their several parts. 
And as meditation .is worthless without practice, i.e., the 
fulfilling what is enjoined and the abstaining from what is 


1 “ There must be three eternal 
entities. Deity,, soul, matter ; as 
the water is co-eternal with the sea 
and the. salt with the water, so soul 
is co-eternal with the Deity* and 
pdJa is eternally co-existent with 
soul” (J. A. 0 . 8. XV, pp. 

In p„ 58 we find the advaita of the 
Voddnta attacked. In p. 62 it U 
©aid that the soul is eternally en¬ 
tangled in matter, and God carries 
on his five operations (see infra) to 
disentangle it, bringing out all that 
ia required for previous desert. 


a These four feet are the four 
stages of religious life (see J. A. O. S. 
iv. pp. 135, lSo), called in Tamil 
mrithei, kirikei , yohuni r and gniinava. 
The first is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the pre¬ 
scribed duties and rites ; the second 
in that of the “ confirmatory sacra¬ 
ment ” and the five purifications in¬ 
volved in true the third it? 

that of the eight observances of the 
vogin ; the fourth is that of know¬ 
ledge which prepares the soul for 
intimate union with God, 



forbidden, lastly follows the fourth 'foot” of practical 
duty {diary d), which includes all this. 

Now Siva is held to be the Lord (or master). Although 
participation in the divine nature of Siva belongs to 
liberated souls and to such beings as Vi dye >4 vara, &c., yet 
these are not independent, since they depend on the 
Supreme Being; and the nature of an effect is recognised 
to belong to the worlds, &c., which resemble him, from the 
very fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. And 
from their thus being effects we infer that they must have 
been caused by an intelligent being. By the strength of 
this inference is the universal acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Being confirmed. 

“ But may we not object that it is not proved that the 
body is thus an effect ? for certainly none has ever, at any 
time or place, seen a body being made by any one.” We 
grant it: yet it is not proper to deny that a body has some 
maker on the ground that its being made has not been 
seen by any one, since this can be established from infer¬ 
ence [if not from actual perception]. Bodies, &c., must 
be effects, because they possess an orderly arrangement of 
parts, or because they are destructible, as jars, &c.; and 
from their being effects it is easy to infer that they must 
have been caused by an intelligent being. Thus the sub¬ 
ject in the argument [sc. bodies, &c.] must have had a 
maker, from the fact that it is an effect, like jars, &c,; that 
which has the aforementioned middle term (sddhana) must 
have the aforementioned major (sddhyo ); and that which 
has not the former will not have the latter, as the soul, 
&C. 1 The argument which establishes the authority of 
the original inference to prove a Supreme Being has been 
given elsewhere, so we refrain from giving it at length 
here. In fact, that God is the universal agent, but not 
irrespective of the actions done by living beings, is proved 
by the current verse 2 — 

1 Cf. Colebroolce, Fsmys (2d ed.), vol. a. p. 315. 

2 Nydyena may here mean “ argument/ 
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* This .ignorant jivdtvictn^ incapable of its own true 
pleasures or pains, if it were only under God's direc¬ 
tion [and its own merits not taken into account], 
would always go to heaven or always to hell.” 1 
Nor can you object that this opinion violates God's 
independence, since it does not really violate an agent’s 
independence to allow that he does not act irrespectively 
of means; just as we say that the king's bounty shows 
itself in gifts, but these are not irrespective of his trea¬ 
surer. As has been said by the Siddha Guru— 

“It belongs to independence to be uncontrolled and 
itself to employ means, &c.; 

“This is an agent's true independence, and not the act¬ 
ing irrespectively of works, fee.' 1 
And thus we conclude that inference (as well as Srati) 
establishes the existence of an agent who knows the various 
fruits [of action], their means, material causes, &c., accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the various individual merits. This has 
been thus declared by the venerable Brihaspati— 

“ He who knows the fruits to be enjoyed, their means 
and material causes,— 

“Apart from him this world knows not how the desert 
that resides in accumulated actions should ripen."— 
“ The universe is the subject of our argument, and it 
must have had an intelligent maker, 

“This we maintain from its being an effect, just as we 
see in. any other effect, as jars, &c.” 

God’s omniscience also is proved from his being identical 
with everything, and also from the fact that an ignorant 
being cannot produce a idling. 2 This has been said by the 
illustrious Mrigendra 8 — 

x Soil if there were only one cause meaning of the passage ; it occurs 
there would be only one invariable Mahribhdrata, iii. 1144 (cf. Gauda- 
effect. The very existence of various pdda, S. Kiir. 61). 
effects proves that there must be * In p. 82, lino 3, infra, I react 
other concurrent causes (as human Karandsambhavdchcha. 
actions) necessary. The argument 3 This may be the same with the 
seems to me to require here this Meykanda of the Tamil work in 
unnatural stress to be laid on &va, J. A. O. S. His poem was called 
but this is certainly not the original the iVH'jendra (?), , 
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“He is omniscient from his being the maker of all 
things : for it is an established principle 

° That be only can make a thing who knows it with its 
means, parts, and end ” 

“‘Well,” our opponents may say, “ we concede that God 
is an independent maker, but then he has no body. 1 
STow experience shows that all effects, as jars, &c., are 
produced by beings possessed of bodies, as potters, &c.; 
but if God were possessed of a body, then he would be 
like us subject to trouble, and no longer be omniscient or 
omnipotent.” We, however, cbny this, for we see that 
the incorporeal soul does still produce motion, &c,, in its 
associated body; moreover, even though we conceded that 
God did possess a body, we should still maintain that the 
alleged defects would not necessarily ensue. The Supreme 
Being, as he has no possible connection with the fetters 
of matter, such as mala} action, &c., cannot have a 
material body, but only a body of pure energy (Sakta), 3 
since we know that his body is composed of the five 
hymns which are forms of $akti, according to the well- 
known text: “ The Supreme has the Isdna, as his head, 
the Tatpurushar as his mouth, the Aghora as his heart, the 
Vdviedcva as his secret parts, and the Sadyojata as his 
feet/’ 4 And this body, created according to his own will, 
is not like our bodies, but is the cause of the five opera¬ 
tions of the Supreme, which are respectively grace, obscura¬ 
tion, destruction, preservation, and production. 6 This has 
been said in the Srfmat Mrigendra— 

1 Should we read tdvad ana&arirah 
in p. S3, line 2 ? 


1 p. 

2 I retain this word, see infra. 

3 ** Mdyd (or Prakyiti) is the mate¬ 
rial, 6akti the instrumental, and 
Deity the efficient cause” (J. A.O. S, 
iv. p. 55). 

4 These are the five first names of 
the eleven mantras which are in¬ 
cluded in the five halds (J. A. 0 . S. 
iv. pp. 238-243). The Rivaling* (the 
visible object of worship for the en¬ 
lightened) is composed of mantras, 
and is to be regarded as the body 


of Siva (see J. A. O. S. iv. p. 101). 
These five mantras are given in the 
inverse order in Taitt. Aranyaka, x. 
43- 47 (cf. Nydyd-mdldrist. p. 3). 

5 These are the operations of the 
five manifestations of Siva (see 
J. A. O. S. iv. 8, 18) which in their 
descending order are Sdthdkkiyam 
(i.e., Saddksh&ya'!) or Sadd-S'iva, who 
is Siva and Sakti combined, and the 
source of grace to all souls; Ichchuran 
or Maymiran, the obscure; Suita- 
vittei ( Suddhavidyd ) which is pro¬ 
perly the Hindu triad, Rudra , Vi 8 hnu f 
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“ From the impossibility of its possessing mala, &c., the 
body of the Supreme .is of pure energy, and not 
like ours.” 

And it has also been said elsewhere— 

“ His body is composed of the five mantras which are 
subservient to the five operations, 

“ And his head, &c., are formed out of the Isa, Tatpur- 
usha, Aghora, Varna, and other hymns” 

If you object to this view that ‘'such passages in the 
Again as as ‘ He is five-faced and fifteen-eyed,’ assert pro¬ 
minently the fact that the Supreme Being is endowed 
with a body, organs, ” we concede what you say, but 
we maintain that there is no contradiction in his assuming 
such forms to show his mercy to his devoted servants, 
since meditation, worship, &c., are impossible towards a 
Being entirely destitute of form. This has been said in 
the Taushkara— 

“ This form of his is mentioned for'the preservation of 
the devotee.” 

And similarly elsewhere— 

“Thou art to be worshipped according to rule as pos¬ 
sessed of form; 

“ Tor the understanding cannot reach to a formless 
object.” 

Bhojaraja 1 has thus detailed the five operations— 
“fivefold are his operations, creation, preservation, 
destruction, and obscuration, 

“And to these must be added the active grace of him 
who is eternally exalted.” 

Now these five operations, in the view of the pure Path, 
are held to be performed directly by $iva, but in that of 
the toilsome Path they are ascribed to Ananta, 2 as is 
declared in the Srimat Karana 3 — 

and Bralrna. They are respectively 3 Ananta is a name of Siva in the 
symbolised by the nada, nndu, m, Atharva-^iras Upaniahad (see In- 
and a of Oin. dische Stud. i. 385). 

1 In Wilsons Mackenzie Cat. i. 3 This i» the fourth of the iwetity- 
p. 138, we find a Tdntrik work, the eight Agamas (see Foulkes’ Cate- 
Narayati-jaya-charyd, ascribed to chism), 

Bhoja the king of Dhtir. 
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“In the Pure Path &iva is declared to be the only- 
agent, but Ananta in that which is opposed to the 
One Supreme/" 

It must here be understood that the word Siva includes 
in its proper meaning* “the Lord/" all those who have 
attained to the state of $iva, as the Lords of the Mantras/ 
Mahe^wara, the emancipated souls who have become Sivas, 
and the inspired teachers ( vdchakas ), together with all the 
various means, as initiation, &c., for obtaining the state of 
Siva. Thus has been explained the first category, the 
Lord ( patd ). 

We now proceed to explain the second category, the 
soul (pa&fi. The individual soul which is also known by 
such synonyms as the n on-atomic, 1 the Kshetrajna, or 
knower of the body, 2 &c., is the Paste, For we must Hot 
say with the Charvakas that it is the same as the body, 
since on this view we could not account for memory, as 
there is a proverb that one man cannot remember what 
another has seen. Nor may we say with the Naiyayikas 
that it is cognisable by perception, 8 as this would involve 
an ad infinitum regressus. As has been said-— 

“ If the soul were cognisable, there would need to be 
again a second knower; 4 

“And this would require another still, if the second 
were itself to be known/’ 

Nor must we hold it non-pervading with the Jainas, 
nor momentary with the Bauddhas, since it is not limited 
by space or time. As has been said— 

“ That object which is unlimited in its nature by space 
or time, 

“They hold to be eternal and pervading,—hence the 
soul s all-pervadingness and eternity/’ 

1 Anu? ^The soul, when clothed 2 See Ind. Studien, i. 301. 

with these primary things (desire, 8 The mind or internal sense per- 

knowledge, action, &o.), is an exceed- ceives soul (see IiMshd Parich- 
ingly small body” (Foalkes). Ananu chheda, 6loka 49). 
is used as an epithet of Brahman in 4 Dele the iti in p. 84, line S, 


Brihad Ar. Up. iii. 8. 8. 


infra, 
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Hor may we say with the Ved&ntin that it is only one, 
since the apportionment of different fruits proves that 
there are many individual souls ; nor with the Sankhyas 
that it is devoid of action, since, when all the various 
“fetters” are removed, Sruti informs us of a state of 
identity with Siva, which consists in intelligence in the 
form of an eternal and infinite vision and action. 1 This 
has been declared in the Srhnat Mrigendra— 

«it is revealed that identity with iSiva results when all 
fetters are removed.” 

And again—• 

“ Intelligence consists in vision and action, and since m 
his soul 

“This exists always and on every side, therefore, after 
liberation, Sruti calls it that which faces every 
way.” 

It is also said in the Tattva-prakaia— 

“ The liberated souls are themselves Sivas, but these 
are liberated by his favour; 

“He is to be known as the one eternally liberated, 
whose body is the five Mantras.” 

How the souls are threefold, as denominated vijfidnd- 
kaldh,pralaydkaldh, and sakaldli? (a.) The first are those 
who are under the influence of mala only, since their 
actions are cancelled by receiving their proper fruits, dr 

1 Of. the NafcuK 4 a Pasupatas, p. 

76, 4 {supra, p. 103). 


a For 1 these three classes see 
J. A. 0. S. iv. pp. 87. 137. They 
are there described as being respec¬ 
tively under the influence of dnavam 
malm only, or this with Jcanmam 
mcdam, or these with mayei mat am. 
The dnavam is described as original 
sin, or that source of evil, which was 
always attached to the soul; kan- 
771am is that fate which inheres m 
the soul’s organism and inetes out 
its deserts; mayei is matter in. its 
obscuring or entangling power, the 
source of the senses. Mhdhava uses 
“ htlti” &o., for mdyd . The reason 
ia to be found in d. A. 0, S. p, 70, 


where it is said that the five vidyd -• 
tattvas {kald, vidyd, rdga, niyati, and 
kald) and the twenty-four dtraa- 
tattvas (sc. the gross and subtile 
elements, and organs of sense and 
action, with the intellectual faculties 
Dianas, buddlii , ahamfolra , and c hitta), 
are all developed from mdyd. This 
exactly agree:? with the quotation 
from Soma Sambhu, infra. We may. 
compare with it what Mrtdhava says, 
p. 77, in his account of the Nakullsa 
Pii4upatas, where he describes kald 
as unintelligent, and composed of 
the five elements, the five tanmdtras r, 
and the ten organs, with buddhi, 
ah/trpMra and Dianas. 



by abstraction, contemplation, and knowledge, and since 
they have no “ fetters ” in the form of enjoyments, such 
as kaldy &c„ (which fetters would, however, be the cause of 
cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit). 
(b.) The second are those who are under the influence of 
mala and barman, since in their case Jcald, &c., are de¬ 
stroyed, by mundane destructions, hence their name prala - 
U&kala. (c.) The third are those who are bound in the 
three fetters of mala , mdyd , and barman , hence their name 
sakala. The first class are again subdivided into samdpta- 
kalushdh and asam&pta-kalushdfy, according as their in¬ 
herent corruption is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former,—having received the mature penalties .of their 
corruptions,—are now, as foremost of men and worthy of 
the privilege, raised by diva’s favour to the rank of the 
lords of Knowledge (the Yidye^varas), Anarita, and the 
rest. This ogdoad of the Lords of Knowledge is described 
in the Bahudaivatya— 

“ Atlanta, and Sukshrna, and SSivottama, 

“Ekanetra, and again Ekarudra and Trimiirttika, 

^ Srikantha and Sikhandin,—these are declared to bo 
the VidyeSvaras.” 

The latter Siva, in his mercy, raises to the rank of the 
seventy million Mantras. 1 All this is explained in the 
Tatfcva-prakaia. 2 Similarly Soma-Sambhu has said— 

“ One class is named vij'Tidn&kala , the second prala - 
y&kala, 

“ The third sakala } —these are the three whom the 
$astra regards as objects of mercy. 

‘‘ The first is united to mala alone, the second to mala 
and karma , 

“ The third are united to all the tattvas beginning with 
kald and ending with “ earth.” 3 . 

1 See J. A. O. S. iv. p. 137, I read 'irijfidna-kevaltt, pralaya-Jcevala, and 
anuyraliakamndt in p. 86, line 3. sakaht. 

2 I omit the quotation, as it only :i /.(?., thus including five of the 
repeats the preceding. It, how- vidydtaUim and all the twenty-four 
ever, names the three classes as dtmatattvas. 
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The Pmlaydkaldh are also twofold, as being pabvapdsa- 
clvaya or not, i.e., those in whom the two remaining fetters 
are matured, and those in whom they are not. The 
former attain liberation, but the latter, by the power of 
barman, are endowed with the puryashtakci 1 body, and 
pass through various births. As has been said in the 
Tattva-prakak— 

" Those am ong the Pralayakalas whose barman and mala, 
are immature, 

“Go, united with the puryashtaba body, into many 
births by the power of barman.” 

Thepuryashtabais also thus described in the same work—• 
“ T he pnnjastyaba is composed of the internal organ, 
thought (dh€), barman, and the instruments.” 

This is thus explained by Agkora Siva Acini rya, “ the 
pun/ashtaka is a subtile body apportioned to each indi¬ 
vidual soul, which continues from the creation until the 
close of the kalpa, or until liberation: it is composed of 
the thirty 2 tattvas beginning with 'earth’ and ending 
with bald.” As has been said in the Tattva-sangraha— 
“This set of tattvas, commencing with 'earth ’ and end¬ 
ing with bald, is assigned to each soul, 

“ And wanders by the law of barman through all the 
bodies produced by the world.” 

The following is the full meaning of this passage 
The word “internal organ,” which properly includes 
“mind,” “intelligence,” “egoism,” and “reason,” 3 includes 
also the seven tattvas which enter into the production of 
enjoyment [or experience], viz., those called bald, time, 
fate, knowledge, concupiscence, nature, and quality ; l the 

1 This term seems to be derived pralriti, and grata. HoisJngton, liow- 
from puri, “body” (of. purisaya ior ever, puts purwhan “the principle 
purushn, Brihad Ar, Up. ij. 5, iS), of life," instead of fftma, which seems 
and ashram (cf. also the Sankhya better, as the three ymias are included 
I*ravaehana Bhjushya, p. 135). m prakriti, He translates /:<M by 

: Or rather thirty.-one? “ continency,” and describe* it as 

MaiUiSf buddhi, (WAXifCkdra,) chitta. i( the power by which the senses are 
rhese are the seven z'ldyd tattva^ subdued and the carnal self brought 
KOildj kola , niyati (fate), vidyd , rdgct , into subjection. M 
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words “thought’ (dM) and karman signify the five cog¬ 
nisable gross elements, and their originators, the subtile 
rudiments. By the word “ instruments ” are comprehended 
the ten organs of sense and action. 

“But is it not declared in the $rfmat Kalottara that 
c The set of five, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, in¬ 
telligence, mind and egoism, these constitute the pur~ 
yashtaka ?■ 

How, then, can any different account he maintained ? 
We grant this, and hence the venerable Rama Kanthahas 
explained that sxitra in its literal meaning [ie, as puryash - 
taka, is derived from ashta , “eight”], so why should we 
be prolix in the discussion ? Still, if you ask how we can 
reconcile our account with the strict nominal definition of 
pury ash taka, we reply that there is really no contradiction, 
as we maintain that it is composed of a set of eight in the 
following manner:—(i.) The five elements; (2.) the five 
rudiments; (3.) the five organs of knowledge; (4.) those 
of action; (5,) the fourfold internal organ; (6.) their in¬ 
strument; 1 (7.) nature [prakriti] ; and (8.) the class com¬ 
posed of the five, beginning with kctld, which form a kind 
of case. 2 

How in the case of some of those souls who are joined 
to the puryashfaka body, Mahesvara Ananta having com¬ 
passionated them as possessed of peculiar merit, constitutes 
them here as lords of the world ; as has been said— 

| Mahesvara pities some and grants them to be lords of 
the world.” 

The class called sakala is also divided into two, as 
pakvakalmha and apakvakalusha . As for the former, the 
Supreme Being, in conformity with their maturity (pari- 

1 This “ instrument ” (karaya) 2 The thirty-one lattim are as 
seems to mean what Hoisington calls follow :—Twenty-four dtma-tattva,% 
purutshan or ‘‘the principle of life five elements, five tanmdtvas, ten 
which establishes or supports the organs of sense and action, four 
whole system iti its operation ; ” he organs of the antahkarana> and seven 
makes it, one of the seven vidya - vidydtaUvas as enumerated above. 
tattvas. According to Mrfdhava, it (See J. A. O. S. iv. pp. 16-17.) 
should be what he calls guna. 
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jpdka), puts forth a power agreeable thereto, and transfers 
them to the position of the hundred and eighteen Lords of 
the Mantras, signified by the words Mandali, &c., as has 
been said— 

« The rest are denominated sdlcaLa, from their connection 
with Kald, &c., seized by time whose mouths are 
days; 

“ The Supreme of his own will makes one hundred and 
eighteen of these the Lords of the Mantras. 

“Eight of these are called Mandcdins; eight again are 
Krodha, &c.; 

« VjfreSa, Srfkantha, and the hundred Eadras,—these, 
together are the hundred and eighteen.” 

In their case again, the Supreme, having assumed the 
form of a teacher, stops the continued accession of maturity 
and contracts his manifested power, and ultimately grants 
to them liberation by the process of initiation; as has 
been said— 

“ These creatures whose mala is matured, by putting 
forth a healing power, 

“He, assuming the form of a teacher, unites by initia¬ 
tion to the highest principle.” 

It is also said in the Srfmad Mrigendra— 

“ He removes from that infinitesimal soul all the bonds 
which previously exerted a contrary influence over 
it.” 1 

All this has been explained at great length by Hara- 
yana-Kantha, and there it is to be studied; but we are 
obliged to pass on through fear of prolixity. 

But as for the second class, or those called apabmha- 
lusha, the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
their respective actions, appoints them, as bound and 
endued with infinitesimal bodies, to enjoy the rewards of 
their previous actions, 2 As has been said- 

l I take ni}u in this verse as the i»Ayd-mala, the second dyara-mala, 
goul but it may mean the second the third kanma-mala (kaTvttxn). 
kind of mala mentioned by Hoising- 2 “The soul, when clothed with 

ton, The first kind of mala is the these primary things (desire, know- 
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other souls, bound [in their material bonds] he 
appoints to enjoy their various deserts, 

•‘According to their respective actions: such are the 
various kinds of souls.” 

We now proceed to describe the third category, matter 
(or p&ga). This is fourfold, mala} karraan, mdyd, and 
rodha-iaHi. 1 But it may be objected,' “ Is it not said in 
the Saiva Agamas that the chief things are the Lord, souls, 
and matter? Now the Lord has been shown to mean 
Siva, ‘ souls ’ mean atoms (or beings endowed with atomic 
bodies), and matter (or ‘bond’) is said to be the pentad, 2 
hence matter will be fivefold. How then is it now 
reckoned to be only fourfold ? ” To this we reply as 
follows:—Although the vindu or nasal dot, which is the 
germinal atom of mdyd, and is called a Siva-tattva, 
may be well regarded' as material in comparison with 
the highest liberation as defined by the attainment of 
the state of Siva, still it cannot really be considered 
as matter when we remember that it is a secondary 
kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as Vidye^vara, &c. Thus we see 


ledge, action, the TcitWdipancliaka, 
is an exceedingly small body ” 
(Foulkes). One of the three makes 
is* called, dnava, and is described as 
the source of sin and suffering to 
souls, 

1 The first three are the three 
kinds of mala in the J, A. 0 . S., viz, 
dnavain, Jcanmam, and rudyei, the last 
is the “ obscuring ” power of Mdye- 
suran (cf, vol. iv. pp. 13, 14. The 
Baiyas hold that Paia, like the Sdn- 
khya Prakyiti, is in itself eternal, 
although its connection with any 
particular soul is temporary (see 
J. A. O. S. iv. p. 228). 

3 These are the five, vindu y mala, 
ka nnxm, mdyd, and rodhahkti . Vindu 
is described in Foulkes* translation 
of the Siva- prakiisa-patalai: “A 
sound proceeds out of the mystical 
syllable 'em ; . . . and in that sound 
u rudimentary atom of matter is 


developed. From this atom are 
developed the four sounds, the fifty - 
one Sanskrit letters, the Vedas, 
Mantras, &c., the bodily, intellec¬ 
tual, and external enjoyments of 
the soul that have not attained to 
spiritual knowledge at the end of 
each period of the world’s existence, 
and have been swept away by the 
waters of the world - destroying 
deluge ; after these the three stages 
of heavenly happiness are developed, 
to be enjoyed by the souls that have 
a favourable balance of meritorious 
deeds, or have devoted themselves 
to the service of God or the abstract 
contemplation of the Deity, viz., 
(4.) the enjoyment of the abode of 
Siva ; (2.) that of near approach to 
him ; (3.) that of union with him/’ 
Vindu is similarly described, J. A. 
O. S. iv. pp- 152, 153 (cf. also Weber, 
Ildmatdpanyki Up. pp. 
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there is no contradiction. Hence it' has been said in the 
Ta ttva-praka£a— 

* The bonds of matter will be fourfold.” 

And again in the Srirriad Mrigendra— 

“ The enveloper-controiler (mala), the overpowerer 
(rodha), action, and the work of Maya, 

“ These are the four 'bonds/ and they are collectively 
called by the name of ' merit/ ” 

The following is the meaning of this couplet:— 

(i.) “Enveloping,” be$aus0 mala exceedingly obscures 
and veils the soul's powers of vision and action; “con¬ 
trolling,” because mala, a natural impurity, controls the 
soul by its independent influence. As has been said— 
u Mala, though itself one, by manifold influence inter¬ 
rupts the soul's vision and action; 

“It is to be regarded as the husk in rice or rust on copper*” 1 
(2.) The “ overpowerer ” is the obscuring power ; this is 
called a “bond” [or matter] in a metaphorical sense, since 
this energy of Siva obscures the soul by superintending 
matter [rather than by itself paxtaking of the nature of 
matter]. 

Thus it has been said— 

e< Of these I am the chief energy, and the gracious friend 
of all, 

r< I am metaphorically called because I follow 

desert.” 

(3.) Action [or rather its consequences, larmm] as 
being performed by those who desire the fruit. It is in 
the form of merit or demerit, like the seed and shoot, and. 
it is eternal in a never-beginning series. As has been 
said in the ^rimat ICirana— 

“As Mala has no beginning, its least actions are begin¬ 
ningless : 

“If an eternal character is thus established, then what 
cause could produce any change therein ? ” 

1 See the same illustrations in J. A. 0 . S. iv. p. 1 50. 

3 Some forced derivation seems here intended as of pdfa from -paschaL 
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because herein as an energy of the Divine 
Being all the world is potentially contained ( mdti ) at a 
mundane destruction, and again, at a creation it all comes 
(ydti) into manifestation, hence the derivation of the 
name. This has been said in the Srimat Saurabheya— 

“ The effects, as a form of the Divine energy, axe absorbed 
therein at a mundane destruction, 

“And again at a renovation it is manifested anew in the 
form of effects as kald, Sea .” 1 

Although much more might be added on this topic, yet 
we stop here through fear of extending this treatise too 
far. Thus have the three categories been declared,-—the 
Lord, the soul, and matter. 

A different mode of treating the subject is found in the 
JMuaratndvah, &c., in such lines as— 

“ The Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the soul, matter, and 
the cause 

“ Of the cessation thereof,—these are collectively the 
six categories.” 

But our readers must seek for full information from the 
work itself. Thus our account of the system is complete. 

E. B. C. 

1 In p. 90. line 2, read sd kdryena. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

the PRATrABHIJNA-DABSAEA, or recoghitive system. 

Other MaheSvaras are dissatisfied with the views set out 
14 the fSaiva system as erroneous in attributing to motive¬ 
less and insentient things causality (in regard to the bond¬ 
age and liberation of transmigrating spirits). They there¬ 
fore seek another system, and proclaim that the construction 
of the world (or -series of environments of those spirits) is 
by the mere will of the Supreme Lord. They pronounce 
that this .Supreme Lord, who is at once other than and the 
same with the several cognitions and cognita, who is 
identical with the transcendent self posited by one’s own 
consciousness, by rational proof, and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence, that is, the power of -witness¬ 
ing all things without reference to aught ulterior, gives 
manifestation, in the mirror of one’s own soul, to all 
entities 1 as if they were images reflected upon it. Thus 
looking upon recognition as a new method for the attain¬ 
ment of ends and of the highest end, available to all men 
alike, without any the slightest trouble and exertion, such 
as external and internal worship, suppression of the breath, 
and the like, these Malmivaras set forth the system of 
recognition (pratj/abhyild). The extent of this system is 
thus described by one of their authorities— 

“The aphorisms, the commentary, the gloss, the two 
explications, the greater and the less, 

1 Head bhdvdn for bh&vdt. 
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■; ‘yUiQ five topics, and the expositions,—such is the 


system of recognition.” 

The first aphorism in their text-book is as follows 1 :— 

“ Having reached somehow or other the condition of. a, 
slave of Maheivara, and wishing also to help man¬ 


kind, 


" I set forth the recognition of Mahesvara, as the method 
of attaining all felicity.” 

[This aphorism may be developed as follows] :— 

“ Somehow or other,” by a propitiation, effected, by God, 
of the lotus feet of a spiritual director identical with God, 

having reached,” having fully attained, this condition, hav¬ 
ing made it the unintercepted object of fruition to myself. 
Thus knowing that which has to he known, he is qualified 
to construct a system for others: otherwise the system, 
would he a mere imposture. 

Mahe^vara is the reality of unintermitted self-luminous¬ 
ness, beatitude, and independence, by portions of whose 
divine essence Vishnu, Virinchi, and other deities are 
deities, who, though they transcend the fictitious world, 
are yet implicated in the infinite illusion. 

The condition of being a slave to MaheSv&ra is the being 
a recipient of that independence or absoluteness which is 
tire essence of the divine nature, a slave being one to 
whom his lord grants all things according to his will and 
pleasure (ie., ddsyci, from dd). 

The word mankind imports that there is no restriction 
of the doctrine to previously qualified students. Whoever 
he may be to whom this exposition of the divine nature is 
made, he reaps its highest reward, the emauat^j principium 
itself operating to the highest end of the transmigrating 
souls. It has been accordingly laid down in the Siva- 
drishti by that supreme guide the revered Somanauda- 
natha— 

“ When once the nature of Siva that resides in all things 

1 Of. supra, p. 113. Mddhavjt in the beginning of the eleventh 
here condenses Abhinava Gupta’s century (see Biihler’s Tour in Cash, 
commentary. Abhinava Gupta lived mere, pp. 66, 8o). 
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has been known with tenacious recognition, whether 
by proof or by instruction in the words of a spiritual 
director, 

“ There is no further need of doing aught, or of any 
further reflection. When he knows Suvarna (or 
Siva) a man may cease to act and to reflect” 

The word also excludes the supposition that there is 
room in self which has recognised the nature of Mahesvara, 
and which manifests to itself its own identity with him, 
and is therefore fully satisfied, for any other motive than 
felicity for others. The well-being of others is a motive, 
whatever may be said, for the definition of a motive applies 
to it: for there is no such divine curse laid upon man that 
self-regard should he his sole motive to the exclusion of a 
regard for others,. Thus Aksh apada (i. 24) defines a motive : 
A motive is that object towards which a man energises. 

The preposition upa in upapddayami (I set forth) in¬ 
dicates proximity: the result is the bringing of mankind 
near unto God. 

Hence the word all in the phrase the method of attaining 
all felicities. For when the nature of the Supreme Being 
is attained, all felicities, which are but the efflux thereof, 
are overtaken, as if a man acquired the mountain Bohan a 
(Adam's Peak), he would acquire all the treasures it con¬ 
tains. If a man acquire the divine nature; what else is 
there that he can ask for? Accordingly Utpalacharya 
■says— 

V What more can they ask who are rich in the wealth 
of devotion ? What else can they ask who are 
poor in this ? ” 

We have thus explained the motive expressed in the 
words the method of attaining all felicities , on the supposi¬ 
tion that the compound term is a Tafc-purusha gemtively 
constructed. Let it be taken as a Bahuviihi or relative 
compound. Then the recognition of Mallei vara, the know¬ 
ing him through vicarious idols, has for its motive the full 
attainment, the manifestation, of all felicities, of every 
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external and internal permanent happiness in their proper 
nature. In the language of everyday life, recognition is 
a cognition relative to an object represented in memory: 
for example, This (perceived) is the same (as the remem¬ 
bered) Chaitra. Iii the recognition propounded in this 
system,—there being a God whose omnipotence is learnt 
from the accredited legendaries, from accepted revelation, 
and from argumentation,—there arises in relation to my 
presented personal self the cognition that I am that very 
God,—in virtue of ray recollection of the powers of that 
God. 

This same recognition I set forth. To set forth is to 
enforce. I establish this recognition by a stringent pro¬ 
cess which renders it convincing. [Such is the articulate 
development of the first aphorism of the Eecognitive 
Institutes.] 

Here it may be asked: If soul is manifested only as 
consubstantial with God, why this laboured effort to 
exhibit the recognition ? The answer is this:—The recog¬ 
nition is thus exhibited, because though the soul is, as 
you contend, continually manifested as self-luminous (and 
therefore identical with God), it is nevertheless under 
the influence of the cosmothetic illusion manifested as 
partial, and therefore the recognition mast be exhibited 
by an expansion of the cognitive and active powers in 
order to achieve the manifestation of the soul as total 
(the self being to the natural man a part, to the man of 
insight the whole, of the divine pleroma). Thus, then, the 
syllogism: This self must be God, because it possesses 
cognitive and active powers; for so far forth as any one 
is cognitive and active, to that extent he is a lord, like a 
lord in the world of everyday life, or like a king, therefore 
the soul is God. The flve-membered syllogism is here 
employed, because so long as we deal with the illusory 
order of things, the teaching of the Naiyayikas may be 
accepted. It has thus been said by the son of Udayakara— 
What self-luminous self can affirm or deny that self- 
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active and cognitive is Mahesvara the primal 
being ? 

“ Such recognition must be effected by an expansion of 
the powers, the self being cognised under illusion, 
and imperfectly discerned.” 

And again— 

“ The continuance of all living creatures in this trans- 
migratory world lasts as long as their respiratory 
involucrum; knowledge and action are accounted 
the life of living creatures. 

“Of these, knowledge is spontaneously developed, and 
action (or ritual), which is best at Ivali, 

“ Is indicated by others also: different from these is 
real knowledge.” 

And also— 

“The knowledge of these things follows the sequence 
of those things: 

“ The knower, whose essence is beatitude and knowledge 
without succession, is Mahedvara.” 
Sorndnanda-natha also says— 

“ He always knows by identity with Siva: he always 
knows by identity with the real.” 

Again at the end of the section on knowledge— 

“Unless there were this unity with Siva, cognitions 
could not exist as facts of daily life: 

« Unity with God is proved by the unity of light. He 
is the one knower (or illuminator of cognitions). 

“ He is Mahelvara, the great Lord, by reason of the 
unbroken continuity of objects r 
. “ Pure knowledge and action are the playful activity of 
the deity.” 

The following is an explanation of Abhinava-gupta:—■ 
The text, “ After that as it shines shines the all of things, 
by the light of that shines diversely this All,” teaches 
that God illumines the whole round of things by the 
glory of His luminous intelligence, and that the diver¬ 
sity or plurality of the object world, whereby the light 
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Ilyich irradiates objects is a blue, a yellow light, and the 
like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the light by the 
object. In reality, God is without plurality or difference, 
as transcending all limitations of space, time, and figure, 
He is pure intelligence, self-luminousness, the manifester; 
and thus we may read in the &aiva aphorisms, “ Self is 
intelligence.” His synonymous titles are Intelligentzia! 
Essence, Unintermitted Cognition, Irrespective Intuition, 
Existence as a mass of Beatitude, Supreme Domination. 
This self-same existing self is knowledge. 

By pure knowledge and action (in the passage of Soma- 
nandanatha cited above) are meant real or transcendent 
cognition and activity. Of these, the cognition is self¬ 
luminousness, the activity is energy constructive of the 
world or series of spheres of transmigratory experience. 
This is described in the section on activity— 

“He by his. power of bliss gives light unto these objects, 
through the efficacy of his will: this activity is 
creativeness.” 

And at the close of the same section— 

“ The mere will of God, when he wills to become the 
world under its forms of jar, of cloth, and other 
objects, is his activity worked out by motive and 
agent. 

f< This process of essence into emanation, whereby if this 
be that comes to be, cannot be attributed to motive¬ 
less, insentient things,” 

According to these principles, causality not pertaining 
either to the insentient or to the non-divine intelligence, 
the mere will of Mahe^vara, the absolute Lord, when he 
wills to emanate into thousands of forms, as this or that 
difference, this or that action, this or that modification of 
entity, of birth, continuance, and the like, in the series of 
transmigratory environments,—his mere will is his pro¬ 
gressively higher and higher activity, that is to say, his 
universal creativeness. 
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How lie creates the world by his will alone is clearly 
exhibited iri the following illustration— 

" The tree or jar produced by the mere will of than- 
maturgists, without clay, without seed, continues 
to serve its proper purpose as tree or jar/' 

If clay and similar materials were really the substantial 
cause of the jar and the rest, how could they be produced 
by the mere volition of the thaumaturgist ? If you say : 
Some jars and some plants are made of clay, and spring 
from seeds, while others arise from the bare volition of the 
thaumaturgist; then we should inform you that it is a 
fact notorious to all the world that different things must, 
emanate from different .materials. 

As for those who say that a jar Or the like cannot be 
made without materials to make it of, and that when a 
thaumaturgist makes one he does so by putting atoms in 
motion by his will, and so composing it: they may be 
informed that unless there is to be a palpable violation of 
the causal relation, all the co-efficients, without exception, 
must be desiderated; to make the jar there must be the 
clay, the potter’s staff, the potter’s wheel, and all the rest 
of it; to make a body there must be the congress of the 
male and female, and the successive results of that con¬ 
gress. Now, if that be the case, the genesis of a jar, a 
body, or the like, upon the mere volition of the thau¬ 
maturgist, would be hardly possible. 

On the other hand, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Mahadeva, amply free to remain within or to over¬ 
step any limit whatever, the Lord, manifold in his oper- 
ancy, the intelligent principle, thus operates, Thus it is 
that Vasuguptacharya says— 

“To him that painted this world-meture without 
materials, without appliances, without a wall to paint it 
on,—to him be glory, to him resplendent with the lunar 
digit, to him that bears the trident.” 

It may be asked: If the supersensible self be no other 
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<than God, how comes this implication in successive tram- 
migratory conditions ? The answer is given in the section 
treating of accredited institution— 

"This agent of cognition, blinded by illusion, trans¬ 
migrates through the fatality of works : 

“Taught, his divine nature by science, as pure intelli¬ 
gence, he is enfranchised.” 

It may be asked: If the subject and the object are 
identical, what difference can there be between the self 
bound and the self liberated in regard to the objects 
cognisable by each ? The answer to this question is given 
in a section of the Tattvartha-Safigraha— 

“ Self liberated cognises all that is cognisable as identical 
with itself, like Mabel vara free from bondage: 
the other (or. unliberated) self has in it infinite 
plurality.” 

An objection may be raised: If the divine nature is 
essential to the soul, there can be no occasion to seek for 
this recognition; for if all requisites be supplied, the seed 
does not fail to germinate because it is unrecognised. 
/Why, then, this toilsome effort for the recognition of the 
soul ? To such an objection we reply: Only listen to the 
secret we shall tell you. All activity about objects is of 
two degrees, being either external, as the activity of the 
seed in developing the plant, or internal, as the activity 
which determines felicity, which consists in an intuition 
which terminates in the conscious self. The first degree 
of activity presupposes no such recognition as the system 
proposes, the second does presuppose it. In the Itecogni- 
tive System the peculiar activity is the exertion of the 
power of unifying personal and impersonal spirit, a power 
which is the attainment of the highest and of mediate 
ends, the activity consisting in the intuition I am God. 
To this activity a recognition of the essential nature of 
the soul is a pre-requisite.’ 

It may be urged that peculiar activity terminating 
in the conscious self is observed independent of recog- 
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nitioti To this it is replied: A certain damsel, hearing 
of the many good qualities of a particular gallant, fell in 
love with him before she had seen him, and agitated by 
her passion and unable to suffer the pain of not seeing 
him, wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came to her, but when she saw him she did 
not recognise in him the qualities she had heard about; 
he appeared much the same as any other man, and she 
found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, as 
she recognised those qualities in him as her companions 
now pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In like 
manner, though the personal self be manifested as identical 
With the universal soul, its manifestation effects no com¬ 
plete satisfaction so long as there is no recognition of those 
attributes; but as soon as it is taught by a spiritual director 
to recognise in itself the perfections of Mahetfvara, his 
omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the -whole pleroraa of being, 

Jt is therefore said in the fourth section— 

“As the gallant standing before the damsel is disdained 
as like all other men, so long as he is unrecognised, 
though he humble himself before her with all 
manner of importunities: In like manner the per¬ 
sonal self of mankind, though it be the universal 
soul, in which there is no perfection unrealised, 
attains not its own glorious nature; and therefore 
this recognition thereof must come into play” 

This system lias been treated in detail by Abhinava- 
gupta and other teachers, but as we have in hand a sum¬ 
mary exposition of systems, we cannot extend the discus¬ 
sion of it any further lest our Work become too prolix. 
This then may suffice. 1 A. E, G-. 

[ l I have seen in Calcutta a short the son of Udaydkara (cf. pp. 130, 
Comm, on the &iva s&tros by IT tpala, 131). — 33 . B. C. J 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE RASEsVARA-DAR^ANA OR MERCURIAL SYSTEM . 1 


Other Mahesvaras there are who, while they hold the 
identity of self with God, insist upon the tenet that the 
liberation in this life taught in all the systems depends 
upon the stability of the bodily frame, and therefore 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or quicksilver as a means 
of strengthening the system. Mercury is called pdrada, 
because it is a means of conveyance beyond the series of 
transiiugratory states. Thus it has been said— 
u It gives the farther shore of metempsychosis: it is 
called jodrada” 

And again in the Basarnava— 

“It is styled pdrada because it is employed for the 
highest end by the best votaries. 

“ Since this in sleep identical with me, goddess, arises 
from my members, and is the exudation of my 
body, it is called rasa” 

It may be urged that the literal interpretation of these 
words is incorrect, the liberation in this life being expli¬ 
cable in another manner. This objection is not allowable, 
liberation being set out in the six systems as subsequent to 
the death of the body, and upon this there can be no 
reliance, and consequently no activity to attain to it free 
from misgivings. This is also laid down in the same 
treatise— 

the practices of the Siddhopdsakas 
in the &ankara-digvijaya, § 49, to 
obviate apamrityu , afcdlamrityu, &c. 


1 Cf. Marco Polo’s account of the 
Indian yogis in Colonel Yule’s edit, 
vol. ii, p. 300. jPdrada-pdna is one of 



“ Liberation is declared in the six systems to follow the 


death of the body. 

“ Such liberation is not cognised in perception like an 
emblie myrobalan fruit in the hand, 

“ Therefore a man should preserve that body by means 
of mercury and of medicaments” 
Govinda-bhagavafc also says— 

“ Holding that the enjoyments of wealth and of the 
body are not permanent, one should strive 

“After emancipation; but emancipation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is 
only possible in a healthy body.” 

The body, some one may say, is seen to be perishable, 
how can its permanency be effected? Think not so, it is 
replied, for though the body, as a com plexus of six sheaths 
or wrappers of the soul, is dissoluble, yet the body, as 
created by Kara and Gaurf under the names oh mercury 
and mica, may bo perdurable. Thus it is said in the 
Ilasalmdaya— 

“They who, without quitting the body,have attained to 
a new body, the creation of Kara and Gaurf, 

“ They are to be lauded, perfected by mercury, at whose 
service is the aggregate of magic texts.” 

The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in this 
life should first make to himself a glorified body. And 
inasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative conjunc¬ 
tion of Hara and Gaurf, and mica is produced from Gatin, 
mercury and mica are severally identified with Hara and 
Gaurf in the verse— 

“ Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed; 

“ The combination of the two, 0 goddess, is destructive 
of death and poverty.” 

This is very little to say about the matter. In the 
Easesvarasiddhanta many among the gods, the Daityas, 
the Munis, and mankind, are declared to have attained to 
liberation in this life by acquiring a divine body through 
the efficacy of quicksilver. 
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“ Certain of the gods, Mahefa ahd others ; certain 
Dnityas, Sukra and others; 

“Certain Munis, the Baiakhilyas and others; certain 
kings, Someivara and others ; 

“ Govinda-bhagavat, Govimda-nayaka, 

,f Charvati, Kapila, Vyali, Kapali, Ivandalayana, 

“These and many others proceed perfected, liberated 
while alive, 

“ Having attained to a mercurial body, and therewith 
Identified.” 

The meaning of this, as explicated by Parame^vara to 
Parame^varf, is as follows : — 

“By the method of works is attained, 0 supreme of 
goddesses, the preservation of the body; 

“And the method of works is said to be twofold, mer¬ 
cury and air, 

“ Mercury and air swooning carry off diseases, dead they 
restore to life, 

“ Bound they give the power of flying about.” 

The swooning state of mercury is thus described— 
“They say quicksilver to be swooning when it is per¬ 
ceived, as characterised thus— 

“ Of various colours, and free from excessive volatility. 
“A man should regard that quicksilver as dead, in which 
the following marks are seen— 

“ Wetness, thickness, brightness, heaviness, mobility ” 
The bound condition is described in another place as 
follows : — 

“The character of bound quicksilver is that it is— 

“ Continuous, fluent, luminous, pure, heavy, and that it 
parts asunder under friction.” 

Some one may urge: If the creation of mercury by 
Hara and Gaurf were proved, it might be allowed that the 
body could be made permanent; but how can that be 
proved ? The objection is not allowable, inasmuch as that 
can be proved by the eighteen modes of elaboration. Thus 
it is stated by the authorities— 
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“Eighteen modes of elaboration are to be carefully 
discriminated, 

“ In the first place, as pure in every process, for perfect¬ 
ing the adepts ” 

And these modes of elaboration are enumerated thus— 

“ Sweating, rubbing, swooning, fixing, dropping, coercion, 
restraining, 

“ Kindling, going, falling into globules, pulverising, 
covering, 

“Internal flux, external flux, burning, colouring, and 
pouring, 

“And eating it by parting and piercing it,—are the 
eighteen modes of treating quicksilver.” 

These treatments have been described at length by 
Govinda - bluigavat, Sarvajiia-rame^vara and the Other 
ancient authorities, and are here omitted to avoid pro¬ 
lixity. 

The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely 
eulogistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the 
conservation of the body, a means to the highest end, 
liberation. Thus it is said in the Rasarnava— 

“ Declare to me, 0 god, that supremely efficacious 
destruction of the blood, that destruction of the body, 
imparted by thee, whereby it attained the power of flying 
about in the sky. Goddess (he replied), quicksilver is to 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This makes 
the appearance of body and blood alike. A man should 
first try it upon the blood, and then apply it to the 
body.” 

It will be asked: Why should we make this effort to 
acquire a celestial body, seeing that liberation is effected 
by the seif-manifestation of the supreme principle, exist¬ 
ence, intelligence, and beatitude ? We reply: This is no 
objection, such liberation being inaccessible unless we 
acquire a healthy body. Thus it is said in the Rasah- 
ridaya— 

" That intelligence and bliss set forth in all the systems 
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in which a multitude of uncertainties are melted 
away, 

“ Though it manifest itself, what can it effect for beings 
whose bodies are unglorified ? 

f< He who is worn out with decrepitude, though he be 
free from cough, from asthma, and similar in¬ 
firmities, 

“He is not qualified for meditation in whom the activi¬ 
ties of the cognitive organs are obstructed, 

“A youth of sixteen addicted to the last degree to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 

“ An old man in his dotage, how should either of these 
attain to emancipation ? ” 

Some one will object: It is the nature of the personal 
soul to pass through a series of embodiments, and to be 
liberated is to be extricated from that series of embodi¬ 
ments ; how, then, can these two mutually exclusive con¬ 
ditions pertain to the same bodily tenement ? The objec¬ 
tion is invalid, as unable to stand before the following 
dilemmatic argument:—Is this extrication, as to the nature 
of which all the founders of institutes are at one, to be 
held as cognisable or as incognisable ? If it is incognisable, 
it is a pure chimera; if it is cognisable, we cannot dispense 
with life, for that which is not alive cannot be coguisant of 
it. Thus it is said in the Easasiddhanta— 

“The liberation of the personal soul is declared in the 
mercurial system, 0 subtile thinker. 

“In the tenets of other schools which repose on a 
diversity of argument, 

“ Know that this knowledge and knowable is allowed 
in all sacred texts; 

“ One not living cannot know the knowable, and there¬ 
fore there is and must be life." 

And this is not to be supposed to be unprecedented, 
for the adherents of the doctrine of Vishnu-svarnin main¬ 
tain the eternity of the body of Vishnu half-man and half¬ 
lion. Thus it is said in the Sakara-siddhi— - 
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“ I plorify the man-lion set forth by Vishnu-svdmin, 

<k Whose only body is existence, intelligence, and eternal 
and inconceivably perfect beatitude ” 

If the objection be raised that the body of the man-lion, 
which appears as composite and as coloured, is incompatible 
with real existence, it may be replied: How can the body 
of the man-lion be otherwise than really existent, proved 
as it is by three kinds of proof: (i.) by the intuition of 
Sanaka and others; (2.) by Vedic texts such as, A thousand 
heads has Puruslm; and (3.) by Puranic texts such as, 
That wondrous child, lotus-eyed, four-armed, armed with 
the conch-shell, the club, and other weapons ? Real exist¬ 
ence and other like predicates are affirmed also by Srfkaata- 
rnisra, the devoted adherent of Vishnir-svamin. Lot, then, 
those who aspire to the highest end of personal souls be 
assured that the eternity of the body which we are setting 
forth is by no means a mere innovation. It has thus 
been said— 

“ What higher beatitude is there than a body undecay- 
ing, immortal, 

“The repository of sciences, the root of merit, riches, 
pleasure, liberation ? ” 

It is mercury alone that can make the body undecaying 
and immortal, as it is said — 

“ Only this supreme medicament can make the body un¬ 
decaying and imperishable.” 

Why describe the efficacy of this metal? Its value is 
proved even by seeing it, and by touching it, as it is said 
in the Rasarnava — 

“ From seeing it, from touching it, from eating it, from 
merely remembering it, 

“ From worshipping it, from tasting it, from imparting 
it, appear its six virtues. 

“ Equal merit accrues from seeing mercury as accrues 
from seeing all the phallic emblems 

<f On earth, those at Kedara, and all others whatso¬ 
ever.” 
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In another place we read— 

“ The adoration of the sacred quicksilver is more beatific 
than the worship of all the phallic emblems at 
Eaii and elsewhere, 

“ Inasmuch as there is attained thereby enjoyment, 
health, exemption from decay, and immortality/* 
The sin of disparaging mercury is also set out— 

“ The adept on hearing quicksilver heedlessly disparaged 
should recall quicksilver to mincl 

“ He should at once shun the blasphemer, who is by his 
blasphemy for ever filled with sin.” 

The attainment, then, of the highest end of the per¬ 
sonal soul takes place by an intuition of the highest prin¬ 
ciple by means of the practice of union (evaxrw) after the 
acquisition of a divine body in the manner we have de¬ 
scribed. Thereafter— 

% The light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain 
men of holy vision, 

“ Which, seated between the two eyebrows, illumines 
the universe, like fire, or lightning, or the sun: 

“ Perfect beatitude, unalloyed, absolute, the essence 
whereof is liimjnousness, undifierenced, 

“From which all troubles are fallen away, knowable, 
tranquil, self-recognised: 

“Fixing the internal organ upon that, seeing the whole 
universe manifested, made of pure intelligence, 

“ The aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, 
liis bondage to works annulled.” 

A Vedic text also declares: That is Rasa (mercury), 
having obtained this he becomes beatitude. 

Thuty then, it has been shown that mercury alone is the 
means of passing beyond the burden of transrnigratory 
pains. And conformably we have a verse Which sets 
forth the identity between mercury and the supreme self— 

“May that mercury, which is the very self, preserve us 
from dejection and from the terrors of metem¬ 
psychosis, 
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“ Which is naturally to be applied again and again by 
those that aspire to liberation from the enveloping 
illusion, 

“ Which perfected endures, which plays not again when 
the soul awakes, 

" Which, when it arises, pains no other soul, which 
shines forth by itself from itself.” A, E. G-* 




CHAPTER X. 


THE VAISeSHIKA OK AULtJKYA I> ARCANA , 1 

Whoso wishes to escape the reality of pain, which is 
established by the consciousness of every soul through its 
being felt to be essentially contrary to every rational 
being, and wishes therefore to know the means of such 
escape,—learns that the knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is the true means thereof, from'the authority of such pas¬ 
sages as these (&vetd$mtard Upan. vi, 20)— 

“When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather, 

“Then shall there be an end of pain without the know¬ 
ledge of Siva.” 

How the knowledge of the Supreme is to be gained by 
hearing (sravana), thought (mdjfiaud), and reflection (bhd- 
mnd ), as it has been said— 

“ By scripture, by inference, and by the force of repeated 
meditation,— 

“.By these three methods producing knowledge, he gains 
the highest union {yoga)'' 

Here thought depends on inference, and inference de¬ 
pends on the knowledge of the vy&pti (or universal pro¬ 
position), and the knowledge of the vydpti follows the 
right understanding of the categories,—hence the saint 
Ivanada 2 establishes the six categories in liis tenfold 

1 Tbo V'aiseshikas are called Aulu- I 23), Akshapilda, Kan&la, UMka, 
kyAh in Hemachandra’s A bhidhdna- and Vatsa are called the song of $iva. 
chintdmani ; in the VAyu-pimfoa a He is here called by his synonym 
tquoted in Aufrecht’a Catal. p. 53 b, Kanabhaksha* 

K. 
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treatise, commencing with the words, “ Now, therefore, we 
shall explain duty." 

In the first book, consisting of two daily lessons, he 
describes all the categories which are capable of intimate 
relation. In the first dhnika he defines those which pos¬ 
sess ‘‘genus" (jdti)> in the second “genus" (or “generality") 
itself and “ particularity." In the similarly divided second 
book lie discusses “ substance," giving in the first dhnika 
the characteristics of the five elements, and in the second 
he establishes the existence of space and time. In the 
third book he defines the soul and the internal sense, the 
former in the first dhnika , the latter in the second. In 
the fourth book he discusses the body and its adjuncts, 
the latter in the first dhnika , and the former in the second. 
In the fifth book he investigates action; in tlie first dhnika 
lie considers action as connected with the body, in the 
second as belonging to the mind. In the sixth book lie 
examines merit and demerit as revealed in $ruti; in the 
first dhnika he discusses the merit of giving, receiving 
gifts, &c., in the second the duties of the four periods of 
religious life. In the seventh book he discusses quality 
and intimate relation; in the first dhnika he considers the 
qualities independent of thought, in the second those 
qualities which are related to it, and also intimate rela¬ 
tion, In the eighth book ho examines “indeterminate" 
and “determinate" perception, and means of proof. In 
the ninth book lie discusses the characteristics of intellect. 
In the tenth hook he establishes the different kinds of 
inference. 1 

The method of this system is said to be threefold, 
“enunciation," “definition ” and “investigation." 2 4< But," 

it may he objected, “ ought we not to include f division/ 

1 It is singular th:H this is in* difference of the qualities of the 
accurate. The ninth book treats of soul, and the three causes, 
that perception which arises from a Bor this extract from the old 
supersensible contact, &c., and infer- bhdshya of V&tsyayana, see Cole- 
ence. The tenth treats of the mutual brooke’s Essays (new edition), vol. i. 


p. 2S5. 
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Samdhso make the method fourfold, not threefold?” We 
demur to this, because "division” is really included in a 
particular kind of enunciation. Thus when we declare 
that substance, quality, action, generality,particularity,and 
intimate relation are' the only six positive categories,— 
this is an example of enunciation. If you ask “ What is 
the reason for this definite order of the categories ? ” we 
answer as follows:—Since “substance is the chief, a3 being 
the substratum of all the categories, we enounce this first; 
next “quality ” since it resides in its generic character in 
all substances [though different substances have different 
qualities]; then “action,” as it agrees with “substance” 
and “ quality ” in possessing “ generality; ” 1 then " gener¬ 
ality” as residing in these three ; then " particularity,” 
inasmuch as it possesses " intimate relation, " lastly, 
«intimate relation ” itself; such is the principle of arrange¬ 
ment. 

If you ask, “ Why do you say that there are only six 
categories since ‘ non-existence ’ is also one? ’ we answer : 
Because we wish to speak of the six as positive categories, 
i.e., as being the objects of conceptions which do not 
involve a negative idea. “Still,” the objector may retort, 
"how do you establish this definite number 'only six’? 
for either horn of the alternative fails. For, we ask, is 
the thing to be thus excluded already thoroughly ascer¬ 
tained or not ? If it is thoroughly ascertained, why do you 
exclude it,? and still more so, if it is not thoroughly 
ascertained? What sensible man, pray, spends his strength 
in denying that a mouse has horns ? Thus your definite 
number ‘ only six ’ fails as being inapplicable.” This, how¬ 
ever, we cannot admit; if darkness, &c., are allowed to 
form certainly a seventh category (as ‘‘non-existence ), 
xve thus (by our definite number) deny it to be one of the 
six positive categories—and if others attempt to include 

J Cf. ShdtU-f arichchheda, sloka by “ intimate relation ” in tlw eter- 

ual atoms, &c. 

d u Particularity *’ [viieisha) resides 
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“ capacity/’ “ number/’ &c., which we allow to be certainly 
positive existences, we thus deny that they make a seventh 
category. But enough of this long discussion. 

Substantiality, &c. (dravyatvddi), L&, the genera of sub¬ 
stance, quality, and action, are the definition of the triad 
substance, quality, and action respectively. The genus of 
substance (dravyatva) is that which, while it alike exists 
with intimate relation in the (eternal) sky and the (tran¬ 
sitory) lotus, is itself eternal, 1 and does not exist with 
intimate relation in smell 2 3 

The genus of quality (yunatm) is that which is imme¬ 
diately subordinate to the genus existence, and exists with 
intimate relation in whatever is not an intimate or mediate 
cause. 8 The genus of action {karmatva) is that which is 
immediately subordinate to the genus existence, and is 
not found with intimate relation in anything eternal. 4 
Generality (or genus, sarnanya) is that which is found in 
many things with intimate relation, and can never be the 
counter-entity to emergent non-existence. 5 Particularity 6 * 
(vi£e$ha) exists with intimate relation, but it is destitute 


1 This clause is added, as other¬ 
wise the definition would apply to 

“duality’' and ‘‘conjunction.” 

3 This is added, as otherwise the 
definition would apply to “exist¬ 
ence^” (aatoi), which is the sunimum 
fjemtSi to which substance;, quality, 
and action are immediately sub¬ 
ordinate. 

3 Existence (mttd) U the genus of 
dravya, guna, and hnyd. Dravya 
alone can be the intimate cause of 
anything ; and all actions are the 
mediate (or non-intimate) cause of 
conjunction and disjunction. Some 
qualities (an Mrjiyoga, ritya, &e.) 
may be mediate causes, but this is 
accidental and does not belong to 
the essence of guna, as many gunas 
cau never be mediate causes. 

4 As all karmas are transitory, 

foirmatm is only found in the anitya . 

I correct in p. 105, line 20, nityd- 

xnmvdatva ; this is the reading of 


the MS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library. 

6 I.e . 7 it can never be destroyed. 
Indestructibility, however, is found 
in time, space, &c.; to exclude these, 
therefore, the former clause of the 
definition is added. 

6 “Particularity ” (whence the 
name Vaiseshika) is not “individu¬ 
ality, as of this particular flash of 
lightning,”—but it is the individu¬ 
ality either of those eternal sub¬ 
stances which, being single, have no 
genus, as ether, time, and space; 
or of the different atomic minds ; or 
of the atoms of the four remaining 
substances, earth, water, fire, and 
air, these atoms being supposed to be 
the ne plus ultra , and as they have 
no parts, they are what they are by 
their own indivisible nature. Ballan- 
tyne translated vUesha a3 “ultimate 
difference.” I am not sure whether 
tlie individual soul has vimha. 
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of generality, which stops mutual non-existence. 1 Intimate 
relation (samav&ya) is that connection which itself ha.-> 
not intimate relation. 2 Such are the definitions of the 
six categories. 

Substance is ninefold,—earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. The genera of earth, &c. (pritki- 
vitva ),are the definitions of the first four. The genus of earth 
is that generality which is immediately subordinate to 
substance, and resides in the same subject with colour 
produced by halving. 3 

The genus of water is that generality which is found 
with intimate relation in water, being also found in intimate 
relation in river and sea. The genus of fire is that gener¬ 
ality which is found with intimate relation in fire, being 
also' found with intimate relation in the moon and gold. 
The genus of air is that which is immediately subordinate 
to substance, and is found with intimate relation in the 
organ of the skin. 4 

As ether, space, and time, from their being single, can¬ 
not be subordinate genera, their several names stand 
respectively for their technical appellations. Ether is the 
abode of particularity, and is found in the same subject 
with the non-eternal (janya) special quality which is not 
produced by contact. 1 

Time is that which, being a pervading substance, is the 
abode of the mediate cause G of that idea of remoteness 


1 Mutual non-existence ( anyonyd .- 
• bhdm) exists between two notions 

which have no property in common, 
as a “pot is not cloth;” but vhe 
genus is the same in two pots, both 
alike being pots. 

2 “ Sanut vd yam mbanddbh drdt sa- 
mvvdyo na jdtih ,” Siddb, Mukt, 
{Samyoga- being a gum has yunatm 
existing in it with intimate rela¬ 
tion). 

3 The feel or touch of earth is said 
to be “neither hot nor cold, and its 
colour, taste, smell, and touch are 

changed by union with fire” (Bhd- 
shaparichchheda, d, 103, 104)* 


4 The organ of touch is an aerial 
integument. —* Colebrooke. 

3 Sound is twofold,—“ produced 
from contact,” as the first sound, and 
“produced from Bound,” as the 
accord. Janya is added to exclude 
God’s knowledge, while mmyoyd- 
janya excludes the soul’s, which is 
produced by contact, as of the soul 
and mind, mind and the senses, <fce. 

B The mediate cause itself is the 
conjunction of time with some body, 
&c., existing in time,—this latter is 
the intimate cause, while the know¬ 
ledge of the revolutions of the sun 
is the instrumental cause. In p. 
106, line 12, rea4 adhikaranatp* 
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( paratva ) which is not found with intimate relation in 
space ; 1 while space is that pervading substance which pos¬ 
sesses no special qualities and yet is not time. 2 The general 
terms dtmatva and manastva are the respective definitions 
of soul ( atman ) and mind (i mcmas ). The general idea of soul 
is'that which is subordinate to substance, being also found 
withintimate relation in that which is without form 3 ctmurt- 
ta ). The general idea of mind is that which is subordinate 
to substance, being also found existing with intimate rela¬ 
tion in an atom, but [unlike other atoms] not the intimate 
cause of any substance. There are twenty-four qualities; 
seventeen am mentioned directly in Kanada’s Sutras (L 1,6), 
" colour, taste, smell, touch, number, quantity, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, intelli¬ 
gence, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effortand, 
besides these, seven others are understood in the word 
“and” viz., gravity, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit, 
demerit, and sound. Their respective genera {r&patva, 
&e.) are their several definitions. The class or genus of 
“ colour ” is that which is subordinate to quality and exists 
with intimate relation in blue. In the same way may be 
formed the definitions of the rest. 

“ Action ” is fivefold, according to the distinction of 
throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex¬ 
panding, and going: revolution, evacuating, &e., being 
included under ‘ going/' The genus of throwing upwards, 
&c., will be their respective definitions. The genus of 
throwing upwards is a subordinate genus to action; it 
exists with intimate relation, and is to be known as 
the mediate cause of conjunction with a higher place. In 
the same manner are to be made the definitions of throw¬ 
ing downwards, &c. Generality (or genus) is twofold, 
extensive and non-extensive; existence is extensive as 
found with intimate connection in substance and quality, 

1 Paratva being of two kinds, ever, is not pervading but atomic. 
daUikxt and kdlika. s The three other paddrthas, beside 

a Time, space, and mind have soul, which are mmrtta, —time, ether, 
no special qualities ; the last, how- and space,—are not genera. 


or in quality and action; substance, &c., are non-extensive. 
The definition of generality has been given before. Par¬ 
ticularity and intimate relation cannot be divided,-—in 
the former case in consequence of the infinite number of 
separate particularities, in the latter from intimate relation 
being but one; their definitions have been given before. 

There is a popular proverb— 

“ Duality, change produced by baking, and disjunction 
produced by disjunction,—he whose mind vacillates not in 
these three is the true Vai^eshika; ” and therefore we will 
now show the manner of the production of duality, &c. 

There is here first the contact of the organ of sense 
with the object; thence there arises the knowledge of the 
genus unity ; then the distinguishing perception apekshd- 
buddki [by which we apprehend “this is one/' “this is 
one,” &c.]; then the production of duality, dvitva (in the 
object ); 1 then the knowledge of the abstract genus of 
duality (dvitvatva) ; then the knowledge of the quality 
duality as it exists in the two things; then imagination 2 
(sanisk&ra)* 

But it may here be asked what is the proof of duality, 
&c., being thus produced from apekshdbuddhi ? The great 
doctor (Uclayana) maintained that apekshdbuddhi must be 
the producer of duality, &c.,, because duality is never 
found separated from it, while, at the same time, we 
cannot hold apekshdbuddhi as the cause only of its being 
known [and therefore it follows that it must be the cause 
of its being produced 4 ]/just as contact is with regard to 
sound. We, however, maintain the same opinion by a 

1 All numbers, from duality up- material previously supplied to it by 

wards, are artificial, i.e., they are the senses and the internal organ or 
made by our minds; unity alone mind. (Cf. the tables in p. 153.) 
exists in things themselves—each 3 Here and elsewhere I omit the 

being one ; and they only become metrical summary of the original, as 
two, &c., by our choosing to regard it adds nothing new to the previous 
them so, and thus joining them in prose. 

thought. 4 Every cause must be either 

2 SamJcdra is here the idea con- jildjpaka or jcmaka; apebhdbuddhi , 
ceived by the mind — created, in not being the former, must be the 
fact, by its own energies out of the latter. 
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different argument; duality, &c., cannot be held to be made 
known (pldpi/a) by that non-eternal apprehension whose 
object is two or more individual unities (i.c., apekshdbuddhi), 
because these am qualities which reside in a plurality of 
subjects [and not in any one individual'] just as “seve¬ 
ralty” does [and, therefore, as apekshdbuddhi is not their 
jfxdpaka, it must be their janalca]. 

Next we will describe the order of the successive destruc¬ 
tions. From apdcdhdbvMhi arises, simultaneously with the 
production of duality (dvitva), the destruction of the know¬ 
ledge of the genus of unity; next from the knowledge of 
the genus of duality ( dvitvatva ) arises, simultaneously with 
the knowledge of the quality duality, the destruction of 
apekshdbuddhi; next from the destruction of apekshdbuddhi 
arises, simultaneously with the knowledge of the two sub¬ 
stances, the destruction of the duality; next from the 
knowledge of the two substances arises, simultaneously 
with the production of imagination (samskdra), the destruc¬ 
tion of the knowledge of the quality; and next from 
imagination arises the destruction of the knowledge of the 
substances. 

The evidence for the destruction of one kind of know¬ 
ledge by another, and for the destruction of another know¬ 
ledge by imagination, is to be found in the following 
argument; these knowledges themselves which are,the 
subjects of the discussion are successively destroyed by 
the rise of others produced from them, because knowledge, 
like sound, is a special quality of an aU-pervading sub¬ 
stance, and of momentary duration.'* I may briefly add, 
that when you have the knowledge of the genus of unity 
simultaneously with an action in one of the two things 
themselves, producing that separation which is the opposite 

1 Aptksthabadtlhi apprehends “ this pervading substance, but the in- 
is one,” “this is one,” &c.; but dividual portions of ouch have differ- 
duality, for instance, does not reside ent special qualities ; hence one man 
in either of these, but in both to- knows what another is ignorant of, 
gether. and one portion of ether has sound 

h 3 The Yaiseshikas held that the when another portion has not. Dr. 
jlvdtman and space are each an all- ititer, in his version of the Bhdslitf 
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to the conjunction that produced the whole, in that 
case you have the subsequent destruction of duality pro¬ 
duced by the destruction of its abiding-place (the two 
things); but where you have this separate action taking 
place simultaneously with the rise of apekshdbuddhi, there 
you -have the destruction of duality produced by the 
united influence of both . 1 

Apekslidlmddhi is to be considered as that operation of 
the mind which is the counter-entity to that emergent 
non-existence ( ie destruction) which itself causes a sub¬ 
sequent destruction . 2 


Parichchheda, has mistranslated an 
important Siitra which bears 011 this 
point, It is said in Sutra 26— 

- ath sas arlr ? n dm, 

avydpyavriUih kshani/co viksfia- 
puna iAii/ak, 

which does fact mean “the special 
qualities of ether and soul are limi¬ 
tation to space and momentary dura¬ 
tion/* but “ the special qualities of 


ether and soul (ie., sound, know¬ 
ledge, &c.) are limited to different 
portions and of momentary dura¬ 
tion.” 

1 The author here mentions two 
other causes of the destruction of 
dvitva besides that already given 
in p. 152, 1. 14 ( apefahdbxiddhi - ndxa ), 
viz., (Mrayandm, and the united action 
of both ;— 


Avayava-krfyd . . . 

A v ay a va- vibhiiga . . 

Avayava - earpyoga- 
nd$a . . . . . 
J) vit vddhdrasya ( i, e ., 
avayavinah) mlsah 
Dvitva - ihisa (£&, of 
avayavin). . . . 


X. Ekatva-jtidha. . . 

2. Apekshubiiddlii . . 

3. I) vitvotputti and ek- 

atva-jMna-ndsa . 

4. ,'Dvitvatvajft.dna . . 

5. Dvitvaguna-buddhi 

and aipekshdbud- 
dhindsa .... 

6. Dvitva - nd£a and 

dravya-buddhi. . 


The second and third columns 
represent what takes place when, in 
the course of the six steps of ekatva - 
jndtur, &c., one of the two parts 
is itself divided either at the first 
or the second moment. In the first 
case, the dvitm of the whole is de¬ 
stroyed in the fifth moment, and 
therefore its only cause is its imme¬ 
diately preceding drUvddJidratndda, 
or, as Mddhava calls it, dkuyaniv - 
ritti. In the second case, the ndsa 
arrives at the same moment simul¬ 
taneously by both columns (.1) and 
(3), and hence it may be ascribed to 


Avayava-kriyd. 
Avayava- vibhaga. 

A vay a v a-s an 1 y oga-1 ul£a. 

Adhdra-nd&* (of ava- 
yavin). 

Dvitva-ndsa. 


the united action of two causes, 
apchdut buddh i -ndm and ddhdra-ndki . 
Any leriyd which arose in one of the 
parts after the second moment 
would be unimportant, as the ndia 
of the dvitva of the whole woukl t take 
place by the original sequence in 
column (1) in the sixth moment; 
and in this way it would be too late 
to affect that result. 

2 J.e., from the destruction of 
apcfahdhudtl/ii follows the destruc¬ 
tion of dvitva ; but the other destruc¬ 
tions previously described were fol¬ 
lowed by some production, — thus 
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Next we will inquire in how many moments, commenc¬ 
ing with the destruction of the compound of two atoms (the 
dvi/amka), another compound of two atoms is produced, 
having colour, &c. In the course of this investigation the 
mode of production will be explained. First, the com¬ 
pound of two atoms is gradually destroyed by the series 
of steps* commencing with the contact of fire ; 1 secondly, 
from the conjunction of fire arises the destruction of the 
qualities black, &c., in the single atom; thirdly, from 
another conjunction of fire arises the production of red, 
&c.,in the atom; fourthly, from conjunction with a soul 
possessing merit arises an action 2 in the atom for the 
production of a substance; fifthly, by that action is pro¬ 
duced a separation of that atom from its former place; 
sixthly, there is produced thereby the destruction of its 
conjunction with that former place; seventhly, is produced 
the conjunction with another atom ; eighthly, from these 
two atoms arises the compound of two atoms; ninthly, 
from the qualities, &c., of the causes (i.e., the atoms) are 
produced colour, &c., the qualities of the effect (i.e., the 
dvyapika). Such is the order of the series of nine mo¬ 
ments. The other two series , 3 that of the ten and that of 
the eleven moments, are omitted for fear of prolixity. 
Such is the mode of production, if we hold (with the 
VaiSeshikas) that the baking process takes place in the 

the knowledge of dinlmtva arose length in the Siddhftota Muktdvali, 
from the destruction of e/catrajMna , pp. 104, 105. In the first series we 
(cf. Skidd. Mrakt., p, 107). I have—1. the destruction of the dvya- 
ruay remind the reader that in Hindu Hiika and simultaneously a disjunc- 
logic the counter -entity to the non- tion from the old place produced by 
existence o£ a thing is the thing itself, the disjunction (of the parts); 2. 

1 From the conjunction of fire is the destruction of the Hack colour 
produced an action in the atoms of in the dvyanuka , and the simul- 
the jar; thence a separation of one tanemia destruction of the conjunc- 
atom from another; thence a de- tion of the dvyan uM with that place ; 
struction of the conjunction of atoms 3. the production of the red. colour 
which made the black (or unbaked) in the atoms, and the simultaneous 
jar; thence the destruction of the conjunction with another place; 4. 
compound of two atoms. the cessation of the action in the 

*i [ c a , kind of initiative ten- atom produced by the original con- 
deucy.'* function of fire. The remaining 

a These are explained at full 5-10 agree with the 4-9 above. 
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atoms of the jar ,. 1 The Naiyayikas, however, maintain 
that the baking process takes place in the jar. 

“ Disjunction produced by disjunction ” is twofold,— 
that produced by the disjunction of the intimate [or 
material] causes only, and that produced by the disjunction 
of the intimate cause and the non-cause [i.c., the place]. 
We will first describe the former kind. 

It is a fixed rule that when the action of breaking arises 
in the [material] cause which is inseparably connected 
with the effect [i.c., in one of the two halves of the pot], 
and produces a disjunction from the other half, there is 
not produced at that time a disjunction from the place or 
point of space occupied by the pot; and, again, when there 
is a disjunction from that point of space occupied by the 
pot, the disjunction from the other half is not contem¬ 
porary with it, but has already taken place. For just as 
we never see smoke without its cause, fire, so we never see 
that effect of the breaking in the pot which we call the 
disjunction from the point of space , 2 without there having 
previously been the origination of that disjunction of the 
halves which stops the conjunction whereby the pot was 
brought into being. Therefore the action of breaking in 
the parts produces the disjunction of one part from another, 
but not the disjunction from the point of space ; next, this 
disjunction of one part from another produces the destruc¬ 
tion of that conjunction which had brought the pot into 
existence; and thence arises the destruction of the pot, 
according to the principle, cessante causd cessat effectus. 
The pot being thus destroyed, that disjunction, which 
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1 The Val*eshikas hold that when 
a jar is baked, the old black jar in 
destroyed, its several compounds of 
two atoms, &c., being destroyed ; 
the action of the fire then produces 
the red colour in the separate atoms, 
and, joining these into new com¬ 
pounds, eventually produces a new 
red jar. The exceeding rapidity of 
the steps prevents the eye’s detect¬ 
ing the change of the jars. The 


followers of the Nydya maintain that 
the fire penetrates into the different 
compounds of two or more atoms, 
and, without any destruction of the 
old jar. produces its effects on these 
compounds, and thereby changes not. 
the jar but its colour, &e., — it is still 
the same jar, only it is red, not 
black. 

3 In p. 109, line 14, I read ga'ja- 
n avibhdgaJcartrit vasya. 
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resides in both the halves (-which are the material or 
intimate causes of the pot) during the time that is marked 
by the destruction of the pot or perhaps having reference 
only to one independent half, initiates, in the case of 
that half where the breaking began, a disjunction from 
the point of space which had been connected with the 
pot; but not in the case of the other half, as there is no 
cause to produce it , 1 

But the second kind is as follows:—As action which 
arises in the hand, and causes a disjunction from that 
with which it was in contact, initiates a disjunction 2 from 
the points of space in which the original conjunction took 
place; and this is “ the disj unction of the intimate cause 
and the non-cause/’ When the action in the hand produces 
an effect in relation to any points of space, it initiates also 
in the same direction a disjunction of the intimate effect 
and the non-effect; thus the disjunction of the body [the 
intimate effect] and the points of space arises from the dis¬ 
junction of the hand and the points of Space [the hand being 
an intimate or material cause of the body, but the points of 
space being not a cause]. This second disjunction is not 
produced by the action of the bo'dy, because the body is 
supposed to be at the time inactive ; nor is it produced by 
the action of the hand, becau.se it is impossible that an 
action residing in some other place [as the hand] should 
produce the effect of disjunction [in the body]. Therefore 
we conclude by exhaustion that we must accept the view 
—that it is the disjunction of the intimate cause and the 

1 The SiddhdntaMukt&vali, p. 112, conjunction with that old place ; 7. 
describes the series of steps :—1. An the conjunction with the new place ; 
action, as of breaking, in one of the 8. the cessation of the original ini- 
halves ; 2. the disjunction ©f the pulse of fracture. Here the second 
two halves ; 3, the destruction of disjunction s (wiz., of the half of the 
the conjunction which originally pot and the place) is produced by 
produced the pot; 4. the destruc- the previous disjunction of the halves, 
tion of the pot; 5. by the disjunction the intimate causes of the pot. 
of the two halves is produced a dis- 2 The original has a plural in¬ 
junction of the severed half from the bhdgdn, i.c., disjunctions from the 
old place ; 6. the destruction of the several points. 
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body and the points of space. 

Bat an opponent may here object that "what you for¬ 
merly stated (p. 147) as to existence being denied of dark¬ 
ness. &c„ is surely unreasonable; for, in fact, there are no 
less than four different opinions maintained on this point,-— 
thus (a.) the Bhatta Mimamsakas and the Vedantins hold 
that darkness is a substance; (b.) Sridhara Acharya 2 bolds 
that the colour of dark blue is imposed [and thus darkness 
will be a quality]; (c.) some of the Prabhakara Mimamsakas 
hold that it is the absence of the cognition of light; (d.) 
the Naiyayikas, &c., hold that it is the absence of light” 
In reply, we assert that as for the first alleged opinion (a.) 
it is quite out of the question, as it is consistent with 
neither of the two possible alternatives; for if darkness 
is a substance, it must either be one of the nine well- 
known substances, earth, &q., 3 or some different one. But 
it cannot be any one of the nine, since, under whichever 
one you would place it, all the qualities of that substance 
should certainly be found in it; nor can you, on the other 
hand, assert that it is some substance different from these 
nine, since, being in itself destitute of qualities, it cannot 
properly be a substance at all [the very definition of sub¬ 
stance being “ that which is the substratum of qualities ”], 
and therefore, of course, it cannot be a different substance 
from the niue. But you may ask, “ How can you say that 
darkness k destitute of qualities, when it is perceived as 
possessed of the dark blue of the tamala blossom ? ” We 
reply, that this is merely an error, as when men say that 
the [colourless] sky is blue. But enough of this onslaught 
on ancient sages. 4 (£>.) Hence it follows that darkness can¬ 
not have its colour imposed upon it, since you cannot have 
an imposition of colour without supposing some substratum 



1 I.e.y the disjunction of the hand 
and the points of space. 

2 The author of a commentary on 
the Bhagayad G-itd. 

3 For dravyddi read jriihivyddk 


4 I am not sure that it would not 
be better to read riddhaveiidhayd, 
rewounding the wounded, instead of 
vriddhavtvudhayd. 
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to receive it ; 1 and again, we eannot conceive tine eye as 
capable of imposing a colour when deprived of the con¬ 
current cause, the external light. Nor can we accept that 
it is an impression independent of the eye [i.e,, produced 
hy the internal sense, mind], because the concurrence of 
the eye is not a superfluous but an indispensable condi¬ 
tion to its being produced, Nor can you maintain that 
“ absence or non-existence (abhdva 2 ) is incapable of being 
expressed by affirmative tense affixes [and, therefore, as we 
do use such phrases as tcnebrcc oriuntwt, darkness cannot 
be a mere non-existence”]; because your assertion is too 
broad, as it would include such cases of non-existence as a 
mundane collapse, destruction, inattention, 8 &c. [and yet 
we all know that men do speak of any of these tilings as 
past, present, or future, and yet all are cases of abhdva], 
(e.) Hence darkness cannot be the absence of the cognition of 
light, since, by the well-known rule that that organ which 
perceives a certain object can also perceive its absence, it 
would follow that darkness would be perceived by the 
mind [since it is the mind which perceives cognitions]. 1 * 
Hence we conclude that the fourth or remaining opinion 
must be the true one, viz., that darkness is only the 
absence of light. Aud it need not be objected that it is 
very difficult to account for the attribution to non-exist¬ 
ence of the qualities of existence, for we all. see that the 
quality happiness is attributed to the absence of pain, and 
the idea of separation is connected with the absence of 
conjunction. And you need not assert that “ this absence 
of light must be the object of a. cognition produced by the 
eye in dependence on light, since it is the absence of an 
object possessing colour, 5 as we see in the case of a jar’s 

dhaka+fcriyd. It has that meaning 
in Kdvy apraki&a, V. (p. 114, 1. r). 

4 The mind perceives dlokci-jndna, 
therefore it would perceive its ab¬ 
sence, i.e., darkness, but this last is 
perceived by the eye. 

5 I.e., light possesses colour, and wo 
cannot see a jar’s absence in the dark. 


1 Unless you see the rope you can¬ 
not mistake it for a serpent. 

2 In p. r ro, last line, read J bhdve. 

3 Head in p. no, last line, anava - 
dhdnddishu. Vidkipratyaya properly 
means an imperative or potential 
affix implying “ command; ” but the 
pandit takes vidki hero as bhdvabo- 
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absence,” because by the very rule on which you rely, viz., 
that that on which the eye depends to perceive an object, 
it must also depend on to perceive that object's absence, 
it follows that as there is no dependence of the eye on 
light to perceive light, it need not depend thereon to per¬ 
ceive this light's absence. Nor need our opponent retort 
that “ the cognition of darkness [as the absence of light] 
necessitates the cognition of the place where the absence 
resides [and this will require light],” as such am assertion 
is quite untenable, for we cannot admit that in order to 
have a conception of absence it is necessary to have a 
conception of the place where the absence resides, else 
we could not have the perception of the cessation of sound, 
as is implied in such au expression as “ the tumult has 
ceased.” 1 Hence, having till these difficulties in his mind, 
the venerable Kanada uttered his aphorism [as an ipse 
dixit to settle the question]: u Dravpa-gv‘m- 1 earnxa-nish- 
paUi-midhctrmjdd abhdvas tamas” (VciiL Silt v. 2, 19), 
“ Darkness is really non-existence, since it is dissimilar to 
the production of substances, qualities, or actions.” The 
same thing has been also established by the argument that 
darkness is perceived by the eye 2 [without light, whereas 
all substances, if perceptible at all, require the presence 
of light as well as of the eye to he visible]. 

Non-existence (ablidva) is considered to be the seventh 
category, as established by negative proofs. It may he 
concisely defined as that which, itself not having intimate 
relation, is not intimate relation; 3 and this is twofold, 
“ relative non-existence and " reciprocal non-existence.” 


1 Sound rebides in the impercep¬ 
tible ether, and cessation is the 
dhmitddbhdvai or “emergent non¬ 
existence.” 

2 The reading pratyayavedyatvena 
seems supported by p. 110, last line, 
but it is difficult to trace the argu¬ 
ment ; 1 have, therefore, ventured 
hesitatingly to read prutyakuhavc - 
dyatvena , and would refer to the 
commentary {Va. 16 . Stifc. p. 250), 

“yadihi tiila-rupavan nUam riipam 


eva vd tamah sydt, vnhyrflojcapraejra- 
ham antarena Aiahshuakd net yrik - 
yt’ta.” 

3 Intimate relation has also no 
intimate relation. 

4 “.Relative non-existence” 
mrydbhdva) is the negation of a 
relation ; thus “ the jar is not in the 
house ” is “absolute non-existence,” 
“it was notin the house ” is “ante¬ 
cedent,” and “it will not be in the 
house”is “emergent,”non existence. 
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The former is again divided into “antecedent,” “emer¬ 
gent,” and “ absolute,” “Antecedent ” is that non-exist¬ 
ence -which, though without any beginning, is not ever¬ 
lasting; “ emergent ” is that which, though having a 
beginning, is everlasting; “absolute” is that non-existence 
which abides in its own counter-entity; 1 “reciprocal non- 
existence” is that which, being different from “absolute,” 
has yet no defined limit [ix., no terminus ad qucm nor ter¬ 
minus a quo, as “ antecedent ” and “ emergent ” have], 

If you raise the objection that “ ‘ reciprocal non-exist¬ 
ence ’ is really the same as ‘absolute non-existence,’” we 
reply that this is indeed to lose one’s way in the king’s 
highroad; for “reciprocal non-existence” is that negation 
whose opposite is held to be identity, as “ajar is not. cloth;” 
but “ absolute non-existencc ” is that negation whose 
opposite is connection, as “ there is no colour in the air.” 2 
Nor need von here raise the objection that “abkdm can 
never be a means of producing any good to man,” for we 
maintain that it is his summum lonum, in the form of 
final beatitude, which is only another term for the absolute 
abolition of all pain [and therefore comes under the cate¬ 
gory of alhAva]. E. B. 0. 

1 I.e., the absolute absence of tho jdti ghatatva which resides in the 
jar ia found in the jar, as, of course, jar. 

tbn mi 1 d onu nr\+ vcaida in s,,,, 2 


. . . J—f . 

the jar does not reside in the jar, 
but in tho spot of ground,—it is the 


The opposite is “there is colour 
in the air/* 
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THE AKSHAPXdA (OR HYAya) HAVANA. 

The principle that final bliss, i.c ., the absolute abolition of 
pain, arises from the knowledge of the truth [though in a 
certain sense universally accepted], is established in a 
special sense as a particular tenet 1 of the Nyaya school, 
as is declared by the author of the aphorisms in the words 
“ proof, that which is to be proved, &c.,— ivom knowledge 
of the truth as to these things there is the attainment of 
final bliss” This is the first aphorism of the Nyaya 
Sastra. Now the Nyaya lustra consists of five books, 
and each book contains two “ daily portions.” In the 
first daily portion of the first book the venerable Gofcama 
discusses the definitions of nine categories, beginning with 
“ proof,” and in the second those of the remaining seven, 
beginning with “ discussion ” ( vdda ). In the first daily 
portion of the second hook he examines “ doubt/’ discusses 
the four kinds of “proof,” and refutes the suggested 
objections to their being instruments of right knowledge; 
and in the second he shows that “ presumption, ’ &c., are 
really included in the four kinds of “ proof ” already given 
[and therefore need not be added by the Mimamsakas as 
separate ones]. In the first daily portion of the third 
book he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 
objects; in the second, “understanding” (buddftf), and 
« mind ” {w.anas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book he examines “volition” ( pravritti ), the “faults/ 


1 Cf. Nyclya SAtras, i. 39 ' 
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'^transmigration/ "fruit” [of actions], "pain,” arid “fin 
liberation; ” in the second lie investigates the truth 1 as 
to the causes of the “faults,” and also “'wholes” and 
“ parts.” In the first daily portion of the fifth book he 
discusses the various kinds of futility ( jdti ), and in the 
second the various kinds of “occasion for rebuke” ( nigra - 
hasthdna, or “ unfitness to be argued with ”). 

In accordance with the principle that “ to know the 
thing to be measured you must first know the measure,” 
“proof” (pram ana) is first enunciated, and as this must 
be done by defining it, we have first a definition of “proof.” 
“Proof” is that which is always accompanied by right 
knowledge, and is at the same time not disjoined from 
the proper instruments [as the eye, &c.], and from the 
site of knowledge the soul]; 2 and this definition thus 
includes the peculiar tenet of the Fydya School that God 
is a source of right knowledge/ as the author of the 
aphorisms has expressly declared (ii. 68), “ and the fact, 
of the Yeda’a being a cause of right knowledge, like spells 
and the medical science, follows from the fact that the fit 
one who gave the Yeda was a source of right, knowledge,” 
And thus too hath the universally renowned teacher 
Udayana, who saw to the farthest shore of the ocean of 
logic, declared in the fourth chapter of the Kusumanjali: 

“ Eight knowledge is accurate comprehension, and right 
knowing is the possession thereof; authoritativeness .is, 
according to Gotama's school, the being separated from all 
absence thereof. 

“.He in whose intuitive unerring perception, insepar¬ 
ably united to Him and dependent on no foreign inlets, 
the succession of all the various existing objects is con¬ 
tained,—all the chaff of our suspicion being swept away 

1 In p. 112 , lino r.6, of the Cal- (mliaya)> as these are, of course, 
cutta edition, I read dosJumimitta - connected with light knowledge. 
tattm fqr doxhaidwUtakaim (compare :l Isvara is a cause of right know- 
Nyfiyn Slit. iv. 68). ledge (p'amdnu) according to the 

- Without this last clause the definition, because he is yvamdyd 
definition might include the objects dimyah . 
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by the removal of all possible faults as caused by the 
slightest want of observation in Him,—He, Siva, is my 
authority; what have I to do with others, darkened as 
their authority must ever be with rising doubts?” 

“Proof” is fourfold, as being divided into perception, 
.inference, analogy, and testimony. The “ thing to be 
proved” [or the “object of right notion”] is of twelve 
kinds, viz., soul, body, the senses, their objects, under¬ 
standing, mind, volition, faults, transmigrations, fruit, pain, 
and final liberation. “Doubt” is a knowledge whose 
nature is uncertainty; and this is threefold, as being 
caused by the object’s possessing only qualities which are 
common to other things also, and therefore not distinctive, 
—or by its possessing only irrelevant qualities of its own, 
which do not help us in determining the particular point 
in question, 1 —or byconflieting testimony. The thing which 
one proposes to one’s self before proceeding to act, is “ a 
motive” (frayojana ); this is twofold, i.e., visible and 
invisible. “ An example ” is a fact brought forward as a 
ground for establishing a general principle, and it may 
be either affirmative or negative. 2 A “ tenet ” (dddhdnta) 
is something which is accepted as being authoritatively 
settled as true; it is of four kinds, as being “common to 
all the schools,” “peculiar to one school,” “a pregnant 
assumption ” [leading, if conceded, to a further conclusion], 
and “an implied dogma” (i. 26-31). The “member” (of 
a demonstration) is a part of the sentence containing an 
inference for the sake of another; and these are five, the 
proposition, the reason, the example, the application, and 
the conclusion (i. 32-38). “Confutation” ( tarlca, i. 39) is 
the showing that the admission of a false minor necessi¬ 
tates the admission of a false major 3 (cf. Silt. i. 39, and 

1 On this compare Siddhdnta- the emote, is the confutation of there 

Muktivali, p. 115. being no fire in the hill’' (Btdlan- 

2 On these compare my note to tyne). Or, in other words, “the 
Colebrooke’w Essays, voL i. p. 315. mountain must have the absence-of- 

3 " Our coming to the conclusion smoke ( in/dpakct) if it has the ab- 
that there can bo no smoke in the sence-of-fire (the false vyd$ya 

hill if there be no fire, while we see 
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iv. • and this is of eleven kinds, as vydykdta, dtmasraya, 
itareMrdsraya , &c. 

“ Ascertainment ” (nirncti/a, i. 40) is right knowledge or 
a perception of the real state of the case. Tt is of four 
kinds as produced by perception, inference, analogy, or 
testimony. “ DisciOtSsioii” (vdda) is a particular kind ot 
conversation, having as its end the ascertainment of truth 
(i. 41). “ Wrangling*” (jalpa) is the talk of a man only 

wishing for victory, who is ready to employ arguments 
for either side of the question (i 42). “ Cavilling” (vir 

tandd) is the talk of a man who does not attempt to 
establish his own side of the question (1 43). “ Dialogue ” 
(. Jcathd ) is the taking of two opposite sides by two dis¬ 
putants. A “ fallacy n is an. inconclusive reason which is 
supposed to prove something, and this may be of five 
kinds, the “erratic,” the “contradictory” the “uncertain,” 
the “unproved,” and the “precluded” or “mistimed” 
(Sut. i. 44-49). “Unfairness” (ekhalct) is the bringing 
forward a contrary argument by using a term wilfully in 
an ambiguous sense; this is of three kinds, as there may 
be fraud in respect of a term, the meaning, or a meta¬ 
phorical phrase (i. 50-54). “Futility” (jdii) is a self- 
destructive argument (i. 58). This is of twenty-four kinds 
(as described in the fifth book of the Nyava aphorisms 
(1-38). “Occasion for rebuke” is where the disputant 
loses his cause [by stupidity], and this is of twenty-two 
kinds (as described in the fifth book of the aphorisms, 
44-67). We do not insert here all the minute sub-divi¬ 
sions through fear of being too prolix,—they are fully 
explained in the aphorisms. 

But here an objector may say, “If these sixteen topics, 
proof, &c„ are all thus fully discussed, how is it that it has 
received the name of the Nyaya $astra, [as reasoning, Le., 
Ny&ycifi? logic,properly forms only a small part of the topics 
which it treats of ? ”] We allow the force of the objection; 
still as names are proverbially said to be given for some 
special reason, we maintain that the name Nyaya was 
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applied to Gotama’s system, since “reasoning,” or 
inference for the sake of another, is justly held to he a 
predominant feature from its usefulness in all kinds of 
knowledge, and from its being a necessary means for every 
kind of pursuit. So it has been said by Sarvajna, “ This 
is the pre-eminent science of Nyaya from its establishing 
our doctrines against opponents, and from its producing 
action 1 and by Pakshila Swaimn, “ This is the science 
of reasoning (dmikshiki) divided into the different cate¬ 
gories, ‘ proof/ &c.; the lamp of all sciences, the means 
for aiding all actions, the ultimate appeal of all religious 
duties, well proved in the declarations of science.” 2 

But here an objector may say, ‘‘When you declare that 
final liberation arises from the knowledge of the truth, do 
you mean that liberation ensues immediately upon this 
knowledge being attained ? ” We reply, “ No,” for it is 
said ir^ the second Nyaya aphorism, “ Pain, birth, activity, 
faults, false notions,—on the successive annihilation of 
these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before it,” by means of this knowledge of the truth. Now 
false notions are the thinking the body, &c., which are 
not the soul, to be the soul; “ faults ” are a desire for those 
things which seem agreeable to the soul, and a dislike to 
those things which seem disagreeable to it, 3 though in 
reality nothing is either agreeable or disagreeable to the 
soul. And through the mutual reaction of these different 
“ faults ” the stupid man desires and the desiring man is 
stupid; the stupid man is angry, and the angry man is 
stupid. Moreover the man, impelled by these faults, does 
those things which are forbidden: thus by the body he does 
injury, theft, &c.; by the voice, falsehood, &c.; by the mind, 
malevolence, &c.; and this same sinful “activity” pro¬ 
duces demerit Or, again, he may do laudable actions by 


1 Action ( pmvritti ) follows after the 
ascertainment of the truth by nyaya. 

2 Cp. Vdtsyriy&na’s Comment., p. 
6 , The Calcutta edition reads $ra- 

kirtitd for parikshitd. 


3 The printed text omits the third 
fault, “a stupid indifference, moha” 
which is however referred to pre¬ 
sently. 
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his body, as alms, saying others, &c., truthful speaking, 
upright counsel, &c., by his voice, and guilelessness, &c., 
by his mind ; and this same right activity produces merit. 
But both are forms of activity, and each leads to a 
similar laudable or blamable birth or bodily manifesta¬ 
tion; and while this birth lasts there arises the impression 
of “pain,” which we are conscious of as of something that 
jars against us. Now this series, beginning with “false 
notions” and ending with “pain,” is continually going 
on, and is what we mean by the words “ mundane exist¬ 
ence” which rolls on ceaselessly, like a waterwheel. And 
whenever some pre-eminent man, by the force of his 
previous good deeds, obtains through the teaching of a 
great teacher the knowledge that all this present life is 
only a scene of pain and bound up with pain, lie recognises 
that it is all to be avoided, and desires to abolish the 
ignorance, &c., which are the causes that produced it, 1 
Then he learns that the one means to abolish it is the 
knowledge of the truth; and as lie meditates on the 
objects of right knowledge divided into the four sciences, 2 
there arises in his mind the knowledge of the truth, or, in 
other words, a right view of things as they are; and from 
this knowledge of the truth false notions disappear. When 
false notions disappear, the “faults” pass away; with 
them ceases “ activity; ” and with it ceases “ birth; ” and 
with the cessation of “ birth ” comes the entire abolition 
of “pain,” and this absolute abolition is final bliss. Its 
absoluteness consists in this, that nothing similar to that 
which is thus abolished can ever revive, as is expressly 
said in the second aphorism of the Nyaya Sutras : “ Pain, 
birth, activity, faults,false notions,—since, on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of 

1 In p. 116, line 3, I would read the causes of the stability of the 
tanninartakam for tannivartakam. world ” (of. Maim, vii, 43). It 

2 This refers to the couplet so occurs in Krimaiidaki's Nitndra, ii. 
often quoted in Hindu authors, 2, and seems to be referred to in 
“Logic, the three Vedas, trade and Viltsydyana’s Com. p. 3, from which 
agriculture, and the eternal doctrine Mddhava is here borrowing. 

of polity,—these four sciences are 
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before it, there is [on the annihilation of the 
last of them] final beatitude.’' 

“ But is not your definition of the simrnum bonum , 
liberation, i.e. y ‘the absolute abolition of pain/ after all 
as much beyond our reach as treacle on the elbow is to 
tl-e tongue; 1 why then is this continually put forth as if 
it were established beyond all dispute ?” We reply that 
as all those who maintain liberation in any form do 
include therein the absolute abolition of pain, our defini¬ 
tion, as being thus a tenet accepted in all the schools, 
may well be called the royal highway 2 of philosophy. 
No one, in fact, maintains that pain is possible without 
the individual's activity. Thus even the Madhyamika’s 
opinion that “liberation consists in the abolition of soul/' 
does not controvert our point, so far at any rate as that it 
is the abolition of pain. But if you proceed to argue that 
the soul, as being the cause of pain, is to be abolished just 
like the body, &c., we reply that this does not hold, since 
it fails under either alternative. Far do you mean by 
“ the soul/' (a.) the continued succession of cognitions, or 
( b .) something different therefrom ? (a.) If the former, we 

make no objection, [since we Naiyayikas allow-that cogni¬ 
tion is evanescent, a and we do desire to abolish cognition 
as a cause of pravritti or action 4 ], for who would oppose 
a view which makes for his own side ? ( b.) But if the 

latter, then, since it must be eternal, 6 its abolition is 
impossible ; and, again, a second objection would be that 
no one would try to gain your supposed U m r mrfium> homtm;” 
for surely no sensible person would strive to annihilate 
the soul, which is always the dearest of all, on the prim 

1 Compare the English proverb, first moment, remains during the 

“As soon as the cat .can lick her second, arid ceases in the third. 
ear> ” 4 See Nydya Silt. i. 2. 

2 Literally the “bell- road,” i.e., 6 As otherwise why should we 

“ the chief road through a village, require liberation at all? Or rather 
or that by which elephants, Ac., the author probably assumes that 
decorated with tinkling ornaments, other Naiy;lyikas have sufficiently 
proceed ."—Wilson's Hid. established this point against ita 

3 The cognition is produced in the opponents, cf. p. 167, line 1 1. 
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eiple that “everything else is dear for the soul’s pleasure;*' 
and, again, everybody uses such a phrase as “liberated,'* 
[and tills very term refutes the idea of annihilation or 
abolition]. 

“But why not say with those Banff has who hold the 
doctrine of pure intelligence [i.e., the Yogacharas and the 
Sautrdntikas *], that ‘the stwmwn bonum’ is the rising of 
pure intelligence consequent on the cessation of the con¬ 
scious subject?’* To this view we object that there is an 
absence of means; and also it cannot be established that 
the locus [or subject] of the two states is the same. For 
the former, if it is replied that the well-known fourfold 
set of Bauddha contemplations 2 are to be accepted as the 
cause, we answer that, as [according to the Bauddha tenet 
of the momentary existence of all things] there cannot he 
one abiding subject of these contemplations, they will 
necessarily exercise a languid power like studies pursued 
at irregular intervals, and be thus ineffectual to produce 
any distinct recognition of the real nature of things. 

And for the latter, since the continued series of cogni¬ 
tions when accompanied by the natural obstacles 3 is said 
to be “ bound,” and when freed from those obstacles is 
said to be “ liberated,” you cannot establish an identity 
of the subject in the two states so as to be able to say 
that the very same being which was bound is now 
liberated. 

Nor do we find the path of the Jainas, viz., that “ Libera¬ 
tion is the releasing from all ‘ obstructions,’ ” a path en¬ 
tirely free from bars to impede the wayfarer. Pray, will our 
Jaina friend kindly inform us what he means by “ obstruc¬ 
tion ” ? 4 If he answers “ merit, demerit, and error,” we 
readily grant what he says. But if he maintains that 
«the body is the true obstruction, and hence Liberation is 
the continual upspringing of the soul consequent on the 

1 See supra, pp. 24-32. 3 In the form of the various Hesas 

2 All is momentary, all is pain, or “ afflictions.” 

all is sui fj cruris, all is unreal 4 A car an a, cf. pp. 55, 5 ^* 
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ody’s annihilation, as of a parrot ’ released from its 
cage/' then we must inquire whether this said soul 
possesses form or not. If it possesses form, then has it 
parts or not ? If it has no parts, then, since the well- 
known definition of an atom will apply here as “that 
which has form without parts;'* it will follow that the 
attributes of the soul are, like those of an atom, impercep¬ 
tible to the senses. 1 If you say that it has parts, then 
the general maxim that “whatever has parts is non- 
eternal,” would necessitate that the soul is non-eternal; 
and if this were conceded, then two grand difficulties 
[against the Providential course of the world] would hurst 
in unopposed, viz., that what the soul lias done would, at 
its cessation, perish with it [and thus fail of producing 
the proper fruit], while it would have reaped during life 
the effects of what it had not done [as the good and evil 
which happened to it would not be the consequences of 
its actions in a former birth]. If, on the other hand, the 
Jaina maintains that the soul does not possess form at all, 
then how can he talk of the soul’s “ upspriiiging,” since 
all such actions as motion necessarily involve an agent 
possessing form ? 2 

Again, if we take the Chdrvaka’s view “ that the only 
bondage is dependence on another, and therefore indepen¬ 
dence is the true liberation,”—if by “ independence ” lie 
means the cessation of pain, we have no need to controvert 
it. But if he means autocratic power, then no sensible 
man can concede it, as the very idea of earthly pow er 
.involves the idea of a capability of being increased and of 
being equalled. 3 

Again, the Sankhya opinion, which first lays down that 
nature and soul are utterly distinct, and then holds that 

1 Rut the Nyri/ya holds that the is difficult, but I believe that prati- 
attributes of the soul, as happiness, bandha means here vydpti, as it dots 
desire, aversion, &c., are perceived in Sankhya Sutras, i. roo. 
by the internal sense, mind (Blnieha 3 The true summum bomm must 
§ S3). be nirntiiaya ,—incapable of being 

3 The reading vuirtdpratihandJutt added to. 
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c * liberation is the sours remaining as it is in itself after 
nature [on being known] has withdrawn,” ~*-e veil this 
opinion, accepts our tenet of the abolition of pain; but 
there is left a difficulty as to whether this cognition of 
the distinction between nature and soul resides in the 
soul or in nature. It is not consistent to say that it 
resides in the soul,*$nioe the soul is held to be unchange¬ 
able, .and this would seem to involve that previously it 
had been hampered by ignorance; nor can we say that it 
resides in nature, since nature is always held to be un¬ 
intelligent. Moreover, is nature spontaneously active or 
inactive ? If the former, then it follows that there can be 
no liberation at all, since the spontaneous actions of things 
cannot be set aside; and if the latter, the course of mun¬ 
dane existence would at once cease to go on. 

Again, we have the same recognition of our “ abolition 
of pain ” in the doctrine of Bhatta Sarvajha and his 
followers, that “ Liberation is the manifestation of an 
eternal happiness incapable of being increased ; ” but here 
we have the difficulty that an eternal happiness does not 
come within the range of definite proof. If you allege 
Sruti as the proof, we reply that $ruti has no place when 
the thing itself is precluded by a valid non-perception; 1 or 
if you allow its authority, then you will have to concede 
the existence of such things as floating stones. 2 

“ But if you give up the view that ‘ liberation is the 
manifestation of happiness/ and then accept such a view 
as that which holds it to be only the cessation of pain, 
does not your conduct resemble that of the dyspeptic 
patient who refused sweet milk and preferred sour rice- 
gruel ? ” Your satire, however, falls powerless, as fitter 
for some speech in a play [rather than for a grave philoso¬ 
phical argument]. The truth is that all happiness must 

1 Yogyd nupalahdhi is when an “grdvdnah plavanti” see Uttar a 
abject Ys not seen, and yet all the Naishadha, xvii. $7. The phrase 
usual concurrent causes of vision are <ihndn<ih jplavanti occurs in fohadv. 
present, as the eye, light, &c. Br. 5, 12. 

a Alluding to the Vodic phrase, 
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bem eluded under the category of pain, since, like honey 
mixed with poison, it is always accompanied by pain, 
either as admitting of increase, 1 or as being an object of 
perception, or as being exposed to many hostile influences, 
or as involving an irksome necessity of seeking all kinds 
of instruments for its production. Nor may you retort on 
us that wo have fulfilled the proverb of “seeking one 
thing and dropping another in the search,” since we have 
abolished happiness as being ever tainted by some inci¬ 
dental pain, and, at the same time, our own favourite 
alternative is one which no one can consider desirable. 
For the truth is that any attempt to establish happiness 
as the summ/itm bonurn, since it is inevitably accompanied 
by various causes of pain, is only like the man who 
would try to grasp a red-hot ball of iron under the delusion 
that it was gold. In the case of objects of enjoyment got 
together by rightful means, we may find many firefly-like 
pleasures; but then how many are the rainy days to drown 
them ? And in the case of those got together by wrong 
means, the mind cannot even conceive the future issue 
which will be brought about. Let our intelligent readers 
consider all this, and not attempt to disguise their own 
conscious experience. Therefore it is that we hold it as 
indisputable that for him, pre-eminent among his fellows, 
who, through the favour of the Supreme Being, has, by 
the regular method of listening to the revealed Sruti, &e., 
attained unto the knowledge of the real nature of the soul, 
for him the absolute abolition of pain is the true Liberation. 

Bub it may be objected, “ Is there any proof at all for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, i.e., perception, infer¬ 
ence, or Sruti ? Certainly perception cannot apply here, 
since the Deity, as devoid of form, &c., must be beyond 
the senses. Nor can inference hold, since there is no 
universal proposition or true middle term which can 
apply. 2 Nor can Sruti, since neither of the resulting 


1 Or perhaps capable of being surpassed,” 
s Since the Supreme Being is a single instance. 
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alternatives can be sustained; for is it supposed to reveal, 
as being itself eternal, or as non-eternal ? Under tlie former 
view an established tenet, of our school would be con¬ 
tradicted [viz., that the Veda is non-eternal].; under the 
latter, we should be only arguing in a circle. 1 As for 
comparison and any other proof which might be adduced 
[as that sometimes called presumption, <fcc.], they need 
not be thought of for a moment, as their object matter 
is definitely limited, and cannot apply to the present case. 2 
Therefore the Supreme Being seems to be as unreal as a 
hare’s horn.” But all this elaborate disputation need excite 
no flurry in the breast of the intelligent, as it can be at 
once met by the old argument, “The mountain, seas, &e., 
must have had a maker from their possessing the nature 
of effects just like a jar.” (a.) Nor can our middle term 
[possessing the nature of effects] be rejected as unproved 
(aaicldha), since it can be established beyond a doubt by the 
fact of the subject’s possessing parts. “ But what are we to 
understand by this ‘ possessing parts ’ ? Is it ‘ existing in 
contact with parts,’ or ‘in intimate relation with parts’? 

It cannot he the first, since this would equally apply to 
such eternal things as ether, 3 &c.; nor can it he the 
second, since this would prove too much, as applying to 
such cases as the [eternal] species, thread, which abides 
in intimate relation with the individual threads. It there¬ 
fore fails as a middle term for your argument.” We reply, 
that it holds if we explain the “possessing parts” as 
“belonging to the class of those substances which exist in 
intimate relation.” 4 Or we may adopt another view and 

1 Since the Veda, if non-eternal, tact with the parts of everything, as 
must [to be authoritative] have €.(/., ajar. 

been created by God, and yet it - 1 The whole (as the jar) resides 
is brought forward to reveal the by intimate relatioh. in its parts (as 
existence of God. the jar’s two halves). But the eter- 

2 The. Nyriya holds presumption nal substances, ether, time, the soul, t 

to be included under inference, and mind, and the atoms of earth, water, 
comparison is declared to be the tire, and air, do not thus reside in any- 
ascertaining: the relation of a name thing, although, of course, the cate- 

to the thing named. gory viksha does reside in them by 

3 Since ether is connected by con- intimate relation. The word sab- 
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maintain that it is easy to infer the “ possessing the nature 
of effects ” from the consideration of their possessing in¬ 
termediate magnitude. 1 

(6.) Nor can our middle term be rejected as “ con¬ 
tradictory ” (' viruddha), 2 since there is no such acknow¬ 
ledged universal proposition connected with it as would 
establish the opposite major term*to that in our syllogism 
\ie., that they must have had no maker]. (0.) Nor is our 
middle term too general (anaikdnta), since it is never 
found in opposite instances [such as the lake, which is the 
mpaksha in the argument, “ The mountain has fire because 
it has smoke”], (d.) Nor again is it precluded (Hdhita 
or kdldtyayopadishia), for there is no superior evidence to 
exercise such a precluding power, (e.) Nor is it counter¬ 
balanced (sat-pratipalcshita), for there does not appear to 
be any such equally valid antagonist. 

If you bring forward as an antagonistic syllogism, 
u The mountains, &c., cannot have had a maker, from the 
fact that they were not produced by a body, just as is the 
case with the eternal ether,”—this pretended inference 
will no more stand examination than the young fawn can 
stand the attack of the full-grown lion; for the additional 
words “ by a body ” are useless, since “ from the fact that 
they were not produced” would be a sufficient middle 
term by itself [and the argument thus involves the fallacy 
called vydpyafvdsiddhi]? Nor can you retort, “ Well, let 
this then be our middle term for you cannot establish 
it as a real fact. Nor again is it possible to raise the 

Bt.-notV* excludes tavtutva, and “ ex- older NaiyAyikas maint ained that 
inting in intimate relation” excludes the argument ‘ the mountain has fire 
ether, &c. because it has blue smoke,’ involved 

1 Intermediate between infinite the fallacy of vydpyatvilskldhi, bel¬ 
aud infinitesimal, all eternal sub- cause the alleged middle terra was 
stances being the one or the other. unnecessarily restricted (see Sid- 

2 The iriruddha-hetu is that which dhdnta Muktdv.p. 7 7). The moderns, 

is never found where the major term however, more wisely consider it as 
jg, a harmless error, and they would 

3 This and much more of the rather meet the objection by 'assert* 
whole discussion is taken, from the ing that there is no proof to establish 
Kusuimliijaii, v. 2, and I extract my the validity of the assumed middle 
note on the passage there. “The term.” 
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smallest shadow of a fear lest our middle term should be 
liable to limitation by any suggested condition fayd&hi ), 1 
[such as “the being produced by a corporeal agent/* to 
limit our old reason “ from having the nature of effects ”], 
because we have on our side a valid line of argument to 
establish our view, viz.,-“If the .mountains, &c., had no 
maker, then they would not be effects ” [but all do acknow¬ 
ledge that they have the nature of effects], for in this world 
that is not an effect which can attain its proper nature in¬ 
dependently of any series of concurrent causes. And this 
series inevitably involves the idea of some sort of maker; 
and 1 mean by " being a maker ” the being possessed of that 
combination of volition, desire to act, and knowledge of 
the proper means, which sets in motion all other causes, 
but is itself "set in motion by none. And hence we hold 
that if the necessity of a maker were overthrown, the 
necessity of the action of all the other causes would he 
simultaneously overthrown, since these are dependent 
thereon; and this Would lead to the monstrous doctrine 
that effects could be produced without any cause at all. 
There is a rule laid down by Saiikara-kihkara which 
applies directly to the present case— 

“ When a middle term is accompanied by a sound argu¬ 
ment to establish its validity, 

“ Then you cannot attempt to supply a limiting con¬ 
dition on account of the [supposed] noix-invariable 
concomitance of the major term.” 

If you maintain that there are many sound counter¬ 
arguments, such as “ If the Supreme Being were a maker, 
He would be possessed of a body/’ &c., we reply, that all 
such reasoning is equally inconsistent, whether we allow 
that Supreme Being's existence to be established or not. 3 

1 'For the upddhi cf. pp. 7, 8. itself non-existent, cannot be tip? 

2 Ah in the former case it would be locus or subject of a negation (cf. 
clear that it is a subject for separate Kusurndfijali, iii. 2). “Just as that 
discussion ; and in the latter you subject from which a given attribute 
would be liable to the fault of dmty- is excluded cannot be unreal, so 
ihsiddMy a “baseless inference,” since neither can an unreal thing be the 
your subject (or minor term), beiru subject of a negation.” 
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As has been said by (Jdayana Acharya [in the Kusumah* 
jali, iii 5]— 

“ If Sruti, &c., have v4f, authority, your negative argu¬ 


ment fails from being precluded ; if they are falla¬ 
cious, our old objection of a * baseless inference > 
returns stronger than ever,” 

Nor need we fear the possibility of any other contra¬ 
diction to our argument, since it would be overthrown by 
either alternative of God’s being known or unknown. 1 

“ Well, let.all this be granted; but the activity of God in 
creating the world, what end did it have in view? His own 
advantage or some other being's ? If it was for the former 
end, was it in order to attain something desired, or to 
avoid something not desired ? It could not be the first, 
because this would be quite incongruous in a being who 
•possesses every possible desire gratified; and for the same 
reason too it could not be the second. If it was for the 
latter end [the advantage of another] it would be equally 
incongruous; for who would call that being “wise” who 
busied himself in acting for another? If you replied that 
His activity was justified by compassion, any. one would at 
once retort that this feeling of compassion should have 
rather induced Him to create all living beings happy, and 
not checkered with misery, since this militates against 
His compassion; for we define compassion as the disin¬ 
terested wish to avoid causing another pain. Hence we 
conclude that it is not befitting for God to create the 
world* This has been said by Bhattacharya— 

‘f Not e ven a fool acts without some object in view ; 

“ Suppose that God did not create the world, what end 
would be left undone by Him ?”— 

We reply, 0 thou crest-jewel of the atheistic school, be 

1 If God is known, then His exis- pardhatatvdt , and then begin the 
tence must be granted ; if He is not next clause wtb.li sydd ctat. The 
known, how can we argue about printed text, vikxdjKrpardhatah sydt 
Him? I read lines 15, 16, in p.. tad ctatj seems unintelligible., 

120 of the Calcutta edition, vikalpa- 
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pleased for a moment to close thy envy-dimmed eyes, 
and to consider the following suggestions. His action in 
creation is indeed solely caused by compassion; but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist only of happiness is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot 
but arise eventual differences from the different results 
which will ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings 
who are to be created. Nor need you object that this 
would interfere with Goffs own independence [as He 
would thus Seem to depend on others’ actions], since there 
is the well-known saying, “ One’s own body does not 
hinder one;” nay rather it helps to carry out one’s aims ; 1 
and for this there is authority in such passages of the 
Veda as that (in the Sveta£vatara Upanishad, iii. 2), “There 
is one Budra only; he admits 2 not of a second,” &c. “But 
then how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reason¬ 
ing in a circle ? [for you have to prove the Veda by the 
authority of God, and then again you have to prove God’s 
existence by the Veda”]. We reply, that we defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. I)o 
you suspect this “ reciprocal dependence of each,” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to their being known ? 3 It cannot 
bo the former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, there 
is no possibility off His being produced; nor can it be in 
regard to their being known, for even if our knowledge 
of God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might be 
learned from some other source; nor, again, can it'be in 
regard to the knowledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, 
for the non-eternity of the Veda is easily perceived by 

1 The aggregate of the various 2 "the usual reading is tasthcr for 
subtile bodies constitutes Hiranya- tadfic. 

garbha, or the supreme soul viewed 3 Por these divisions of the anyone 
in His relation to the world as creator, yttiraya fallacy, see Nyuyasutra vritti , 
while the aggregate of the gross i. 39 (p. 33). 
bodies similarly constitutes his gross 
body (virnj). 
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any yogin endowed with the transcendent faculties (twrci,- 

&eV 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties which produce His favour, the 
desired end. Liberation, is obtained; thus everything is 
clear. * c - 


NOTE ON PAGES 172. < 73 - 

We have here an exemplification of the five fallacies or hetodbhdsas 
of the modern Hindu logic (cf. Siddhmtamulct., § 71, Tarkasaingr., 
5^—67), viz. , (lyuiiktpiiiiy vivudilliciy asuldhci, kd-ldiyoyopeidishta, or bd~ 
dhita, and pratipahhita or sat-pmtipahha. The four first of these 
generally correspond to the mvpabkichdra or « erratic,” viruddha or 
5 contradictory,” sddhjasama or “ unproved,” and mUaltdla or “ mis¬ 
timed,’' i.e., “ precluded,” as given in the list of fallacies of the older 
logic i n p. 164 ; but pratipakshita corresponds imperfectly to pratm- 
ramacma. The prakaramsama or “ uncertain ” reason is properly 
that reason which is equally available for both sides, as, e.g., the 
argument., “Sound is eternal because it is audible/’ which could be 
met by the equally plausible argument, “Sound is non-eternal be¬ 
cause it is audible; ” or, according to other authorities, it is that 
reason which itself raises the same difficulties as the original ques¬ 
tion, as, e.g-, “ sound is non-eternal because eternal qualities are not 
perceived in it; ” here this alleged reason is ns much the subject of 
dispute as the old question, “ Is sound eternal ? ” But the pratipak- 
shita reason is one which is counterbalanced by an equally valid 
reason, as “ Sound is eternal because it is audible,” and “ Sound is 
non-eternal because it is a product.” 


M 


1 For it era of. Yoga, s’ tms, i. 21, 22. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TIT® JAIMIKI-DAI^ANA. 

An objector may here ask, “ Are you not continually; 
repeating that merit ( dharma ) comes from the practice of 
duty (dharma), but how is duty to be defined or proved?” 
Listen attentively to my answer. A reply to this ques¬ 
tion has been given in the older 1 Mimumsa by the holy 
sage Jaimini. Now the Mimamsa consists of twelve 
books . 2 In the first book is discussed the authoribativeuess 
of those collections of words which are severally meant by 
the terms injunction (vidhi), “explanatory passage” (artha- 
'uddct), hymn (mantra), tradition (smriti), and “name.” In 
the second, certain subsidiary discussions [as e.g., on apurva] 
relating to the difference of various rites, refutation of 
(erroneously alleged) proofs, and difference of performance 
[as in “ constant” and “ voluntary ” offerings]. In the third, 
&ru&i, "sign” or “sense of the passage” (linga), "con¬ 
text” (vdikya), &c., and their respective weight when in 
apparent opposition to one another, the ceremonies called 
pratipa.tti-kar'mdni, things mentioned incidentally (andra- 
Ihyddhita ), things accessory to several main objects, as 
praydjas, &c., and the duties of the sacrifices In the 
fourth, the influence on other rites of the principal and 
subordinate rites, the fruit caused by the gull'd, being 
made of the hutea frondosa, Ac., and the dice-play¬ 
ing, &c., which form subordinate parts of the rdjasuya 
sacrifice. In the fifth, the relative order of different 

1 M&dh&va Here calls It, the prdchi Mmdmsd. 

“ Of. /. Nydya-iudldvist , pp, 5-9, 




passages of Sruti, &c., the order of different parts of a 
sacrifice [as the seventeen animals at the vdjapeya ], the 
multiplication and non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of Sruti, order of mention, 
&c., in determining the order of performance. In the 
sixth, the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, their obliga¬ 
tions, the substitutes for enjoined materials, supplies for 
lost or injured offerings, expiatory rites, the sattm offer¬ 
ings, things proper to be given, and the different sacrificial 
fires. In the seventh, transference of the ceremonies of 
one sacrifice to another by direct command in the Vaidic 
text, and then as inferred by “ name ” or “ sign/' In the 
eighth, transference by virtue of the clearly expressed or 
obscurely expressed “ sign," or by the predominant “ sign," 
and cases where no transference takes place. In the 
ninth, the beginning of the discussion on the adaptation 
of hymns when quoted in a new connection (tiha), the 
adaptation of sdmans and mantras , and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth, the discussion of 
occasions where the non-performance of the primary rite 
involves the “preclusion" and non-performance of the 
dependent rites, and of occasions w T here rites are precluded 
because other rites produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the yraha offerings, certain sdmans, and 
various other things, and a discussion on the different, 
kinds of negation. In the eleventh, the incidental mention 
and subsequently the fuller discussion of tantra 1 [where 
several acts are combined into one], and dvdpa [or the per¬ 
forming an act more than once]. In the twelfth, a discus¬ 
sion on prasahga [where the rite is performed for one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further reference], tantra , 
cumulation of concurrent rites ( samuehcliaya ) and option. 

Now the first topic which introduces the discussions of 

1 Thus it is said that he who de- tantra one offering to Agni would do 
sires to be a family priest should for both ; but as the offering to Soma 
offer a black-necked animal to Agni, comes between, they cannot be 
a parti-coloured one to Soma, ami united, and thus it must be a case 
a black-necked one to Agni. Should of dvdpa, i.e., offering the two sepa- 
tltis be a case for tantra or not? By rately [J. tiydyamdld, xi. I, 13). 
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the Ptirva-Miniarrisa arises from the aphorism, “Now there¬ 
fore a desire to know duty [is to be entertained by thee”]. 
Now the learned describe a “topic” as consisting of five 
members, and these are (a,) the subject, (6.) the doubt, 
(c.) the primd facie argument, (d.) the demonstrated, con¬ 
clusion, and (e.) the connection (sangati)* The topic is dis¬ 
cussed according to the doctrines held by the great teachers 
of the system. Thus the “subject” to be discussed is the 
sentence, “The Veda is to be read.” Now the “doubt” which 
arises is whether the study of Jammu's sddra concerning 
duty, beginning with the aphorism, “ Duty is a thing which 
is to be recognised by an instigatory passage,” and ending 
with “ and from seeing it in the cmvdlidrya ,” is to be com¬ 
menced or not. The gn'imd facie argument is that it is not 
to be commenced, whether the injunction to read the Veda 
be held to have a visible and present or an invisible and 
future fruit. (« a .) If you say that this injunction must have 
a visible fruit, and this can he no other 1 than the know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of what is read, we must next ask 
you whether this said reading is enjoined as something 
which otherwise would not have been thought of, or 
whether as something which otherwise would have been 
optional, as we see in the rule for shelling rice. 2 It can¬ 
not be the former, for the reading of the Veda is a means 
of knowing the sense thereof from its very nature as 
reading, just as in the parallel instance of reading the 
Mahabharata; and we see by this argument that it would 
present itself as an obvious means quite independently 
of the injunction. Well, then, let it be the latter alterna¬ 
tive; just as the baked Hour cake called puroddsa is made 
only of rice prepared by being unhusked in a mortar, 
when, but for the injunction, it might have been unhusked 
by the finger-nails. There, however, the new moon and full 
moon sacrifices only produce their unseen effect, which is 

1 In p. 123, line 4, I read vilak- the lines vidhir atyantam riprap to 
shana-dfuhfaphala. niyamah pdhhike sati , tatra cktin- 

J In the former case it would be a yatm dta prdptau parimmkhyd vuihi- 
■vidhi , in the latter a niyama . Cf. yate. 
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5 Te principal ajntrra, by means of the various minor effects 
or subordinate apiUrms, produced by the various subordi¬ 
nate parts of the whole ceremony ; and consequently the 
minor apiirva of the un,husking is the reason there for the 
restricting injunction. But in the case which we are dis 
cussing, there is no such reason for any such restriction, 
as the rites can be equally well performed by gaining the 
knowledge of the Veda’s meaning by reading a written 
book, or by studying under an authorised teacher. Hence 
we conclude that there is no injunction to study the Piirva 
Mfmamsa as a means of knowing the sense of the Veda. 
(kj “What,then, becomes of the Vedic injunction/The Veda 
is to he read’?” Well, you must be content with the fact 
that the injunction will have heaven as its [future] fruit, 
although it merely enjoins the making oneself master of the 
literal words of the Vedic text [without any care to under¬ 
stand the meaning which they may convey], since heaven, 
though not expressly mentioned, is to be assumed as the 
fruit, according to the analogy of the Vi6vajit offering. Just 
as Jaimini, in his aphorism (iv. 3, 15), " Let that fruit be 
heaven, since it equally applies to all,” establishes that 
those who are not expressly mentioned are still qualified 
to offer the Visvajit sacrifice, and infers by argument that 
its characteristic fruit is heaven, so let us assume it to be 
in the present case also. As it has been said— 

c< Since the visible fruit would be equally obtained with¬ 
out the injunction, this cannot be its sole object; we must 
lather suppose heaven to be the fruit from the injunction s 
significance, after the analogy of the Visvajit, &c” 

Thus, too, we shall keep the Smriti rule from being 
violated: Having read the Veda, let him bathe.” For this 
rule clearly implies that no long interval is to take place 
between reading the Veda and the student’s return to his 
home* while, according to your opinion, after he had read 
the Veda, he would still have to remain in his preceptor's 
house to read the Mfmamsa discussions, and thus the idea 
of no interval between would be contradicted. Therefore 
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for these three reasons, (rifj that the study of Mnnamsa is 
not enjoined., (Jb) that heaven can he obtained by the 
simple reading of the text, and (c.) that the rule for the 
student's return to his home is thus fulfilled, -we maintain 
that the study of the Mimamsa discussions on duty is 
not to be commenced. 

The fl anchodtative conclusion" (suMhdnUi), however, is 
as follows:— 

We grant that it cannot be a case of vitUd, for it might 
have been adopted on other grounds ; but not even Tmira 
with his thunderbolt could make us lose our hold of the 
other alternative that it is a case of mymm. In the sen¬ 
tence, “The Veda is to be read,” the affix tavyct expresses 
an enforcing power in the word, 1 which is to be rendered 
visible by a corresponding action in man, bringing a certain 
effect into existence; and this enforcing power seeks some 
corresponding end which is connected with the man’s crea¬ 
tive effort. Now it cannot be the act itself of reading, as 
suggested by the whole word adhyefavya , which it thus 
seeks as an end ; for this act of reading, thus expressed 
by the word, could never he regarded as an end, since it 
is a laborious operation of the voice and mind, consisting 
in the articulate utterance of the portion read. Nor could 
the portion read, as suggested by the whole sentence, be 
regarded as the end. Vor the mass of words called “ Veda" 
which is what we really mean by the words “ portion read ” 
being eternal and omnipresent, could never fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of the four “fruits of action" production, &c. 2 
Therefore the only true end which remains to us is the 



1 The Minmmfifi holds that the 
potential and similar affixes, which 
constitute a vidki, have a twofold 
power ; by the one they express an 
active volition of the agent, corre¬ 
sponding to the root-meaning ( artfta - 
bJidrmid ); by the other an enforcing 
power in the word {htbda-bhdrand). 
Tims in svaryafalmo i/ajeto, the eta 
implies “let him produce heaven by 
means of certain acts which together 


make up a sacrifice possessing a cer¬ 
tain mystic influence ; ” next it im¬ 
plies an enforcing power residing in 
itself (as it is the word of the self- 
existent Veda and not of God) which 
sets the hearer upon this course of 
action. 

2 Those four “ fruits of action ” 
are obscure, and I do not remember 
to have seen them alluded to else¬ 
where. I was told in India that 
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knot/ledge of the meo.niug, as obtained 'by carrying out the 
sense of the words of the injunction. According to the old 
rule, He has the right who has the want, the power, and 
the wit,” those who are aiming to understand certain things, 
as the new and full moon sacrifices, use their daily reading 
• to learn the truth about them. And the inj unction for read¬ 
ing, since it virtually excludes the reading of written books, 
&c. [from the well-known technical sense of the word 
“read” when used in this connection], conveys the idea 
that the reading the Yeda enjoined has a consecrated 
character [as taught by a duly authorised teacher]. There¬ 
fore, as the principal aptirvct, produced by the great new 
and full moon sacrifices, necessitates and establishes the 
subordinate cipurvas produced by the inferior sacrificial 
acts, as unhusking the rice, &c., so the mass of aptirva 
produced by all the sacrifices necessitates and establishes 
a previous apdrm produced by the restricting injunction 
( niyaMa ), which prescribes reading the Veda as the means 
to know how to perform these sacrifices. If you hesitate 
to concede, that a niyama could have this future influence 
called apurva, the same doubt might equally invalidate 
the efficacy of a vidhi [as the two stand on the same level 
as to their enjoining power]. Nor is the supposition a 
valid one that heaven is the fruit, according to the analogy 
of the Visvajit offering, since, if there is a present and 
visible fruit in the form of a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred text, it is improper to suppose any other future 
and unseen fruit. Thus it has been said— 

“ Where a seen fruit is obtained, you must not suppose 
an unseen one; but if a vidhi lias the restricting 
meaning of a niyama , it does not thereby become 
meaningless.” 

they were a thing’s coming into ate , viparinamatc, apahihiyale, nas- 
being, growing, declining, and per- yati. I do not see how there could 
isliing. If so, they are the second, be any reference to the four kinds 
third, fifth, and sixth of, the six of ajrnrva , sc. phala, samuddya , ut- 
vihiras mentioned in Sankara’s patti and a Ay a, described in Nyaya 
Yajra dchi, 2, Lc,, a&ti, jdyate, ninth- M. V. ii. I, 2. 
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."But an objector may say, “ Although a man who reads 
the simple text of the Veda may not attain to a know¬ 
ledge of its meaning, still, as he who reads the Veda with 
its angas, grammar, &c., may attain to this knowledge, the 
study of Mfmamsa will be useless.” But this is not true : 
for even though he may attain to a simple knowledge of 
the literal meaning, all deeper investigation must depend 
on this kind of discussion. Bor instance, when it is said, 
' He offers anointed gravel,” neither grammar nor nigamu 1 
nor nirukta will determine the true meaning that it is to 
he anointed with ghee and not with oil, Ac.; it is only by 
a Mfmamsa discussion that the true meaning is unravelled 
from the* rest of the passage, “Verily, ghee is brightness.’’ 3 
It is therefore established that the study of Mfmamsa is 
enjoined. Nor need it be supposed that this contradicts 
the passage of Smriti, “Having read the Veda, let him 
"bathe,” which implies that he should now leave his teacher’s 
house, and prohibits any further delay; as the words do 
xiot necessarily imply that the return to the paternal roof 
is to follow immediately on his having read the Veda, but 
only that it is to follow it at some time, and that both 
actions are to he done by the same person, just as we see 
in the common phrase, “ Having bathed, he eats. ’ There¬ 
fore from the purport of the injunction we conclude that 
the study of the Purva Mfmamsa Sastra, consisting of a 
thousand “topics,” 3 is to be commended. Ibis topic is 
connected with the main subject of the Sastra as being a 
subsidiary digression, as it is said, “They call that a subsi¬ 
diary digression which helps to establish the main subject. 11 

I now proceed to give a sketch of the discussion of the 
same “topic ” in accordance with the teaching of the Guru 
Prabhakara. 

In the Smriti rule, 5 “Let him admit as a pupil the 
Brahman lad when eight years old (by investing him with 

1 The nigamas are the Vedie 4 This is to explain the last of the 
quotations in Y&ska's nirukta: five tnemberi, the smgati: 

” See Nydya-mrila-visfcara, i. 4 >. I 9* 0 Aevaldyana a Gphva butras, 

3 The exact number is 915 i*. 1 
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l), let him instruct him” the object of the 
direction appears to be the pupil's instruction* How a direc¬ 
tion must have reference to somebody to be directed; and if 
you ask who is here to be directed, I reply, “He who desires 
to be a teacher ” since, by Pan ini's rule (i. 3, 36), the root ni 
is used in the dtmancpada when honour, &c., are implied, v,.g., 
here the duty which a teacher performs to his pupils, He 
who is to be directed as to admitting a pupil is the same 
person who is to be directed as to teaching him, since both 
are the object of one and the same command. Hence the 
inspired sage Mann lias said (ii. 140), “ The Brahman who 
girds his pupil with, the sacrificial cord and then instructs 
him in the Veda, with its subsidiary ivhgas and mystic 
doctrines, they call a spiritual teacher (1 ichdrya ).” How 
the teaching which is the function of the teacher cannot 
be fulfilled without the learning which is the function of 
the pupil, and therefore the very injunction to teach im¬ 
plies and establishes a corresponding obligation to learn, 
since the iniluencer’s efforts fail without those of one to be 
influenced. If you object that this view does not make 
reading the Veda the object of definite injunction, I reply, 
What matters it to us if it is not ? For even if there is 
no reason for us to admit a separate injunction for reading 
the Veda, it will still remain perpetually enjoined as a 
duty, because the passage which mentions it is a perpetual 
anuvdda or “ supplementary repetition.” 1 Therefore the 
former primd facie argument and its answer, which were 
given before under the idea that there was a definite 
injunction to read the Veda, must now be discussed in 
another way to suit this new view, 

Now the yri'dui facie argument was that the study of 
Mimamsa, not being authoritatively enjoined, is not to be 
commenced ; the “ conclusion ” was that it is to be com¬ 
menced as being thus authoritatively enjoined. 

1 The anuvdcla, of course, implies anuvdda in the present case is the 
a previous vidihi, which it thus re* passage which mentions^ that the 
peats and supplements, and so carries Yedais to be read, as it enforces 
with it an equal authority. The the previous vidhi as to teaching. 
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aSiow the Upholders of the former or primd facie view 
argue as follows:—“We put to the advocates of the con¬ 
clusion the following dilemma: Does the injunction to 
teach imply that the pupil is to understand the meaning 
of what is read, or does it only refer to the bare reading ? 
It cannot be the former, for obviously the act of teaching 
cannot depend for its fulfilment on the pupil’s understand¬ 
ing what is taught [as this will depend on his ability as a 
recipient]; and the latter will not help you, as, if the bare 
reading is sufficient, the Mimamsd discussions in question 
will have no subject or use. For their proper subject is a 
point in the Veda, which is doubted about from having 
been only looked at in a rough and impromptu way; now 
if there is no need of understanding the meaning at all, 
why should we talk of doubts and still more of any hope 
of ascertaining the true meaning by means of laborious 
discussion 1 And therefore in accordance with the well- 
known principle, ‘That which is a thing'of use and not a 
matter of doubt is an object of attainment to an intelligent 
man, as, for instance, a jar which is in broad light and in 
contact with the external and internal senses,’ as there is 
in the present ease no such thing as a subject to exercise 
it upon, or a useful end to be attained by it, we maintain 
that the study of Mimamsd is not to be commenced.” 

We grant, in reply, that the injunction to teach does 
not imply a corresponding necessity that the student must 
understand the meaning; still when a man has read the 
Veda with its subsidiary amjas, and has comprehended 
the general connection of the words with their respective 
meanings, this will imply an understanding of the mean¬ 
ing of the Veda, just as it would in any ordinary human 
compositions. “But may we not say that, just as in 
the case of the mother who said to her son, ‘Eat poison,’ 
the meaning literally expressed by the words was not 
what she wished to convey, since she really intended to 
forbid his eating anything at all in such and such a house; 
so if the literal meaning of the Veda does not express its 
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real purport the old objection will recur with full force 
that the study of Mfmamsa will have neither subject nor 
end [as there will be no use in understanding the literal 
meaning, since, as in the mother’s case, it may only lead 
astray, and so common sense must he the ultimate judge ’ ], 
We reply, that your supposed illustration and the case 
in question, are not really parallel, In the supposed 
illustration the primary meaning of the words would 
be obviously precluded, because a direction to eat poison 
would be inconceivable in the mouth of an authoritative 
and trustworthy speaker like a mother, and you would 
know at once that this could not he what she wished to 
say ; but in the case of the Veda, which is underived from 
any personal author, why should not the literal meaning 
be the one actually intended ? And it is just the doubts 
that arise, as they occasionally will do, in reference to this 
intended meaning, which will be the proper “ subject ” of 
Mfmamsa discussion; and the settlement of these doubts 
will be its proper “end.” Therefore, whenever the true 
meaning of the Veda is not obtained 1 by that reading 
•which is virtually prescribed by the authoritative injunc¬ 
tion to a Brahman to teach, it will be a proper subject for 
systematic discussion; and hence we hold that the study 
of Mfmamsa is enjoined, and should be commenced. 

“ Well, 2 be it so ” [say the followers of the Nyaya], “ but 
how can the Vedas be said to be im derived from any personal 
author, when there is no evidence to establish this? 
Would you maintain that they have no personal author be¬ 
cause, although there is an unbroken line of tradition, there 
is no remembrance of any author, just as is the case with 
the soul”? s This argument is weak, because the alleged 
characteristics [unbroken tradition, &c.J are not proved; 
for those who hold the human origin of the Vedas main-* 

1 I read in p. 12 7, line 12, anava- Dr. Muir’s translation in his Sanskrit 
gamyam&nasyct , and so the recension Texts, vol. iii. p. $ 8 . 

given in the Ny&ya M. V. p. 14, 3 The soul may be traced back 

na budhyamdnasya. through successive transmigrations, 

2 In the next two or three pages but you never get back to its begin- 
I have frequently borrowed from ning. 
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tain that the line of tradition was interrupted at the- time 
of the dissolution of tlie uni verse. And, again, what is 
meant by this assertion that the author is not remembered? 
Is it (x.) that- no author is believed, or (2.) that no author 
is remembered ? The first alternative cannot be accepted, 
since we hold that Grod is proved to have been the author. 
Nor can the second, because it cannot stand the test of the 
following dilemma, viz., is it meant {a) that no author of 
the Veda is remembered by some one person, or (b.) by any 
person whatever? The former supposition breaks down, 
as it would prove too much, since it would apply to such 
an isolated stanza as Vile who is religious and has over¬ 
come pride and anger/’ &efi And the latter supposition, is 
inadmissible, since it would be impossible for any person 
who was not omniscient to know that no author of the 
Veda was recollected by any person whatever. Moreover, 
there is actual proof that, the Veda had a personal author, 
for we argue as follows:—The sentences of the Veda must 
have originated from a personal author, since they have 
the character of sentences like those of Kalidasa and other 
writers. And, again, the sentences of the Veda have been 
composed by a competent person, since, while they possess 
authority, they have, at the same time, the character of 
sentences, like those of Maim and other sages. 

But [ask the Mimamsakas] may it not be assumed that 
“ all; study of the Veda was preceded by an earlier study 
of it by the pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Veda 
must always have had one common character which was 
the same in former times as nowand therefore this un¬ 
interrupted succession has force to prove the eternity of 


the Veda ? This 

* Mddhava means that the author 
of this stanza, though unknown to 
many people, was not necessarily 
unknown to all, as his contempo¬ 
raries, no doubt, knew who wrote it, 
and his descendants might perhaps 
still be aware of the fact. In this 
case, therefore, we have an instance 
of a composition of which some per- 


however [the Naiyayikas 

son K did not know the origin, but 
which, nevertheless, had a human 
author. The stanza in question is 
quoted in full in Bdhtlingk's In- 
disehe Spriiche, No. 5598, from the 
MS. anthology called the Subkdshi- 
tdrriava. For muktaka, see tidh. 
% 55S- 
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answer], cannot rise to the height of proof, for it has no 
more validity than such obviously illusory reasoning, as 
“ All study of the Mahabharata was preceded by an earlier 
study of it by the pupil’s preceptor, since it is the study 
of the Mahabharata, which must have been the same in 
former times as now.” But [the Mimamsakas will ask 
whether there is not a difference beween these tw r o cases?, 
since] the Smriti declares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyasa 
was the author of the Mahabharata, in accordance with 
the dine, “ Who else than the lotus-eyed Vishnu co uld he 
the maker of the Mahabharata?” [while nothing of this 
sort is recorded in any Smriti in regard to the Veda]. This 
argument, however, is pithless, since those word! of the 
Purushasukta (JRig V., x. 90), “ Prom him sprang the Rich 
and Saman verses; from him sprang the Metres; from him 
the Yajus arose; ” prove that the Veda had a maker* 
Further [proceed the Naiyayikas] we hold that sound 
is non-eternal 1 because it has genus, and is also percep¬ 
tible to the external organs of beings such as ourselves, 
just as a jar is. 2 “ But” you. may object, “is not this 
argument refuted by the proof arising from the fact that 
we recognise the letter g (for example) as the same we 
have heard before?” This objection, however, is extremely 
weak, for the recognition in question is powerless to refute 
our argument, since it has reference only to identity of 
species, as in the case of a man whose hair has been cut 
and has grown again, or of a jasmine which has blossomed 
afresh. “ But [asks the Mfmainsaka] how can the Veda 
have been uttered by the incorporeal Parame^vara, who 
has no palate or other organs of speech, and therefore 
cannot have pronounced the letters?” “This objection 

1 The eternity of the Veda de- senses. Genera are themselves eter- 
ponds on this tenet of the Mimdrpsd nal (though the individuals in which 
that sound is eternal. they reside are not), but they have 

8 Eternal things (as the atoms of not themselves genus. Both these 
earth, fire, water, and air, minds, arguments belong rather to the 
time, space, ether, and soul) have Nyifya-vaiseshika school than to the 
vUeslm, not sdmdnya or genus, and Nyriya, 
they are all imperceptible to the 
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[answers the. Naiyayika] is not happy, because, though 
ParameSvara is by nature incorporeal, he can yet assume 
a body in sport, in order to show kindness to his wor¬ 
shippers. Consequently the arguments in favour of the 
doctrine that the Veda had no personal author are in¬ 
conclusive” 

I shall now [says the Mfmamsaka] clear up the.whole, 
question. What is meant by thu paumsheyatm. [‘‘deri¬ 
vation from a personal author"] which it is sought to 
prove? Is it (1.) mere procession (utpannatva) from a 
person, like the procession of the Veda from persons such 
as ourselves, when we daily utter it? or (2.) is it the 
arrangement—with a view to its manifestation—of know¬ 
ledge acquired by other modes of proof, as in the case of 
treatises composed by persons like ourselves ? If the first 
meaning be intended, there will be no dispute between 
us. 1 If the second sense be meant, I ask whether it is 
established (a.) by inference/ or (k) by supernatural, testi¬ 
mony ? (o,.) The former alternative cannot be correct, be¬ 

cause your argument would equally apply to the sentences 
in dramas such as the Malatimadhava [which, of course, 
being a work of fiction, has no authoritative character]. 
If you qualify your argument by inserting the saving 
clause, " while they possess authority,” 15 [as supra, p. 188, 
line 21], even this explanation will fail to satisfy a philo¬ 
sopher. Tor the sentences of the Veda are universally 
defined to be sentenceswhich prove things that are not 
provable by other evidence. But if you could • establish 
that these Vedie sentences only prove what is provable 
by other evidence, this definition would be at once eon- 

1 The Mimrirpsaka allows that the like the compositions of Mann, 
vckclnlmna or utterance is non- &cV 

eternal. 3 The argument will now run, 

The inference will be as follows: “The Vedas were arranged after 
“ The Vedas were arranged after being acquired by other modes of 
being acquired by other modes of proof, because, while they possess 
proof, with a view to their manifes- authority, they still have the nature 
tation, from the very fact of their of sentences, like the composition of 
having the nature of sentences, just Manu, &c.” 
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fcradicted, just as if a man were to say that his mother 
was a barren woman. And even if we granted that Para- 
mesvara might assume a body in sport, in order to show 
kindness to his worshippers, it- would not at all follow 
that he would perceive things beyond the reach of the 
senses, from the want of any means of apprehending 
objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature. 1 
I'Tor is it to be assumed that his eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing such knowledge, 
for we can only draw upon our imagination in accordance 
with our past experience. This lias been declared by the 
G-uni [Prabhakara] when he refutes the supposition of an 
omniscient author— 

“ Wherever we do and the power of an organ intensified, 2 
it is done without its going beyond its own proper 
objects5 thus it may appear in the power of seeing 
the very distant or the very minute, but not in the 
ear’s becoming cognisant of form.” 

Hence (&.) we also maintain that your position cannot 
be established by any supposed supernatural testimony 
[as that quoted above from the Big-Veda, “ from him 
sprang the Rich and Saman versos”]. For the rule of 
Panini (iv. 3, 101) will still remain inviolate, that the 
grammatical affixes with which such names as Kathaka, 
Kalapa, and Taittirfya are formed, impart to those deri¬ 
vatives the sense of “ uttered by ” Katha, Kalapin, &c., 
though we maintain that these names have reference [not 
to those parts of the Yeda as first composed by these 
sages, but] to the fact that these sages instituted certain 
schools of traditional study. And in the same way we 
hold [in reference to this verse from the Big-Veda] that 
it only refers to the institution of certain schools of tra¬ 
ditional study of these Vedas. 

Eor will any supposed inference establish the non- 

1 In assuming a material body, he 2 The Jain as allow thirty-four 
vyould be subject to material limit*- such superhuman developments (ati- 
kioas. My 6 .?i) in their saints. 
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Eternity of sound, 'because [as we said before] it is opposes 
to the evidence of our consciousness, [since we certainly 
recognise the letter now heard as the one heard before]. 
Nor is it reasonable to reply 'that,, although th e le tters are 
not the same, they seem to be so oh account of their 
identity of species. For here we ask our opponents a 
.question—Is this idea that “the apparent sameness arises 
from identity of species” put forward from a wish to 
preclude entirely any idea of the letters being the same, 
or only [from an imagined fear of error] because.experi¬ 
ence} shows that the recognition will sometimes be erroneous 
[as in the cases of the hair and Jasmine mentioned above] ? 
(a.) If it arises from the latter reason, we Mfmaimakas, 
who hold that the Veda is its own evidence, have said in 
reference to this timid imagination— 

“He who foolishly imagines that something as yet 
unknown to him will come hereafter to stop his 
present conclusion, will go to utter ruin in every 
transaction of life, his mind a mass of doubts.” 

(H “But [the Naiydyikas will ask] does not this recog¬ 
nition of g and other letters {as the same which we heard 
before] refer to the species which exists the same in each, 
and not to the several individual letters, since, in fact, we 
perceive that they are different as' uttered by different 
persons, otherwise we could not make such distinctions 
as we do when we say ‘Som alarm an is reading ’ ?" This 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy as its prede¬ 
cessors, for as there is no proof of any distinction between 
the individual p’s, there is no proof that we ought to 
assume any such thing as a species g; and we maintain 
that, just as to the man who does not understand [the 
Naiyayilca doctrine of] the species g, the one species [in 
the Naiyayika view] will by the influence of distinction of 
place, magnitude, form, and individual sounds, appear as 
if it were variously modified as itself distinct in place, as 
small, as gTeat, as long, as short; so to the man who does 
not understand our [Mftnamsaka doctrine of] one individual 
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ae one g (in our view) will by the diversity of “ mam- 
festers,” 1 appear to him associated with their respective 
peculiarities; and as contrary characters are in this way 
ascribed [to the letter g\ there is a fallacious appearance 
of distinction [between different/s]. But does this ascrip¬ 
tion' of contrary characters, which is thus regarded as 
creating a difference [between the g' s], result (1.) from the 
nature of the thing, or (2.) from our imagination ? There 
is no proof of the former alternative; for, if it were true, 
as an inherent difference would have to be admitted be¬ 
tween different g% we should have to say, "Chaitra has 
uttered ten g's? and not “ Ohaitra has uttered the same 
g ten times/' On the latter supposition, there is no proof 
of any inherent distinction between y’s, for inherent one¬ 
ness is not destroyed by a difference of external disguises. 
Thus we must not conceive, from the apparent distinction 
caused by such external disguises as jars, &c., that there 
is any inherent distinction, as of parts, in the one indivi¬ 
sible ether. The current use of the rejected phrase \i.e., 

“ different ” as applied to the y’s] is really caused by the 
noise, which in each case is different. This has been said 
by the great teacher— 

“ The object which the Naiyayikas seek by supposing a 
species is, in fact, gained from the letter itself; 
and the object which they aim at by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible 
noises; 2 so that the assumption of -species is 
useless.” 

And again— 

" Since in regard to sounds such an irresistible instinct 
of recognition is always awake within us, it pre¬ 
cludes by its superior evidence all the inferences to 
prove sound's non-eternity/' 

This at once refutes the argument given in the [Naiya- 

1 Jaimini maintains that the vibra- is these 1 conjunctions ’ and ‘disjunc¬ 
tions of the air “ manifest ” the al- tions/ occasioned by the vibration.') 
ways existing sound. of the air .’’—Battantyne, Mimurrud 

3 “ What is meant by ‘noise’ (ndda) Aphorisms, i. 1 7. 

N 
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yika] treatise by Vagiswara, entitled Mdna-mmiohara, 
*< sound is non-eternal from the fact of its being a special 
quality belonging to an organ of sense 1 (sc. the ear), just 
as colour is to the eye.” 

We can also refute xfc in the following ways : (ct.) If we 
follow the [Sankhya and Vedanta] view that sound is a 
substance, it is evidently overthrown 2 [as. in that case 
sound cannot be a quality]; (&.) if we take it as referring 
to the noise, not the sound , we have no dispute, as it only 
establishes what we ourselves allow; and (c) the infer¬ 
ence is overthrown by the “limiting condition” [upddhi] 
of ah'tivanatva, or “tlie not causing audition.” 3 So IT'da- 
yana tries at great length to establish that, although ether, 
the site of sound, is imperceptible, the non-existence of 
that which abides in this site is perceptible; and he then 
brings forward, as an evidence for the non-eternity of 
sound, that sense perception which causes the use of such 
common expressions as “The tumult is stopped, 5 ' “The 
sound has arisen.” 4 But- he is sufficiently answered 6 by 
our old reply [in p. 193], that the fallacious appearance of 

1 The Ny&ya holds that colour and is too wide, i.&, it is sometimes found 

sound are respectively special quali - where the major term “ non-eternal 
ties of the elements light and ether; is not found, as, uj., in sound itself, 
and as the organs ot seeing and according to the Mimrfrptaf doctrine, 
hearing arc composed of light and To obviate this he proposes to add the 
ether, each will, of course, .have its “condition,” “ not causing audition, ” 
corresponding: special quality. ns he will readily concede that all 

2 In p. 131, line 7, I read pm- those things are non-eternal which, 

tmlcshddddhe.il. wUl& not causing audition , are special 

‘ Cf. my notepp. 7,8, (on the Cluir- qualities belonging to an organ of 
vdka-<larsanal for the upddhi. The sense, as, e.g., colour. But T need 
upddhi or “ condition” limits a too scarcely add that this addition would 
general middle term ; it is defined make the whole argument nugatory, 
as “ that which always accompanies In fact, the Ftirva Alimifmsaand tho 
the major term, but does not always Xsydya can never argue together on 
accompany the middle.” Thus if this question of the eternity of sound, 
the condition “produced from wet is their points of view are so totally 
fuel” is added to “fire;’ the argu- different, 

meivt “ the mountain has smoke be- 4 In the former case we have the 
cause it has fh*e '* is no longer a false dhwamsa of sound, in the latter its 
one. Here, in answer to the Nytlya prdyabMva . 

argument in the text, our author * In p. 131, line 12, 1 read mw - 
objeefcs that its middle term (“from pauhi for samdpohi , i.c., the passive 
the fact of its being a special quality aorist of sam -f ana P ah. 
belonging to an organ of sense”) 
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distinction arises from contrary characters being errone¬ 
ously ascribed, just as, in the story, the demon Tala went 
away [as well as Betala] when the offering of blood was 
given to the latter. 1 And as for the objection raised by the 
author of the NydyabMshanet? that, if sound were eternal, 
the conclusion must follow that it would be either always 
perceptible or always imperceptible, this also is obviated 
by our allowing that we only perceive that sound which 
is manifested by out articulate noise. 3 And as for the 
(Naiydyika) argument against the existence 4 of such a 
constant relation as this which is supposed between the 
manifested “sound” and the manifesting “noise,”since 
they both come simultaneously in contact with the sense 
of hearing, this is invalid, as it will indisputably apply 
with equal force in the case of the soul. 6 

Therefore as the Veda is thus proved to have not 
originated from any personal author, and as the minutest 
germ of suspicion against it is thus absolutely destroyed, 
we hold it as satisfactorily demonstrated frhat it has a 
self - established authority in all matters relating to 
duty. 

“Well” 6 [say our opponents], “let this question rest; 


1 I do not. know this legend. Till a 
and Betdla are the two demons who 
carr y Vi'kramdditya on their shoulders 
in the Siqihdsan-battUi. It appears 
to be referred to here as illustrating 
liow one answer can suffice for two 
opponents. 

* This is probably a work by Bhd- 
sarvajna (see Dr. Hail’s Bibl. Index, 

8 Ehvaoi, or our “ articulate 
noise,” produces the vibrations of 
air which render manifest the ever - 
existing sound. There is always an 
eternal but inaudible hum going on, 
which we modify into a definite 
speech by our various articulations. 
.1 take mrjiskriia here as equivalent 
to abkivjialda. 

4 I read in p. 131, line 15, mrjfdfm* 
rahasayi3i:dryabhdixlbhdvdmtmdhum^ 

fi It would be a case of vyabhichdm. 


The Naiydyika argument would 
seem to be something as follows :—• 
Sound is not thus manifested by 
noise, since both are simultaneously 
perceived by the senses, just as we see 
in the parallel case of the individual 
and its species ; these are both per¬ 
ceived together, but the individual is 
not manifested by the species. But 
the Mimdrnsd rejoins that this would 
equally apply to the soul and know¬ 
ledge ; as the internal sense perceives 
both simultaneously, and therefore 
knowledge ought not to be mani¬ 
fested by the soul, which is contrary 
to experience. But I am not sure 
that I rightly understand the argu¬ 
ment. 

6 Here begins a long 
from p. 131, line 18, down to p. 133, 
line 9 j see p. 198 infra. 
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but how about another weft-known controversy ? It is 
said— 

‘“The Saiikhyas hold that both authoritativeness and 
non-authoritativeness are self-proved; the followers of 
fcheNyaya hold that both are proved by something elsO 
("as inference, &c.]; the Huddliiste hold that the latter is 
self-proved and the former proved by something else; the 
teachers of the "Veda maintain that authoritativeness is 
self-proved and non-authoritativeness proved by some¬ 
thing else.’ Now we ask, amidst all this discussion, how- 
do the Mfmdmsakas accept as established their tenet that 
the authoritativeness of duty is self-proved ? And what 
is the meaning of this so-called self-proved authoritative¬ 
ness ? Is it («.) that authoritativeness springs from itself ? 
or (bl) that it springs from the right knowledge in which 
it resides? or (c.) that it springs from the instrumental 
causes [as the eye, &c."| which produced the right know¬ 
ledge in which it resides? or (d.) that it resides in a par¬ 
ticular knowledge produced by the instrumental causes 
which produced the right knowledge? 1 or (*) that it 
resides in a particular knowledge produced by the instru¬ 
mental causes only which produced the right knowledge ? 

“ (a.) It cannot be the first, because wherever the relation 
of cause and effect is found there must be a difference, 
and therefore these two cannot reside in the same subject 
[i.e,, authoritativeness cannot cause itself]. (6.) It cannot 
he the second, because if knowledge, which is a quality, 
were the cause of authoritativeness, it would have to he a 
substance, as being an intimate cause. 2 (c.) It cannot be 
the third, because ‘ authoritativeness’ cannot properly be 


1 This is Prabhdkara’s view (see 
Siddh. Muktilv.j p. ll$). The first 
knowledge is in the’form “This is a 
jar; ” the second knowledge is the 
cognition of this perception in the 
form “X perceive the jar j and this 
latter produces authoritativeness 
(<pr(ivitinya), which resides in it as 
its characteristic. 


2 Substances are “intimate causes” 
to their qualities, and only substances 
have qualities ; now if authoritative¬ 
ness, which is a characteristic of right 
knowledge, were caused by it, it 
would be a quality of it, that is, 
right knowledge would bo its inti¬ 
mate cause and therefore a sub¬ 
stance, , 



'produced’ at all, 1 whether we call it a general character¬ 
istic (upddhi) or a species ( jdti ); 2 for if we call it an 
upMhiy it is defined as the absolute non-existence of any 
contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge which does 
not possess the nature of recollection ; 5 and this cannot be 
produced, for we all allow that absolute non-existence is 
eternal; and still less can we speak of its being produced, 
if we regard it as a species, (d.) 3$f or can it be the fourth, 
for wrong knowledge [as well as right knowledge] is a par¬ 
ticular kind of knowledge, and the instrumental causes 
which produce the general are included in those which pro¬ 
duce the particular, 4 just as the general idea 'seed/ as applied 
to * tree,’ is included in the particular seed of any special 
tree, as, \g., the Dalbergia Sisu ; otherwise we might sup¬ 
pose that the particular had no instrumental cause at all. 
Your definition would therefore extend too far [and include 
erroneous as well as true knowledge]; fornon-authoritative- 
ness, which Vedantists and most Mimamsakas allow to be 
produced by something external, must also be considered 
as residing in a particular knowledge [ne», a wrong know¬ 
ledge] produced [in part] by the instrumental causes which 
produced the right knowledge. (e.) As for your fifth 
view, we ask whether by being produced by the instru¬ 
mental causes only which produced right knowledge, you 
mean to include or exclude the absence of a 'defect'? It 
cannot be the former alternative; because the followers of 
the Nyaya who bold that authoritativeness is proved by 
something external [as inference, &c.], would at once grant 
that authoritativenesSS is produced by the instrumental 
causes of knowledge combined with the absence of a 'defect/ 

1 The eye, &c., would be its in- 3 The Ptirva Mim&psi denies that 

striimentul causes. recollection is right knowledge. 

a The first three categories “ sub- 4 Wrong knowledge is produced 
stance/’ “quality,” and “action,” by thesame instrumental causes (as 
are called' jdti* or species; the last the eye, &o.) which produced right 
four, “genus,” “ viks/ia “intimate knowledge, but by these together with 
relation,” and “non-existence,” are a “defect,” as biliousness, distance 
called upddhis or “general charac- Ac. 
teristics.” 
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Neither can it be the latter alternative; for, inasmuch as 
it is certain that the absence of u ‘ defect is found com¬ 
bined with the various instrumental causes, this absence of 
a ‘ defect ’ .is fixed as by adamantine glue to he a cause of 
right knowledge, since right knowledge will always ac¬ 
company its presence, and be absent if it is absent, 1 and 
it will at the same time be not an unimportant condition. 2 
If you object that non-existence (or absence) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence can 
be an effect or not ? If it cannot, then we should have to 
allow that cloth is eternal, as its “ emergent non-existence” 
or destruction would he impossible. If it can he an effect, 
then why should it not be a cause also ? So this rope 
hinds you at .'both ends. This has also been said by IJda- 

yana [in his Kusumanjali, i. 10]— 

“ ‘ As existence, so too non-existence is held to be a cause 
as well as an effect.’ 

« The argument, in my opinion, runs as follows:—Right 
knowledge depends on some cause’' other thau the common 
causes of°knowledge, from the very fact that, while it is an 
effect, it is also knowledge, just as wrong knowledge does. 4 
Author!: ativeness is known through something external to 
itself \_e.rj., inference], because doubt arises in regard to it in 
an unfamiliar case, as we also see in non-authoritutiveness. 

“Therefore, as wo can prove that authoritativeness is 
both produced and recognised by means of something 
external, the Mimamsa tenet that ‘ authoritativeness is 
self-proved ’ is like a gourd overripe and rotten.” 

This long harangue of our opponent, however, is but a 
vain attempt to strike the sky with his fist; for (a.) we 
mean by our phrase “self -proved” that while right know¬ 
ledge is produced by the instrumental causes of know- 


1 Soil, if there be dosMbMva there 
ispraii^J if wot, not . Inp. 132, line 
20, T read c foskdlhdmtvenu for do~ 
shdbh dvamhakntahma 

- Anyothdnddhatvam means m- 
yatap drvavavtit ve ititi andviizyakat- 
ram. 


Scit ox the absence of “ defect,” 
doshdbkdm. 

4 Wrong knowledge has dogJui- 
frhdva or the presence of a “ defect ” 
ns its cause, iu addition to the com¬ 
mon causes. 
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ledge, it is not produced by any other cause (as., “defect;* 
&c.) The following is our argument as drawn out in 
full:—Eight knowledge is not produced by any other 
instrumental causes than those of knowledge, while, at 
the same time, it is produced hy these, because it is not 
the site of wrongness of knowledge,—just like a jar. 1 Nor 
can IJdavana’s 9 argument be brought forward as establish¬ 
ing the dependence of authoritativeness on something 
external, for it is swallowed up by the dragon of the 
equally potent contradictory argument. “ Right know¬ 
ledge is not produced by any cause which is . other than 
the causes of knowledge and is also other than ‘ defect/ 8 
front . the very fact of its being knowledge—like wrong 
knowledge” Again, since right knowledge can arise from 
the causes of knowledge per se, it would be a needless com¬ 
plexity to suppose that anything else is a cause, whether 
you call it a g%na or the absence of a “defect” {dosha) A 

“ But surely if the presence of a defect is the cause of 
wrong knowledge, it is difficult to deny that its absence 
musi be a cause of right knowledge?” We meet this, 
however, by maintaining that the absence of defect is only 
an indirect and remote cause, as it only acts negatively by 
preventing wrong knowledge. As it has been said— 

1 Wrongness of knowledge (apm- 2 I suppose this is the argument 
mdtvu) can only reside in knowledge given at the close of the previous 
as a c haracteris tic or quality thereof; long pftrvu-paksha. 
it cannot reside in a jar. The jar 3 These words “ and is other than 
is, of course, produced by other in- defect ” (dosha - vijatirikta) are, of 
sfcrumental causes than those of course, meaningless as far as right 
knowledge (as, e.g^ thdjpotter’s stick, knowledge is concerned; they are 
hut it is not produced by these simply added to enable the author 
other causes in combination with to bring in “ wrong knowledge ” as 
being also produced by the inst.ru- an example. Wrong knowledge is 
irr.ntal causes of knowledge (with caused by the causes of knowledge 
which it has nothing directly to do) ; plus “ defect; M right knowledge by 
and so by a quibble, which is less the former alone, 
obvious in Sanskrit than in English, 4 The Nyriya holds that wrong 
this wretched sophism is allowed to knowledge is produced by a “defect,” 
pass muster. The jar is not produced- as jaundice, &c*., in the eye, and 
by - any- other - instrumental - causes- right, knowledge by a guna or “ vir- 
ths*n * those - of - knowledge, - while-at- tue ” (as the direct contact of tho 
the. same - time - it - is - produced - by- healthy organ with a true object), or 
these. by the absence of a “defect.” 
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“Therefore we reasonably conclude from the presence 
of gums the absence of 1 defects,’ 1 from their absence 
the non-existence of the two kinds of non-authori- 
tativeness, 2 3 and from this the general conclusion.” 8 

(?x) We maintain that the recognition of right know¬ 
ledge is produced by the same causes only which make 
us perceive the first knowledge * [«& the eye, mind, &e ; ] 
If or can you object that this view is precluded, because it 
would imply that there could be no such thing as doubt; 
for we answer that doubt arises in cases where, although 
all the causes which produce knowledge are present, there 
is also the simultaneous presence of some opposing cause, 
as a “ defect,” Stc. 

As for your argument [0 Naiyayika! given supra, in p, 
198, lines 17-24], I ask, Is your own argument an authori¬ 
tative proof by itself or not? If it is, it proves too much, 
[for it would properly apply to itself and lead us to infer its 
own dependence on external proof, whereas you hold it to 
be independent of such]; and if it is not, we should have a 
case of regrm-ua in infinitum, for it will want some other 
proof to confirm its authoritativeness, and this too in its 
turn will want some fresh proof, and so on for ever. 

As for the argument urged by ITdayana 0 in the Kusu- 
manjali, when he tries to establish that immediate and 
vehement action does not depend on the agent s certainty 
as to the authoritativeness of the speech which sets him 
acting: “Action depends on wish, its vehemence on that 


1 The gum (or /S’cXrXcrr^ ££i?) of 
an organ is not properly a cause of 
prarnd but rather doskdbhdva-bod- 
fld'/i'Ct- 

« Scil “doubtful” ( sandifjdha) and 
« ascertained non-authoritativenesfi” 
(nikhi tdjmimdnya)* 

3 Utear get is a general conclusion 
which is not necessarily true in every 
particular case; but here it means 
the conclusion that “ right knowledge 
has no special causes but the common 
causes of knowledge, the eye,” k c. 

4 The first knowledge is 4 ‘ 'This is 


a jar,” the second knowledge is the 
cognition of this perception in the 
form “I perceive the jar;” and 
simultaneously with it arises the 
cognition of the truth of the percep¬ 
tion, i.e., its authoritativeness or 
prdm&nya* 

0 This seems to bo a quotation of 
Uday ana’s own words, and no doubt 
is taken from his very rare prose 
commentary on the Kusuradfijali, a 
specimen of which X printed in the 
preface to my edition. This passage 
must come from the fifth book (v. 6 ?) 



of the wish , 1 wish on the knowledge that the thing wished 
for is a means to attain some w r isked-for end, and this is 
only ascertained by an inference based on some 'sign' which 
proves that the thing is closely connected with the wished- 
for end, and this: inference depends on the things being 
in direct, contact with the agent’s senses; but throughout 
the whole series of antecedent steps the Mimamsa idea of 
the perception of authoritativeness is never once found as 
a cause of action.” All this appears to us simple bluster, 
like that of the thief who ostentatiously throws open all 
bis limbs before me, when I had actually found the gold 
under his armpit. It is only the knowledge that the thing 
is a means to attain the desired end, and this knowledge 
recognised as authoritative and right knowledge, which 
causes the definite volition to arise at all; and in this we 
ban distinctly trace the influence of that very perception 
of authoritativeness [whose existence he so vehemently 
pretended to deny]. If unhesitating action ever arose in 
any case from doubt, then, as it might always arise so in 
every given case, all ascertainment of authoritativeness 
would be useless ; and as the very existence of what is 
unascertained is rendered uncertain, poor authoritative- 
ness would have to be considered as dead and buriedI 
But enough of this prolix controversy; since it has been 
said— 

a Therefore the authoritativeness of a cognition, which 
(authoritativeness) presented itself as representing 
a real fact, may be overthrown by the perception 
of a * defect/ which perception is produced by some 
sign that proves the discrepancy between the cog¬ 
nition and the fact .” 2 

Now with regard to the Yeda, which is the self-proved 
and authoritative criterion in regard to duty, [we have the 
following divergency between the two great Mlm&msa 

1 I read tat^rdchvryam for tat- authoritativeness is self-proved, non- 

prdchurye in p. 134, line 7. authoritativeness is proved from 

2 This stanza affirms that accord- something else (as inference, &e.) 
ing to the Mimitijisa school, while 
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schools]The Veda is composed of three portions, respec¬ 
tively called “hymns” (mantra), “ explanatory passages” 
(arthavdda), and “injunctions" (vidhi); and by “injunc¬ 
tion” we mean such sentences as “Lethim who desires 
heaven sacrifice with the jyotishtoma.” Here ta, the affix, 
of the third person singular, denotes an enjoining power, 
which is “ coloured ” [or rendered definite] by the meaning 
of the root, according to the opinion of the followers of 
Bhatta Kumarila, who maintain that words signify 1 some¬ 
thing definite by themselves [apart from the sentence]. 
The followers of Guru Prabhahara, on the contrary, hold 
that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done . 2 Thus all has been made 
plain. ' E. B. C. 

1 I take vyutpatti here as used for i.e., the bovine genua as connected 

Mii ; mldhe means yhatddau. with " bringing.” We cannot have 

2 These are the two great Mini- a case of a noun without some 

dmsii schools. The former, called governing Verb, and vice versd. Cl 

abkihitdnva >ta-vddinah, hold (like Waltz, a* quoted by Professor Sayce. 

( Comparative Philology, page 136): 
u We do not think in words but in 
sentences; hence we may assert 
that a living language consists of 
sentences, not of words. But a 
sentence is formed not of single 

independent words, but of words 

which refer to one another in a par¬ 
ticular manner, like the correspond¬ 
ing thought, which does not consist 
of single independent ideas, but of 
such as, connected, form a whole, and 
determine one another mutually,” 


the Naiydyika school) that words by 
themselves can express their sepa¬ 
rate meaning by the function abhidkd 
or “ denotation ; ” these are nrbse- 
quently combined into a sentence 
expressing one connected idea. The 
latter, called ai ivitdbhidhdna.vddvnah, 
hold that words only express a mean¬ 
ing as parts of a sentence and. gram¬ 
matically connected with each other; 
they only mean an action or some¬ 
thing connected with an action. In 
ffdm dnaya, (j&m docs not properly 
moan yotva, but dnayandnvita-gottw, 


Ml NtSt# 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE pAnINI-P AJSfA. 1 

If any one asks,“ Where are we to learn how to separate 
a root and an affix so as to.be able to say, c This part is the 
original root and this is an affix/ " may we not reply that 
to those who have drunk the waters of Patafijali this 
question produces 110 confusion, since it is notorious that 
the rules of grammar have reference to this very point of 
the separation of the original roots and affixes ? Thus the 
very first sentence of the venerable Patafijali, the author 
of the “ Great Commentary/' is “ atha 6 abdclnu£asmam” 
“Now comes the exposition of words." The particle atha 
(“ now ”) is used here as implying a new topic or a com¬ 
mencement ; and by the phrase, “ exposition of words," is 
meant the system of grammar put forth by Panini. Now 
a doubt might here arise as to whether this phrase implies 
that the exposition of words is to be the main topic or 
not; and it is to obviate any such doubt that he ompdoyed 
the particle atha , since this particle implies that what 
follows is to be treated as the main topic to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

The word “ exposition ” (amiMsana), as here used, .im¬ 
plies that thereby Yaidic words, such as those in the line 
Sant no devir abhishtaye , 2 &e., and secular words as ancillary 
to these, as the common words for “cow," “horse," “man," 


1 Mddhava uses this peculiar term 
because the grammarians adopted 
and fully developed the idea of the 
P&rva-Mimdrpsd school that sound 


is eternal. He therefore treats of 
sj)kota here, and not in his Jaimini 
chapter. 

2 Eig-Yeda, x, 9, 4. 
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“ elephant/’ “ bird,” &c., are made the subject of the exposi¬ 
tion, i.e., are deduced from their original roots and properly 
formed, or, in other words, are explained as divided into 
root and affix. We must consider that the compound in 
this phrase represents a genitive of the object [Sahddnuid- 
sanam standing for . sabdasydnuidsanam], ,and as there is a 
rule 'of Panini (karmani cM> ii. 2, 14), which prohibits 
composition in such a construction, we are forced to con¬ 
cede that the phrase sabd&nvMsanam does not come before 
us as a duly authorised compound. 

Here, however, arises a discussion [as to the true appli¬ 
cation of the alleged rule of Panini], for we hold that, by 
ii. 3, 66, wherever an object and an agent are both ex¬ 
pressed in one and the same sentence in connection with 
a word ending with a krit affix, there the object alone can 
be put in the genitive and not the agent; 1 this limitation 
arising from our taking ubhayaprdpti in the siitra as a 
babuvrihi compound. 2 Thus we must say, “ Wonderful is 
the milking of cows by an unpractised cowherd.” We 
may, however, remark in passing that some authors do 
maintain that the agent may in such cases he put in the 
genitive (as well as the object); hence we find it stated in 
the llaiika Commentary: “ Some authors maintain that 
there should be an option in such cases without any dis¬ 
tinction, and thus they would equally allow such a con¬ 
struction as 4 the exposition of words of the teacher ■ or 4 by 
the teacher/” Inasmuch, however, as the words of the 
phrase in question really mean that the “ exposition ” 
intended relates to words and not to things , and since this 
can be at once understood without any mention of the 


1 tfabddnuddsana, if judged by the 
apparent sense of Pilnini, ii. 2, 14, 
would be a wrong compound ; but 
it is not so, because ii. 2, 14 must be 
interpreted in the sense of ii. 3, 66, 
whence it follows that the compound 
would only be wrong if there were 
an agent expressed as well an an 
object, i.e., if such a word as dchdr- 
ycna followed. In the example given, 


we cannot say dJchctryo godoho Mlcshi- 
term gopdlena {as it would violate ii. 

2, 14), neither can we say dkharifo 
gavdrn doho ’Hksh iiasya gopddasya (as 
it would violate ii, 3, 66). 

2 That is, the ubkayaprdpti of ii. 

3, 66, is a bahuvrlhi agreeing with 
lcpiti in ii. 3, 65. These points are 
all discussed at some length in the 
Commentaries on 'Paruui. 



agent, i.e , 9 the teacher, any such mention would be plainly 
superfluous; and therefore as the object and the agent 
are not both expressed in one and the same sentence, this 
is not an instance of the genitive of the object (coming 
under ii 3, 66, and ii. 2, 14), but rather an instance of 
quite another rule, viz., ii. 3, 65, which directs that an 
agent or an object, in connection with a word ending with 
a ferit affix, is to be put in the genitive [which in this 
instance is expressed by the tatpurmha compound] ; and 
the compound in question will be strictly analogous to 
such recognised forms as idhma-pravraschana, pal& 6 a-&&- 
iana , &C . 1 Or we might argue that the genitive case 
implied in this shushth itatpurusha is one of the class 
called “ residual,” in accordance with Panini’s rule (ii. 3, 
50), “ Let the genitive be used in the residuum,” [ie. } in 
tlie other constructions not provided for by special rules]; 2 
and in this way we might defend the phrase against the 
opponent’s attack. “But,” it might be replied, “your 
alleged * residual genitive ’ could be assumed everywhere, 
and we should thus find all the prohibitions of composi¬ 
tion in constructions with a genitive case rendered utterly 
nugatory.” This we readily grant, and hence Bhartrihari 
in his Vdkyapadiya has shown that these rules are mainly 
useful where the question relates to the accent , 3 To this 
effect are the words of the great doctor Vardhamdna— 

“In secular utterances men may proceed as they will, 
“But in Yaidic paths let minute accuracy of speech be 
employed. 

“Thus have they explained the meaning cf Panmi’s 
sutras, since 

“He himself uses such phrases as jarMartuh. and tat- 
prayojahah ” 4 

3 These actually occur in the Com- 4 These compounds occur in Vd- 
mentaries to Panini, ii. 2, 8; iii. 3, nini’a own sutras (i. 4, 30, and i. 4, 
Up &c. 55), and would violate his own rule 

2 This takes in all cases of rela- in ii. 2, 15, if we were to interpret 

lion, mmband/ut (i.e. y tfuushtH-sam- the latter without som* such saving 
bandha). modification as ahashthi kshe, 

3 As in such rules as vi. 2, 139. 
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_eriee'it follows that the full meaning of the sentence 

in question (of the Mahdbhdikya) is that “it is to be 
understood that the rules of grammar which may be 
taken as a synonym for ‘ the exposition concerning words 
are now commenced.” 

“Well, then, for the sake of directly understanding 
this intended meaning, it; would have been better to have 
said 'now comes grammar,’ as the words ‘now conies 
the exposition of words ’ involve a useless excess, of 
letters.” This objection cannot, however, he allowed, since 
the employment of such a word as i;abddnu 6 dmnalro } 
the sense of which can be so readily inferred from its 
etymology, proves that the author intends to imply an 
end which shall establish that grammar is a subordinate 
study (anga) to the Veda. 1 Otherwise, if there were no 
such end set forth, there would be no consequent applica¬ 
tion of the readers to the study of grammar. Nor may 
you say that this application will be sufficiently enforced 
by the injunction for study, “ the Veda with its six sub¬ 
ordinate parts must be read as a duty without any (special) 
end,” 2 because, even though there be such an injunction, 
it will not follow that students will apply to this study, if 
no end is mentioned which will establish that it is an 
aiiga of the Veda. Thus in old times the students, after 
reading the Veda, used to be in haste to say— 

“Are not Vaidic words established by the Veda and 
secular by common life, 

“ And therefore grammar is useless ? ” 

Therefore it was only when they understood it to be an 
aiiga of the Veda that they applied themselves to its 
study. So in the same way the students of the present 
day would not be likely to apply themselves to it either. 
It is to obviate this danger that it becomes necessary to set 
forth some end which shall, at the same time, establish 

1 The very word kibdft - in iabdd- 3 Compare Max Muller, 
mddBrmam implies the Veda, since Liter., p. 113. It is quoted as from 
this is pre-eminently saldct. the Veda in the Mahu.bha.ihya. 
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. grammar is an of the Veda. If, when the end 
k explained, they should still not apply themselves, then, 
being destitute of all knowledge of the true formation of 
secular words, they would become involved in sin in the 
coarse of sacrificial acts, and would consequently lose their 
religious merit. Hence the followers of sacrifice read, “ One 
who keeps up a sacrificial fire, on using an incorrect word, 
should offer an expiatory offering to Saraswatl” Now it 
is to declare this end which establishes that it is an anga 
of the Veda that he uses the w r ords atha SctMdnui&saham 
and not atiui^y&kardnam. Now the rales of grammar 
must have an end, and a thing's end is determined by men’s 
pursuit of it with a view thereto. Just as in a sacrifice 
undertaken with a view to heaven, heaven is the end ; in the 
same way the end of the exposition of words is instruction 
concerning words, i.e., propriety of speech. “But” an objec¬ 
tor may say, “ will not the desired end be still unattained 
for want of the true means to it? Nor can if be said 
that reading the Veda word by word is the true means ; 
for this cannot be a means for the understanding of words, 
since their number is infinite, as divided into proper and 
improper words. 1 Thus there is a tradition that Brihas- 
pati for a thousand divine years taught to Indra the study 
of words as used in their individual forms when the Veda 
is read w r ord hy word, 2 3 and still he came not to the end. 
Here the teacher was Briliaspati, the pupil was Indra, and 
the time of study a thousand years of the gods ; and yet 
the termination was not reached, — how much less, then, 
in our day, let a man live ever so long ? Learning is 
rendered efficient by four appropriate means, — reading, 
understanding, practising, and banding it on to others ; 
but in the proposed w r ay life would only suffice fur the bare 
time of reading; therefore the reading word by word is 
not a means for the knowledge of words, and consequently, 


1 Xu the Calcutta text, p. 138, dele dan#a in line 3 after Ihavet, and 

insert it in line 4 after mbdamm, 

3 As in the so-called pada text. 
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as we said at first, the desired end is not established/' 
We reply, however, that it was never conceded that the 
knowledge of words was to he attained by this reading 
word by word, And again, since general and special rules 
apply at once to many examples, when these are divided 
into the artificial parts called roots, &c, (just as one cloud 
rains over many spots of ground), in this way we can 
easily comprehend an exposition of many words. Thus, 
for instance, by the general rule (iii, 2, l), karmani, the 
affix an is enjoined after a root when the object is in 
composition with it; and by this rule we learn many 
words, as fcumbhtiMra, “ a potter/' kdndaldva , “ a cutter of 
stems/’ &c. But the supplementary special rule (iii, 2, 3), 
dto ’nupasarge hah, directing that the affix lea is to be used 
after a root that ends in long d when there is no upasargee, 
shows how impracticable this reading word by word would 
be [since it would never teach ns how to distinguish an 
upasarga], “ But since there are other angas, why do you 
single out grammar as the one object of honour?” We 
reply, that among the six any as the principal one is 
grammar, and labour devoted to what is the principal is 
sure to bear fruit. Thus it lias been said— 

“ Nigh unto Brahman himself, the highest of all religious 
austerities, 

“ The wise have called grammar the first aiiga of the 
Veda.” 

Hence we conclude that the exposition of words is the 
direct end of the rules of grammar, but its indirect end is 
the preservation, &e., of the Veda. Hence it has been 
said by the worshipful author of the great Commentary 
[quoting a Varttika], “the end (or motive) is preservation, 
inference/scripture, facility, and assurance.” 1 Moreover 
prosperity arises from the employment of a correct word; 
thus KAtyayana has said, There is prosperity in the 
employment of a word according to the sdstra; it is equal 
to the words of the Veda itself.” Others also have said 

1 See Ballantyne’s Mahdbhdshya, pp. 12, 64. 
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that "a single word thoroughly understood and rightly- 
used becomes in Swarga the deshe-milking cow.” Thus 
(they say)—* 

“They proceed to heaven, with every desired happiness, 
in well-yoked chariots of harnessed speech ; 

“ But those who use such false forms as acMkrairiata 
must trudge thither on foot/' 1 
Nor need you ask “how can an irrational word possess 
such power ? ” since we have revelation declaring that it 
is like to the great god. For the.Sruti says, "Four are its 
horns, three its feet, two its heads, and seven its hands,— 
roars loudly the threefold-hound bull, the great god enters 
mortals ” (Kig-Veda, iv. 58, 3). The great commentator 
thus explains itThe “ four horns ” are the four kinds 
of words—nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles; its 
“ three feet ” mean the three times, past, present, and future, 
expressed by the tense-affixes, la(, &c.; the “two heads,” 
the eternal and temporary (or produced) words, distin¬ 
guished as the “manifested” and the “manifested;” its 
“seven hands” are the seven case affixes, including the 
conjugational terminations; “ threefold bound,” as enclosed 
in the three organs—the chest, the throat, and the head. 
The metaphor “bull” (vrishabhi) is applied from its pouring 
forth ( vanhana ), i.e. } from its giving fruit when used with 
knowledge. “Loudly roars,” i.e utters sound, for the root 
ru means “ sound; ” here by the word “ sound ” developed 
speech (or language) 2 is implied; “the great god enters 
mortals,”—the “great god,” i.e., speech,—enters mortals, 
ie.j men endowed with the attribute of mortality. Thus is 
declared the likeness [of speech] 3 to the supreme Brahman, 
The eternal word, called sphota, without parts, and the 
cause of the world, is verily Brahman; thus it has been 



1 Achikramata seems put here as 
a purposely false form of the fre¬ 
quentative of hrani for achankra- 
myata. 

8 Or it may mean ‘‘the developed 
universe,” Compare the lines of 


Bhartphari which immediately fol¬ 
low. 

8 One would naturally supply mb- 
dasyat after hat the Mahii- 

bhdshya has hah sdmyani (see Bal- 
lantvne’s ed., p. 27 ). 
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declared by Bhartrihari in the part of his book called the 
Erahmakand a— 

“ Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestriictiile 
essence of speech, 

“ 'Which is developed in the form, of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.” 

“But since there is a well-known twofold division of 
words into nouns and verbs, how comes this fourfold 
division ?” We reply, because this, too, is well known. 
Thus it has been said in the Prakirnaka— 

“ Some make a twofold division of words, some a four¬ 
fold or a fivefold, 

“Drawing them up from the sentences as root, affix, 
and the like” 

Helaraja interprets the fivefold division as including 
hirmapravachaniyas} But the fourfold division, men¬ 
tioned by the great commentator, is proper, since karma - 
pravachaniyas distinguish a connection produced by a 
particular kind of verb, and thus, as marking out a par¬ 
ticular kind of connection and so marking out a particular 
kind of verb, they are really included in compounded 
prepositions (upamrgas)} 

“But,” say some, “why do you talk so much of an 
eternal sound called sphota ? This we do not concede, 
since there is no proof that there is such a thing*” We 
reply that our own perception is the proof. Thus there 
is one word “ cow,” since all men have the cognition of a 
word distinct from the various letters composing it. You 
cannot say, in the absence of any manifest contradiction, 
that this perception of the word is a false perception. 

1 I.e., prepositions used separately ample, S'dkatyamrnhiUim aim prd- 
a9 governing cast-a of their own, and vanhot, “he rained after the Sakalya 
not (as usually in Sanskrit) in com- hymns,” anu implies an understood 
position. verb nimmya, “having heard,” and 

a The karmapramchanli/as imply this verb shows that there is a rela- 
a verb other than the one expressed, fcion of cause and eii'ect between the 
and they are said to determine the hymns and the rain. This arM is 
relation which is produced by this said to determine this relation, 
understood verb. Thus in the ex- 
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Bence y 6 u must concede that there is such a thing as 
sphota , as otherwise you cannot account for the cognition 
of the meaning of the word. .For the answer that its 
cognition arises from the letters cannot bear examination, 
since it breaks down before either horn of the following 
dilemmaAre the letters supposed to produce this cog¬ 
nition of the meaning in their united or their individual 
capacity ? ISTot the first, for the letters singly exist only 
for a moment/and therefore cannot form a united whole 
at all; and not the second, since the single letters have no 
power to produce the cognition of the meaning [which the 
word is to convey]. There is no conceivable alternative 
other than their single or united capacity; and therefore 
it follows (say the wisq in these matters) that, as the 
letters cannot cause the cognition of the meaning, there 
must be a sphota by means of which arises the knowledge 
ol: the meaning; and this sphofa is an eternal sound, dis¬ 
tinct from the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cognition of the meaning. “ It is disclosed (sphutyate) 
or revealed by the letters/* hence it is called sphota , as 
revealed by the letters; or “ from it is disclosed the 
meaning/' hence it is called sphota as causing the knowledge 
of the meaning,—these are the two etymologies to explain 
the meaning of the word. And thus it hath been said by 
the worshipful Pauahjali in the great Commentary, “Now 
what is the word ‘ cow* guu% ? It is that word by which, 
when pronounced, there is produced the simultaneous 
cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns/* This 
is expounded by Kaiyata in the passage commencing, 

“ Grammarians maintain that it is the word, as distinct 
from the letters, which expresses the meaning, since, if 
the letters expressed it, there would be no use in pro¬ 
nouncing the second and following ones [as the first would 
have already conveyed all we wished],** and ending, The 
Vdkyapadiya has established at length that it is the sphota 
which, distinct from the letters and revealed by the sound, 
expresses the meaning /* 1 


1 See Ballantyne’s eil, p io. 
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Here, however, an objector may urge, “ But should we 
not rather say that the sphota has no power to convey the 
meaning, as it fails under either of the following alterna¬ 
tives, for is it supposed to convey the meaning when itself 
manifested or unmanifested ? ifot the latter, because it 
would then follow that we should find the effect of con¬ 
veying the meaning always produced, since, as sphota is 
supposed to be eternal, and there would thus be an ever¬ 
present cause independent of all subsidiary aids, the effect 
could not possibly fail to appear, Therefore, to avoid this 
fault, we must allow the other alternative, viz., that sphota 
conveys the meaning when it is itself manifested, Well, 
then, do the manifesting letters exercise this manifesting, 
power separately or combined ? Whichever alternative 
you adopt, the very same faults which you alleged against 
the hypothesis of the letters expressing the meaning, will 
have to be met in your hypothesis that they have this 
power to manifest sphota . This has been said by Bhatta 
in bis Mlmamsii-, 41 oka-varttils:a— 

“ The grammarian who holds that sjjhota is manifested 
by the letters as they are severally apprehended, 
though itself one and indivisible, does not thereby 
escape from a single difficulty.” 

The truth is, that, as Panini (i. 4, 14) and Goiama (Silt, 
ii. 123) both lay it down that letters only then form a 
word when they have an affix at the end, it is the letters 
which convey the word’s meaning through the apprehen¬ 
sion of the conventional association of ideas which they 
help. 1 If you object that as there are the same letters in 
rasa as in sara, in nava as in. vana, in clind as in nadi, in 
mdra as in rdma , in rdja as in jdm> &c., these several 
pairs of words would not convey a different meaning, we 
reply that the difference in the order of the letters will 
produce a difference in the meaning. This has been said 
by Tautatita— 

1 This is not very clear, the mu and so imply the successive order of 
in anuyraha might mean krameria , the letters, 



WHtStfy. 



“ As are the letters in number and kind, whose power 
is perceived in conveying any given meaning of 
a word, so will be the meaning which they 
convey.” 

Therefore, as tin re is a well-known rule that when the 
same fault attaches to both sides of an argument it cannot 
be urged against one alone, we maintain that the hypothesis 
of the existence of a separate thing called sphota is un¬ 
necessary, as we have proved that it is the letters which 
express the word’s meaning [your arguments against our 
view having been shown to be irrelevant].” 

All this long oration is really only like a drowning man’s 
catching at a straw; 1 for either of the alternatives is im¬ 
possible, whether you hold that it is the single letters or 
their aggregation which conveys the meaning of the word. 
It cannot be the former, because a collection of separate 
letters, without any one pervading cause, 52 could never 
produce the idea of a word any more than a collection of 
separate flowers would form a garland without a string. 
Nor can it.be the latter, because the letters, being sepa¬ 
rately pronounced and done with, cannot combine into 
an aggregate. For we use the term “ aggregate ” where a 
number of objects are perceived to be united together in 
one place; thus we apply it to a Grislea toinentosa, an 
Acacia catechu, a Butea frondosa, &e., or to an elephant, 
a man, a horse, &c., seen together in one place; but these 
letters are not perceived thus united together, as they are 
severally produced and pass away; and even on the 
hypothesis of their having a €t manifesting” power, they 
can have no power to form an aggregate, as they can only 
manifest a meaning successively and not simultaneously. 
Nor can you imagine an artificial aggregate in the letters, 
because this would involve a “mutual dependence” (or 
reasoning in a circle); for, on the one hand, the letters 
would only become a word when their power to convey 

1 In the Calcutta edition, p. 142, 2 In p. 142, line 3, I add vino, 

line 11,1 read knlpam tor kalpanam. after nimittam. 
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one meaning had been established; and, on the other hand, 
their power to convey one meaning would only follow 
when r,he fact of their being a word was settled, therefore, 
since it is impossible that letters should express the mean¬ 
ing, we must accept the hypothesis of sphota. “ but even 
on your own hypothesis that there is a certain thing called 
sphofa which expresses the meaning, the same untenable 
alternative will recur which we discussed before; and 
therefore it will only be a case of the proverb that ‘ the 
dawn finds the smuggler with the revenue-officer’s house 
close by.’ ” 1 This, however, is only the inflation of the 
world of fancy from the wide difference between the two 
cases. For the first letter, in. its manifesting power, 
reveals the invisible sphota, and each successive letter 
makes this sphota more and more manifest, just as the 
Veda, after one reading, is not retained, but is made sure 
by repetition; or as the real nature of a jewel is not 
clearly seen at the first glance, but is definitely mani¬ 
fested at the final examination. This is in accordance 
with the authoritative saying (of the teacher): “ The seed 
is implanted by the sounds, and, when the idea is ripened 
by the successive repetition, the word is finally ascertained 
simultaneously with the last uttered letter.” Therefore, 
since Bhartfihari has shown in his first hook that the 
letters of a word [being many and successive] cannot 
manifest the meaning of the word, as is implied by the 
very phrase, “We gain such and such a meaning from 
such and such a word,” we are forced to assume the exist¬ 
ence 2 of an indivisible sphota as a distinct category, which 
has the power to manifest the word’s meaning. All this 
has been established in the discussion (in the Mahabhashya) 
on “ genus ” ( jdti ), which aims at proving that the mean¬ 
ing of all words is ultimately that summum genus, i.e., that 

1 The ghatta is the place where lions- just as day dawns and is thus 
dues and taxes are collected. Some, caught. Hence the proverb means 
one anxious to evade payment is uddHydsiddiii , 
going bv a private way by night, 2 In p. 143, line 13 ,1 read sphota- 
but he arrives at the tax-collector’s Tcabhdvam for s'pkofdbMvam . 





existence whose characteristic is perfect knowledge of the 
supreme reality 1 (Brahman). 

“ But if all words mean only that supreme existence, then 
all words will be synonyms, having all the same meaning ; 
and your grand logical ingenuity would produce an aston¬ 
ishing result in demonstrating the uselessness'of human 
language as laboriously using several words to no purpose 
at the same time ! Thus it has been said— 

“The employment of synonymous terms at the same 
time is to be condemned; for they only express 
their meaning in turn and not by combina¬ 
tion/' 

“Therefore this opinion of yours is really hardly worth 
the trouble of refuting.” 

Ail this is only the ruminating of empty ether; for 
just as the colourless crystal is affected by different objects 
which colour it as blue, red, yellow, &e., so, since the sum- 
mum genus, Brahman, is variously cognised through its 
connection with different things, as severally identified 
with each, we thus account for the use of the various con¬ 
ventional words which arise from the different species, 2 as 
cow, &c., these being “existence ” (the summum genus) as 
found in the individual cow, &c. To this purport we 
have the following authoritative testimony — 

“ Just as crystal, that colourless substance, when seve¬ 
rally joined with blue, red, or yellow objects, is 
seen as possessing that colour/' 

And so it has been said by Hari, “Existence [pure and 
simple] being divided, when found in cows, &c., by reason 
of its connection with different subjects, is called this or 
that species, and on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem and of the root. This is exist¬ 
ence, this the great soul; and it is this which the affixed 
tva, tal , &c., express ” (Panini v. i, 119). 

1 CL pallantyne’B Transl. of the individual (vyalcti) ; the Nydya holds 
Mahdbhdshva, pp. 9, 32. that a word mean3 an individual ay 

3 The MixnaipsA, holds that a word distinguished by such and such a 
means the genua ( jdti ) and not the genus (or species). 
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“ Existence ” is that great svmmum grnus which is found 
in cows, horses, &c., differentiated by the various subjects 
in which it resides; and the inferior species, “cow,” 
“horse,” &c., are not really different from it; for the 
species “cow” and “horse” (gotva and aivatva ) are not 
really new subjects, but each is “existence” as residing 
in the subject “ cow ” and “ horse.” Therefore all words, as 
expressing definite meanings, ultimately rest on that one 
summim genus existence, which is differentiated by the 
various subjects, cows, &c., in which it resides; and hence 
“existence” is the meaning of the stem-word (prdUpadiltit), 
A “root” is sometimes defined as that which expresses 
Ihdva ,; 1 now, as Ihdva is “ existence,” the meaning of a 
root is really existence. 2 Others say that a root should be 
defined a3 that which expresses ‘ action ” \kriyd) ; hut here 
again the meaning of a root will really he “ existence,” 
since this “ action ” will he a genus, as it is declared to 
reside in many subjects, in accordance with the common 
definition of a genus, in the line— 

“Others say that action ( Icriyd) is a genus, residing in 
many individuals.” 

So, too, if we accept Panini’s definition (v. 1,119), “Let 
the affixes tva and tat come after a word [denoting any¬ 
thing], when we speak of the nature ( bhdva ) thereof,” it is 
clear from the very fact that abstract terms ending in tva 
or id [as aivatva and aivatd] are used in the sense of Ihdva, 
that they do express “existence.” “This is pure exist¬ 
ence” from its being free from all coming into being or 
ceasing to be; it is eternal, since, as all phenomena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in space, 
time, or substance: this existence is called “ the great 
soul.” Such is the meaning of Hari’s two MriMs quoted 
above. So, too, it is laid down in the discussion on sarti- 
bandha [in Hari’s verses] that the idtimate meaning of all 

1 Of. ftfg-Veda Pratis. xii. $. monly received definitions of some 

2 He here is trying to show that grammatical terms, 
his view is confirmed by the com- 
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Avoids is that something whose characteristic is perfect 
knowledge of the real meaning of the word Substance. 

“The true Reality is ascertained by its illusory forms; the 
true substance is declared by words through illusory dis- 
■ guises; as the object, ‘Devadatta’a house/ is apprehended 
by a transitory cause of discrimination/but by the word 
‘house’ itself, the pure idea [without owners] is expressed.” 2 

So, too, the author of the Mahabhasliya, when explaining 
the Varttika, 3 " a word, its meaning, and its connection 
being fixed,” in the passage beginning “ substance is eter¬ 
nal/’ has shown that the meaning of all words is Brahman, 
expressed by the word "substance” and determined by 
various unreal 4 .conditions [as “ the nature of horse,” &c,j 
According to the opinion of Vajapyayana, who main¬ 
tains that all words mean a genus, words like "cow,” 
&c., 5 denote a genus which resides by intimate relation in 
different substances ; and when this genus is apprehended, 
through its connection with it we apprehend the particular 
substance in which it resides. Words like “ white,” &c., 
denote a genus which similarly resides in qualities; through 
the connection with genus we apprehend the quality, and 
through the connection with the quality we apprehend 
the individual substance. So in the case of words express¬ 
ing particular names, in consequence of the recognition 
that “ this is the same person from Iris first coming into 
existence to his final destruction, in spite of the difference 
produced by the various states of childhood, youth, adoles¬ 
cence, &c./’ we must accept a fixed genus as Devadatta- 
hood, 6 &c. [as directly denoted by them]. So, too, in words 
expressing “ action ” a genus is denoted; this is the root- 
meaning, as in papuiti, “he reads,” &c.., since we find here 
a meaning common to all who read. 


trailaient owner. 

2 ftn 4*1. /k Uti ?l if It 



4 In p. 145, line 8, read asatya 



for asvattha. 

5 We have here the well-known 
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In the doctrine of Yy&di, who maintained that words 
meant individual things [and nob classes or genera], the 
individual thing is put forward as that which is primarily ; 
denoted, while the genus is implied [as a characteristic 
mark] ; and he thus avoids the alleged faults of ■' indefinite- 
ness” and “ wandering away from its proper subject” 1 
Both views are allowed by the great teacher Panini; 
since in i. 2, 58, he accepts the theory that a word means 
the genus, where he says that “ when the singular is used 
to express the class the plural may be optionally used” 
[as in the sentence, “ A Brahman is to be honoured,” which 
may equally run, “ Brahmans are to he honoured ”]; while 
in i. 2, 64, he accepts the theory that a word means the 
individual thing, where he says, “ In any individual case 
there is but one retained of thing3 similar in form ” [ie., 
the dual means Eama and Kama, and the plural means 
llama, and Kama and llama; but we retain only one, 
adding a dual or plural affix]. Grammar, in fact, being 
adapted to all assemblies, can accept both theories with¬ 
out being compromised. Therefore both theories are in a 
sense true; 2 but the real fact is that all words ultimately 
mean the Supreme Brahman. 

As it has been said— 

“ Therefore under the divisions of the meanings of words, 
one true universal meaning, identical with the one 
existent, shines out in many forms as the thing 
denoted.” 

Hari also, in his chapter discussing sambandha, thus 
describes the nature of this true meaning — 

1 Thus we read in the Siddhdnta 
Muktdvali, p. 82, that the Mimarnsii 
holds that a word means the genus 
ami not the individual, since other¬ 
wise there would be vtjabhichdra and 
dnantya (cf. also Mahe> 4 achnndra 
Nyayaratna's note, Kavya-prak^a, 
p. 10). If a word is held to mean 
only 'otic individual, there will be the 
Gist fault, as it will “wander away” 
and equally express others which it 


should not Include ; if it is held to 
mean many individuals, it will have 
an endless variety of meanings and 
be “ indefinite.’ ’ 

2 This seems the meaning of the 
text as printed tasmdt dvauani rnt- 
yam, but I should prefer to read 
'conjectural! y tasmdd ad my am sat- 
yam, “therefore non-duality is the 
truth.” 
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That meaning in which the subject, the object, and 
the perception [which unites them] are insuscep¬ 
tible of doubt, 1 that only is called the truth by 
those who know the end of the three Vedas.” 

So too in his description of substance, he says— 

“ That which remains as the Real during the presence 
oi: modification, as the gold remains under the 
form of the earring ,—that wherein change comes 
and goes, that they call the Supreme Nature.” 

The essential unity of the word and .its meaning is 
maintained in order to preserve inviolate the non-duality 
of all things which is a cardinal doctrine of our philo¬ 
sophy. 

“This [Supreme Nature] is the thing denoted by all 
words, and it is identical with the word • but the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately identical, varies 
as does the relation of the two souls.” 2 
The meaning of this Karika is that Brahman is the 
one object denoted by all words; and this one object has 
various differences imposed upon it according to each 
particular form; but the conventional variety of the 
differences produced by these illusory conditions is only 
the result of ignorance. Non-duality is the true state; 
but through the power of “concealment” 3 [exercised by 
illusion] at the time of the conventional use of words a 
manifold expansion takes place, just as is the case during 
sleep. Thus those skilled in Vedanta lore tell us— 

“As all the extended world of dreams is only the 
development of illusion in me, so all this extended 
waking world is a development of illusion like¬ 
wise.” 

When the unchangeable Supreme Brahman is thus 
known as the existent joy-thought and identical with the 
individual soul, and when primeval ignorance is abolished, 


1 SeU:. they can only be the absolute 
Brahman who alone exists. 

2 SeiL the individual soul (Jim) 
and Brahman. 


3 The Saifivjriti of the text seems 
to correspond to the dvarana so fre 
quent in Veddnta books. 



final bliss is accomplished, which is best defined as the 
abiding in identity with this Brahman, according to the 
text, “He who is well versed in the Word-Brahman 
attains to the Supreme brahman” 1 And thus we estab¬ 
lish the fact that the “ exposition of words” is the means 
to final bliss. 

Thus it has been said— 

“ They call it the door of emancipation, the medicine 
of the diseases of speech, the purifier of all sciences, 
the science of sciences.” 2 
And so again— 

“ This is the first foot-round of the stages of the ladder 
of final bliss, this is the straight royal road of the 
travellers to emancipation.” 

Therefore our final conclusion is that the Sastra of 
grammar should be studied as being the means for attain¬ 
ing the chief end of man. H B. C. 

1 This passage Is quoted in the XXpauishad, i. 3, I, wheiy it is cx - 

Maitri TTpanishad, yL 22. plained by Waipkara as vidydsv adhi 

2 Adluvidyam occurs in Taitt yad darianam tad adhividyam. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

TIIE SiNKHYA-DARsANA, 

“ But how can we accept the doctrine of illusory emana¬ 
tion [thus held by the grammarians, following the guidance 
of the purva and uttara Mi'rndmsa schools], when the 
system of development propounded by the Sankhyas is 
still alive to oppose it ? ” Such is their loud vaunt. Now 
the Sastra of this school may be concisely said to maintain 
four several kinds of existences, viz., that which is evol¬ 
vent 1 only, that which is evolute only, that which is both 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither, {a) Of 
these the first is that which is only evolvent, called the root- 
evolvent or the primary; it .is not itself the evolute of any¬ 
thing else. It evolves, lienee it is called the evolvent 
(prakriti) since it denotes in itself the equilibrium of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and darkness. This is 
expressed [in the Sdfikhya Karika], “ the root-evolvent is 
no evolute.” It is called the root-evolvent, as being both 
root and evolvent ; it is the root of all the various effects, 
as the so-called “ great one,” &c,, but of it, as the primary, 
there is no root, as otherwise we should have a regressus 
ad infinitum . Nor can you reply that such a regfessus ad 
infinitum is no objection, if, like the continued series of 
seed and shoot, it can be proved by the evidence of our 
senses, 2 —because here there is no evidence to establish the 
hypothesis. (£>.) The “ evolutes and evolvents ” are the 
great one, egoism, and the subtile elements,—thus the 

1 I borrow this term from Dr. Hall 

2 Compare Kusumtlnjali, i. 4. 
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Sankhya Karika (§ 3), “ the seven, the great one, &c., are 
evolute-evol vents.” The seven are the seven principles, 
called the great one, &c. Among these the great prin¬ 
ciple, called also the intellect, 1 &c., is itself the evolute of 
nature and the evolvent of egoism ; in the same manner 
the principle egoism, called also f< self-consciousness ” 
(, Miimdna ), is the evolute of the gieat one, intellect; but 
this same principle, as affected by tbo quality of dark¬ 
ness, is the evolvent of the five rudiments called subtile 
elements; and, as affected by the quality of goodness, it 
is the evolvent of the eleven organs, viz:, the five organs 
of perception, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin; the five 
organs of action, the voice, hands, feet, anus, and genera¬ 
tive organ; and the mind, partaking of the character of 
both; nor can you object that in our arrangement the 
third quality, activity, is .idle, as it acts as a cause by 
producing action in the others. This has been thus 
declared by U vara Krishna in his Kdrikas 2 (§ 24-27), 
“Self-consciousness is egoism. Thence proceeds a two¬ 
fold creation, the elevenfold set and the five elemental 
rudiments. From modified 3 egoism originates the class of 
eleven imbued with goodness; from egoism as the source 
of the elements originate the rudimentary elements, and 
these are affected hv darkness; but it is only from egoism 
as affected by activity that the one and the other rise. 
The intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin; those of action are the voice, feet, 
hands, anus, and organ of generation. In this set is mind, 
which has the character of each; it determines, and it 
is an organ (like the other ten) from having a common 

1 One great defect in the Sinkhya 2 It is singular that this is Mad- 
nomenclature is the ambiguity be- liava’s principal Sdfikhya authority, 
tween the terms for intellect (biiildhi) and not the S£ukhya Sutras, 
and those for mind (manas). Mad- 3 Vaikfita is here a technical term 
hava here applies to the former the meaning that goodness predominates 
term antaUh'trana or “ internal over darkness and activity. Ou 
organ,” the proper term for the this Kilrikd, comp. Dr. HalUs pre- 
lattcr. I have ventured to alter it face to ti e Sdhkkya-sdra, pp. 30- 
in the translation, 35* 
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property with, them.” 1 All this has been explained at 
length bv the teacher V6chaspati Mi^ra in the Sdiikhya- 
tattva-kaunnidiV 

(a) The " evolute only 51 means the five gross elements, 
ether, &c., and the eleven organs, as said in the Karika, 
“ The evolute consists of sixteenthat is, the set of six¬ 
teen is evolute only, and not evolvent. Although it may 
be said that earth, &e., are the evolvents of such produc¬ 
tions as cows, jars, &c., yet these are not a different “ prin¬ 
ciple ” (tactva) from earth, &c., and therefore earth, &c., 
are not what we term ** evolvents;” as the accepted idea 
of an evolvent is that which k the material cause of a 
separate principle; and in cows, jars, &c., there is the 
absence of being any such first principle, in consequence 
of their being all alike gross [ie<; possessed of dimensions] 
and perceptible to the senses* The five gross elements, 
other, &c, ? are respectively produced from sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell, each subtile element being accom¬ 
panied by all those which precede it, and thus the gross 
elements will have respectively one, tvro, three, four, and 
five qualities. 2 The creation of the organs has been pre¬ 
viously described. This is thus propounded in the San- 
khva Karika (§ 22)— 

From nature springs the great one, from this egoism, 
from this the set of sixteen, and from five among 
the sixteen proceed the five gross elements.” 

(d) The soul is neither,—as is said in the Karika, “ The 
soul is neither evolvent nor evolute.” That is, the soul, 
being absolute, eternal, arid subject to no development, is 
itself neither the evolvent nor the evolute of aught beside. 
Three kinds of proof are accepted as establishing these 
twenty-five principles ; and thus the Karikd (§ 4). 

“Perception, inference, and the testimony of worthy 
persons are acknowledged to be the threefold proof, for 

1 As produced, like them, from 2 Cf. Colebrooke Essays, vol. i. p. 
modified egoism. The reading sam- 256. The tanmdttas will reproduce 
kulpavikdtpiit nia ha m, must be cor- their selves aa the respective qualities 
rected by the Saakbya K&rikif. of the gtoas elements. 
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they comprise every mode ot demonstration. Tt is from 
proof that there results belief of that which is to be 
proven.” 

Here a fourfold discussion arises as to the true nature 
of cause and effect. The Saugatas 1 maintain that the 
existent is produced from the non-existent; the Naiya,- 
yikas, &c., that the (as yet) non-existent is produced from 
the existent; the Vedantins, that all effects are an illusory 
emanation from the existent and not themselves really 
existent; while the Sankhyas hold that the existent is 
produced from the existent. 

(a.) Now the first opinion is clearly untenable, since 
that which is itself non-existent and unsubstantial can 
never be a cause any more than the hare’s horn; and, again, 
the real and unreal can never he identical. 

(?;.) Nor can the non-existent he produced from the 
existent; since it is impossible that that which, previous 
to the operation of the originating cause, was as non¬ 
existent as a hare’s horn should ever be produced, i.e., 
become connected with existence; for not even the cleveiest 
man living can make blue yellow. 2 If you say, “ But are 
not existence and non-existence attributes of the same 
jar?” this is incorrect, since we cannot use such an 
expression as “ its quality ” in regard to a non-existent 
subject, for it would certainly imply that the subject 
itself did exist. Hence we conclude that the effect is 
existent even previously to the operation of the cause, 
which only produces the manifestation of this already 
existent thing, just like the manifestation of the oil iu 
sesame seed by pressing, or of the milk in cows by milk¬ 
ing. Again, there is no example whatever to prove the 
production of a thing previously non-existent. 

Moreover, the cause must produce its effect as being 
either connected with it or not connected; in the former 

1 A name of the Buddhists. cannot be made a cow, nor a woman 

2 l.e., the nature of a thing (Sm- a man. 
bhdvci) cannot be altered—a man 



wiiter*/: 
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latire the effect’s existence is settled by the rule 
that connection can only be between two existent things; 
in the latter, any and every effect might arise from any 
. and every cause, as there is nothing to determine the 
action of an unconnected thing. This lias been thus put 
by the Sdnlthya teacher:—" From the supposed non-exist¬ 
ence of tire effect, it can have no connection with causes 
which always accompany existence; and to him who 
bolds the production of a non-connected thing there arises 
an utter want of determinateness.” If you rejoin that “ the 
cause, though not connected with its effect, can yet pro¬ 
duce it, where it has a. capacity of so doing, and this capa¬ 
city of producing is to be inferred from seeing the effect 
actually produced,” still this cannot Ire allowed, since in 
such a case as “there is a capacity for producing oil in 
sesame seeds,” you cannot determine, while the oil is 
non-existent, that there is this capacity .in the sesame 
seeds, whichever alternative you may accept as to their 
being connected or not with the oil [since our before-men¬ 
tion ed dilemma will equally apply here]. 

From our tenet that the cause and effect are identical, 
it follows that the effect does not exist distinct from the 
cause; thus the cloth is not something distinct from the 
threads, as it abides in the latter [as its material cause]; 
but where this identity is not found, there we do not find 
the relation of cause and offect; thus a horse and a cow are 
distinct from each other [for one is not produced from the 
other, and therefore their qualities are not the same]; but 
the cloth is an acknowledged effect, and therefore not any¬ 
thing different from its cause. 1 If you object that, if this 
were true,' the separate threads ought to fulfil the office of 
clothing, we reply, that the office of clothing is fulfilled by 
the threads manifesting the nature of cloth when they are 
placed in a particular arrangement. As the limbs of a 
tortoise when they retire within its shell are concealed. 


<SL 


1 I take arthdntaram here as kavitchaspati’s cote, 
simply bhimiam (cf. Tarantftha Tar- rrtvM, p. 47). 


Tattrn Kau- 
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and, 'when they come forth, are revealed, so the particular 
effects, as cloth, &c., of a cause, as threads, &c., when they 
come forth and are revealed, are said to he produced; and 
when they retire and are concealed, they are said to he 
destroyed; but there is no such thing as the production 
of the non-existent or the destruction of the existent. As 
has been said in the Bhagavad Gita (ii. 16)— 

“ There is no existence for the non-existent, nor non¬ 
existence for the existent.” 

And, in fact., it is by inference from its effects that we 
establish the existence of the great evolvent, Nature (pra- 
kriti). This has been said [in the Karika, § 9]- 

« Effect exists, for what exists not can by no operation 
of cause he brought into existence ; materials, too, 
are selected which are fit for the purpose; every¬ 
thing is not by every means possible; what is 
capable does that to which it is competent; and 
like is produced from like.” 1 
Nor can wo say [with the Vedantin] that the world is 
an illusory emanation from the one existent Brahman, 
because we have no contradictory evidence to preclude 
by its superior validity the priviti facie- belief that the 
external world is real [as we have in the case of mistaking 
a rope for a snake, where a closer inspection will discover 
the error]; and again, where the subject and the attributed 
nature are so dissimilar as the pure intelligent Brahman 
and the unintelligent creation, we can no more allow the 
supposed attribution to be possible than in the case of 
gold and silver [which no one mistakes for each other]. 
Hence we conclude that an effect which is composed of 
happiness, misery, and stupidity, must imply a cause 
similarly composed; aud our argument is as follows:— 
The subject of the argument, viz., the external world, must 
have a material cause composed of happiness, misery, and 
stupidity, because it is itself endued therewith; whatever 
is endued with certain attributes must have a cause endued 

1 Colebrooke’a translation. 
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ie same, —thus a ring has gold for its material cause,, 
because it has the attributes of gold; our subject is a 
similar case, therefore we may draw a similar conclusion. 
What we call “being composed of happiness ” in the 
external world is the quality of goodness; the “being 
composed of misery ” is the quality of activity; 1 the 
“ being composed of stupidity ” is the quality of dark¬ 
ness; hence we establish our cause composed of the three 
qualities jprahriH, Nature). And we see that indi¬ 
vidual objects are found by experience to have these three 
qualities; thus Maitras happiness is found in his wife 
Satyavati, because the quality of “goodness ” in her is 
manifested towards him; but she is the misery of her 
fellow-wives, because the quality of “ activity $ is mani¬ 
fested towards them; while she causes indifference to 
Chaitra who does not possess her, because towards him 
the quality of “ darkness ” is manifested. So, too, in 
other cases also; thus a jar, when obtained, causes us 
pleasure ; when seized by others it causes us pain; but it 
is viewed with indifference by one who has no interest in 
it. Now this being regarded with no interest is what 
we mean by “stupidity/' since the word moha is derived 
from the root \nuh, “ to be confused/' since no direct action 
of the mind arises towards those objects to which it is 
indifferent. Therefore we hold that all things, being 
composed of pleasure, pain, and stupidity, must have as 
their cause Nature, which consists of the three qualities. 
And so it is declared in the SvetdSvatara Upanisbud 
(iv. 5)— 

“ The one unborn, for his enjoyment, approaches the 
one unborn (Nature) which is red, white, and black, 
and produces a manifold and similar offspring; the 
other unborn abandons her when once she has been 
enjoyed.” 

Here the words "red,” “white,” and “black,” express 
the qualities “activity,” “goodness,” and “darkness,” from. 

1 Or “passion,” rajas. 


WlSTky 
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their severally possessing the same attributes of colouring, 
manifesting, and concealing. 

Hero, hoavever, it may be objected, “ But will not your 
unintelligent Nature, without the superintendence of some¬ 
thing intelligent, fail to produce these effects, intellect, 
&c, ? therefore there must be some intelligent super¬ 
intendent; and hence we must assume an all-seeing, 
supreme Lord/’ We reply that this does not follow, since 
even unintelligent Nature will act under the force of an 
impulse; and experience sho ws us that an unintelligent 
thing, without any intelligent superintendent, does act for 
the good of the soul, just as the unintelligent milk acts for 
the growth of the calf, or just as the unintelligent rain acts 
for the welfare of living creatures; and so unintelligent 
Nature will act for the liberation of. the soul. As it has 
been said in the Karika (§ $7 )— 

“ As the unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of 
the calf, so Nature acts for the liberation of soul” 

But as for the doctrine of “a Supreme Being who acts 
from compassion,” which has been proclaimed by beat of 
drum by the advocates of his existence, this has well-nigh 
passed away out; of hearing,since the hypothesis fails to meet 
either of the two alternatives. For does he act thus before 
or after creation ? If you say “ before,” we reply that as 
pain cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &e., there will 
be no need, as long as there is no creation, for his desire to 
free living beings from pain [which is the main character¬ 
istic of compassion]; and if you adopt the second alterna¬ 
tive, you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand 
you will hold that God created the world through com¬ 
passion [as this is His motive in acting at all], and on 
the other hand 1 that He compassionated after He had 
created. Therefore we hold that the development of 
unintelligent Nature [even without any intelligent super- 

1 In other words — on the one on the other hand it was the exist 
hand the existing misery of beings enee of a created world which caused 
induced God to create a world in their misery at all. 
order to relieve their misery, and 
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dent]—in the order of the series intellect, self-con¬ 
sciousness, &c.y—is caused by the union of Nature and 
Soul, and the moving impulse is the good of Soul. Just 
as there takes place a movement in the iron in the prox¬ 
imity of the unmoved magnet, so there takes place a 
movement in Nature in the proximity of the unmoved 
Soul ; and this union of Nature and Soul is caused by 
mutual, dependence, like tbs union of the lame man and 
the blind man. Nature, as the thing to be experienced, 
depends on Soul the experiencer; and Soul looks to final 
bliss, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of pain, 
which, though really apart from it, have fallen upon it by 
its coming under the shadow of intellect through not 
recognising its own distinction therefrpn). 1 This final 
bliss [or absolute isolation] is produced by the discrimina¬ 
tion of Nature and Soul, nor is this end possible without it; 
therefore Soul depends on Nature for its final bliss. Just as 
a lame man and a blind man, 2 3 travelling along with a cara- 
van, by some accident having become separated from 
their companions, wandered slowly about in great dismay, 
till by good luck they met each other, and then the lame 
man mounted on the blind man’s back, and the blind 
man, following the path indicated by the lame man, 
reached his desired goal, as did the lame man also, mounted 
on the other’s shoulders; so, too, creation is effected by 
Nature and the soul, which arc likewise mutually de¬ 
pendent. This has been said in the Karika (§ 21)— 

“I’or the soul’s contemplation of Nature and for its 
final separation the union of both takes place, as 
of the lame man and the blind man. By that 
union a creation is formed.” 

" Well, I grant that Nature’s activity may take place 
for the good of the soul, but how do you account for its 


1 Bondage, &c., reside in the in¬ 
tellect;, and are only reflected upon 
soul through its proximity (cf. Sin- 

Ickya/pravachamihluishya, i. 58). 

3 This apologue is a widely spread 


piece of folk-lore. It is found in 
the Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrim, 
fol. 91, 6, and in the Gesta Roman - 
orum. 
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ceasing to act ?” I reply, that as a wilful woman whose 
faults have once been seen by her husband does not return 
to him, or as an actress, having performed her part, retires 
from the stage, so too does Nature desist. Thus it is: said 
in the Karika (§ 59)— 

“As an actress, having exhibited herself to the spec¬ 
tators, desists from the dance, so does Nature desist, 
having manifested herself to Soul.” 

For this end has the doctrine of those who follow 
Kapila, the founder of the. atheistic Satikhya School, been 
propounded. 


CHAPTEK XV. 


THE PATANJALT- DARSANA. 

We now set forth the doctrine of that school which pro¬ 
fesses the opinion's of such Munis as Patahjali and others, 
who originated the system of the Theistic Sdnkhya philo¬ 
sophy. This school follows the so-called Yoga Sdstra 
promulgated by Patahjali, and consisting of four chapters, 
which also bears the name of the “Sankhya Pravachana,” or 
detailed explanation of the Sar’ikhya. 1 In the first chapter 
thereof the venerable Patahjali, having in the opening 
aphorism, “Now is the exposition of Concentration” 
{yoga), avowed his commencement of the Yoga &astra, 
proceeds in the second aphorism to give a definition of 
his subject, “ Concentration is the hindering of the modi¬ 
fications of the thinking principle,” and then he expounds 
at length the nature of Meditation (samddhi). In the 
second chapter, in the series of aphorisms commencing, 
“ The practical part of Concentration is mortification, 
muttering, and resignation to the Supreme,” he expounds 
the practical part of yoga proper to him whose mind is not 
yet thoroughly abstracted (iii. 9), viz., the five external sub- 
servients or means, u forbearance,” and the rest. In the 
third chapter, in the series commencing “ Attention is the 
fastening [of the mind] on some spot,” he expounds the 
three internal subservients—attention, contemplation, and 
meditation,collectively called by the name “subjugation” 
(samyama), and also the various superhuman powers which 
1 On this see Dr. Hall's Pref. to Sankhya Pr. Eh^sh., p. 20; S. Sara, p. 1 r. 
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are their subordinate fruit. In the fourth chapter, in 
series, commencing,“Perfections spring from birch, plants, 
spells, mortification, and meditation,’' he expounds the 
highest end, Emancipation, together with a detailed account 
of the five so-called “perfections” (siddMs), This school 
accepts the old twenty-five principles [of the Sankhyn], 
“Nature,” &c.; only adding the Supreme Being as the 
twenty-sixth—a Soul untouched by affliction, action, fruit, 
or stock of desert* who of His own will assumed a body 
in order to create, and originated all secular or Vaidic 
traditions, 1 and is gracious towards those living beings who 
are burned in the charcoal of mundane existence. 

“ But how can such an essence as soul, unde filed as the 
[glossy] leaf of a lotus, be said to be burned, that we should 
need to accept any Supreme Being as gracious to it?” 
To this we reply, that the quality Goodness develops itself 
as the understanding, and it is this which is, as it were, 
burned by the quality Activity; and the soul, by the 
influence of Darkness, blindly identifying itself with this 
suffering quality, is also said itself to suffer. Thus the 
teachers have declared— 

“lb is Goodness which suffers under the form of the 
understanding and the substances belonging to 
Activity which torment, 2 

And it is through the modification of Darkness, as 
wrongly identifying, that the Soul is spoken of as 
suffering.” 

It has been also said by Patafijali, 3 “ The power of the 
enjoy ear, which is itself incapable of development or of 
transference, in an object which is developed and trans¬ 
ferred experiences the modifications thereof.” 

Now the “ power of the enjoyer” is the power of intel¬ 
ligence, and this is the soul; and in an object which is 

i i.e.j be revealed the Veda, and 2 I read ye for te with Dr. Hall’s 
also originated the meanings of MS. Tapya means rather “ smeep- 
words, as well as instructed the title of suffering. ’ 
first fathers of mankind in the aids 3 This is really Vy&sa's comm, 
of life. on Stit., iv. 21. 





“developed” and “transferred,” or reflected,— i.e. t in the 
thinking principle or the understanding,—it experiences 
the modifications thereof, i.e., the power of intelligence, 
being reflected in the understanding, receives itself the 
shadow of the understanding, and imitates the modifica¬ 
tions of it. Thus the soul, though in itself pure, sees 
according to the idea produced by the understanding; and, 
while thus seeing at secondhand, though really it is dif¬ 
ferent from the understanding, it appears identical there¬ 
with, It is while the soul is thus suffering, that, by the 
practice of tire eight subservient means, forbearance, reli¬ 
gious observance, &c., earnestly, uninterruptedly, and for a 
long period, and by continued resignation to the Supreme 
Being, at length there is produced an unclouded recogni¬ 
tion of the distinction between the quality Goodness and 
the Soul; and the five “afflictions,” ignorance, &c., are 
radically destroyed, and the various “stocks of desert,” 
fortunate or unfortunate, are utterly abolished, and, the 
undefiled soul abiding emancipated, perfect Emancipation 
is accomplished, 

The words of the first aphorism, “ Now is the exposition 
of concentration,” establish the four preliminaries which 
lead to the intelligent readers carrying the doctrine into 
practice, viz., the object-matter, the end proposed, the 
connection [between the treatise and the object], and the 
person properly qualified to study it. The word “ now ” 
(athd) is accepted as having here an inceptive meaning, 
[as intimating that a distinct topic is now commenced]. 
“But,” it may be objected, “there are several pos¬ 
sible significations of this word atha; why, then, should 
you show an unwarranted partiality for this particular 
* inceptive ’ meaning ? The great Canon for nouns and 
their gender [the Arnara Kosha Dictionary] gives many 
such meanings. ‘ Atha is used in the sense of an auspi¬ 
cious particle,—after,—now (inceptive),—what? (interro¬ 
gatively),—and all (comprehensively)/ Now we willingly 
surrender such senses as interrogation or comprehensive- 
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ess; but since there are four senses certainly suits 
ie. } 'after/ c an auspicious particle/ ‘reference to a pre¬ 
vious topic/ and ‘ the inceptive now/ there is no reason 
for singling out the last.” This objection, however, will not 
stand, for it cannot bear the following alternative. If you 
maintain the sense of “ after,’ 5 then do you hold that it 
implies following after anything whatever, or only after 
some definite cause as comprehended under the general 
definition of causation/ie., ‘ c previous existence [relatively 
to the effect] ”? It cannot be the former, for, in accord¬ 
ance with the proverb that “ No one stands for a single 
moment inactive/' everybody must always do everything 
after previously doing something else ; and since this is at 
once understood without any direct mention at all, there 
could he no use in employing the particle atha to convey 
this meaning. Nor can it be the latter alternative; be¬ 
cause, although we fully grant that the practice of concen¬ 
tration does in point of fact follow after previous tranquil¬ 
lity, &a, yet these are rather the necessary preliminaries 
to the work of exposition, and consequently cannot have 
that avowed predominance [which the presumed cause 
should have]. u But why should we not hold that the 
word atha implies that this very exposition is avowedly 
the predominant object, and does follow after previous 
tranquillity of mind, &c. ? ” We reply, that the aphorism 
uses the term “ exposition ” (amMsana), and this word, 
etymologically analysed, implies that by which the yoga 
.is explained, accompanied with definitions, divisions, and 
detailed means and results ; and there is no rule that such 
an exposition must follow previous tranquillity of mind, 
&c., the rule rather being that, as far as the teacher is 
concerned, it must follow a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; for it is rather 
the student’s desire to know and his derived knowledge, 
which should have quiet of mind, &c., as their precur¬ 
sors, in accordance 'with the words of $ruti: <f Therefore 


Of. BMskd-parkhchheda, 15, a. 
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become tranquil, self-subuued, loftily indifferent, 
oiitfeht, full of faith and intent, let him see the soul in 
the soul.” 1 Nor can the "word atha imply the necessary 
precedence, in the teacher, of a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others; because, even, 
granting that both these are present, they need not to be 
mentioned thus prominently, as they are powerless in 
themselves to produce the necessary intelligence and effort 
in the student. Still [however we may settle these points] 
the question arises. Is the exposition of the yoga ascertained 
to be a cause of final beatitude or not ? If it is, then it is 
still a desirable object, oven if certain presupposed condi¬ 
tions should he absent; and if it is not, then it must he un¬ 
desirable, whatever conditions may be present. 2 But it is 
clear that the exposition in question is such a cause, since 
we have such a passage of the Sruti as that [in the Katha 
Upanishad, ii. 12]: “By the acquirement of yoga or in¬ 
tense concentration on the Supreme Soul, the wise /nan 
having meditated leaves behind joy and sorrow;” and 
again, such a passage of the Sinriti as that [in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, ii. 53]: “The intellect unwavering in contem¬ 
plation will then attain yoga." Hence we conclude that it 
is untenable to interpret atha as implying that the expo¬ 
sition must follow “after” a previous inquiry on the part 
of the student, or “ after ” a previous course of ascetic 
training and use of elixirs, &c. [to render the body 
strong]. 

But in the case of the Vedanta Sutras, which open with 
tire aphorism, “ Now, therefore, there is the wish to know 
Brahman,” SaUkara Acharya has declared that the incep¬ 
tive meaning of atha must be left out of the question, as 
the wish to know Brahman is not to he undertaken [at 
will]; and therefore it must be there interpreted to mean 
“ after,” i.e., that this desire must follow a previous 

1 datapaths Br., xiv. 7, 2, 28. different conditions which atha is 

2 I read in the second clause tad- supposed to assume as being neces* 
Ihavcpi, understanding by tad the earily present. 
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course of tranquillity, &c., as laid down by the well-known 
rule which enjoins the practice of tranquillity, self-control, 
indifference, endurance, contemplation, and faith, the object 
being to communicate the teaching to a proper student 
as distinguished by the possession of the four so-called 
“ means.” 1 

“ Well, then, let us grant that atha cannot mean ‘ after- ’ 
but why should it not be simply an auspicious particle ? 
But this it cannot be, from the absence of any connection 
between the context and such auspicious meaning. Aus- 
piciousness implies the obtaining of an unimpeached and. 
desired good, and what is desired is so desired as being the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; but this 
auspicious ness cannot belong to the exposition of yoga, 
since it is in itself neither pleasure nor the cessation of 
pain. 2 Therefore it cannot be at all established that the 
meaning of the aphorism is that “ the exposition of the 
yoga is auspicious; for auspiciousness cannot be either 
the primary meaning of atha or its secondary meaning by 
metonymy, since it is its very sound whica i3 in itself 
auspicious [without any reference to the meaning], like 
that of a drum. “ But why not say that just as an im¬ 
plied meaning may enter into the direct meaning of a 
sentence, so an effect [like this of auspiciousness] may 
also be included, since both are equally unexpressed so far 
as the actual words are concerned?” 3 We reply, that in 
the meaning of a sentence the connection must be between 
the meaning of one word and that of another; otherwise 
we should be guilty of breaking the seal which the rule of 
the grammarians has set, that “ verbal expectancy 4 can be 
fulfilled by words alone.” 


l These are, i., the discrimination 
of the eternal from the phenomenal; 
ii, the rejection of the fruit of ac¬ 
tions here or hereafter ; iii., thepos- 
session of the six qualities, tranquil¬ 
lity, &e.; and, iv., the desire for 
liberation. 

3 It may bo sukha-janaka, but it 
ia not itself sukha. 


3 Granting that atha, does not 
here mean “auspicious,” why should 
riot this be the implied meaning, 
as all allow that the particle, atkat 
does produce an auspicious influ¬ 
ence ? 

4 i.e. f a word’s incapacity to con¬ 
vey a meaning without some other 
word to complete the construction. 
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“ .But ought not a prayer for an auspicious commence¬ 
ment to be put at the beginning of a lustra, in order to 
lay the hosts of obstacles that would hinder the com¬ 
pletion of the work which the author desires to begin, 
and also to observe the immemorial practice of the good, 
since it has been said by the wise, * Those ^astras become 
widely famous which have auspicious commencements, 
auspicious middles, and auspicious endings, and their 
students have long lives and are. invincible in disputa¬ 
tion’? 1 Now the word atha implies ‘auspiciousness,’ 
since there is a Smriti which says, 

‘ The word Lhn and the word atha, —these two in the 
ancient time, 

“‘ Cleaving the throat of Brahman, came forth; there¬ 
fore they are both auspicious.’ 

“ Therefore let the word atha stand here as signifying 
‘ auspiciousness,’ like the word ‘ vriddki ’ used by Ptinini 
in his opening nltra ‘ vriddkir dd uich! ” 9 This view, 
however; is untenable ; since the very word atha, when 
heard, has an auspicious influence, even though it be 
employed to convey some other special signification, just 
as the hearing the sound of lutes, flutes, fee. [is aus¬ 
picious for one starting on a journey]. If you still object, 
“ How can the particle atha have any other effect, if it ia 
specially used here to produce the idea that the meaning 
of the sentence is that a new topic is commenced ? ” we 
reply that it certainly can have such other additional 
effect, just as we see that jars of water brought for some 
other purpose are auspicious omens at the commence¬ 
ment of a journey. 3 Nor does this contradict the smriti, 

1 This is found with some varia- as “the second strengthening of a 
tioiis in the Mahiibhifehja (p. 7, vowel.” 

Kiolhom , » €&) 3 In the old Bengali poem Chan- 

a The commentators hold that the dl, we have an interesting list of 
word vnddbih is placed at the be- these omens, The hero Chandra- 
ginoing of the first Bfctra, while ketu, starting on a journey, has the 
gunak m the second is placed at the following good Omens : On his right 
end {ad m gvrmk) r in order to ensure * hand a cow, a deer, a Brahman a 
an auspicious opening, vriddki mean- full-blown lotus ; on his left, a jackal 
mg “increase,” “prosperity,” as well and a jar full of water. He hears 
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since the smriti will still hold good, as the words “they 
are both auspicious ” mean only that they produce an 
auspicious effect. 

Nor can the particle atfia have here the meaning of 
" reference to a previous topic,'" since the previously men¬ 
tioned faults will all equally apply here, as this meaning 
really involves that of “ after ” [which we have already dis¬ 
cussed and rejected]. And again, in such discussions as 
this, as to whether this particular’aMa means “the inceptive 
now ” or “ after,” if another topic had been previously sug¬ 
gested, then “ reference thereto ” would he a possible mean¬ 
ing ; but in the present case [where no other topic has been 
previously suggested] it is not a possible meaning. There¬ 
fore, by exhaustion, the commentator finally adopts, for 
the atha of the sritra, the remaining meaning of “the 
inceptive now.” So, when it is said [in the Tandya Brah- 
mana, xvi. 8, i; xvi. 10, i], “Now this is the Jyotis,” 
“Now this is the ViSvajyotis,” 1 the particle atha is 
accepted as signifying the commencement of the descrip¬ 
tion of a particular sacrifice, just as the atha in the 
commencement of the Mahdhhashya, “ now comes the 
exposition of words,” signifies the commencement of the 
Institutes of Grammar. This has been declared by 
Yydsa in his Commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms, 
“ the atha in this opening aphorism indicates a com¬ 
mencement;” and Vdchaspati lias similarly explained it 
in his gloss; therefore it may be considered as settled 
that the atha here indicates a commencement and also 
signifies auspiciousness. Therefore, accepting the view- 

on hist right hand the sound of fire omen according to all ikistras, and 
and a cowherdess calling “ milk ” to so is a tortoise, a rhinoceros, tbe 
buyers. He sees a cow with her call, tuberous root of the water-lily, and 
a woman calling “jaya,” clar/rd grass, a hare.” Elsewhere, a vulture, a 
rice, garlands of flowers, diamonds, kite, a lizard, and a woodman carry- 
sapphires, pearls, corals ; and on the ing wood are culled bad omens, 
left twelve women. He hears drums 1 These are the names of two out 

and cymbals, and men dancing and of the four sacrifices lasting for one 
singing “Hari.” It is, however, all day, in which a thousand cows are 
spoiled by seeing a guana (godhtkd). given to the officiating Brahmans. 
The author adds, "This is a bad 
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that this atha implies a commencement, let the student be 
left in peace to strive after a successful understanding of 
the sdstra" through the attainment of the yoga, which is 
its proposed subject, by means of the teacher’s explana¬ 
tion of its entire purport. But here some oue may say, 
“ Does not the smriti of Yajfiavalkya say, ‘ Hirapyagarbha 
is the promulgator of the Yoga, and no other ancient 
sage ? ’ how then is Patafijali the teacher thereof ? ” We 
reply that it was for this reason that the venerable Patafi- 
jali, 1 that ocean of compassion, considering how difficult 
it was to'grasp all the different forms of Yoga scattered up 
■ and down in the Puranas, &c., and wishing to collect 
together their essence, commenced his anvMscma, — the 
preposition anu implying that it was a teaching which 
followed a primary revelation and was not itself the 
immediate origin of the system. 

Since Inis athu in the aphorism signifies “ commence¬ 
ment,” the full meaning of the sentence comes out as 
follows: “ be it known that the institute for the exposi¬ 
tion of the yoga is now commenced.” In this institute 
tl-e “object-matter,” as being that which is produced by 
it, is yoga [or the “ concentration of the mind ’’], with its 
means and its fruit; the producing this is its inferior “end;” 
supreme absorption (kaimlya) is the highest “ end ” of the 
when it is produced. The “connection” between 
the institute and yoga is that of the produce r and the 
thing to he produced; the “connection” between yoga 
and supreme absorption is that of the means and * the 
end; and this is well known from Sruti and Smriti, 
as I have before shown. And it is established by the 
general context that those who aim at liberation are the 
duly qualified persons to hear this institute. Nor need 
any one he alarmed lest a similar course should be 
adopted with the opening aphorism of the Vedanta sutras, 
“Now, therefore, there is a wish to know Brahman;” and 

ia here called phanij3(iti t thor of the Mahdbhiishya, being re- 
lord of snakes, I’ataiijaK, the au- presented as a anake in inytliology. 
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lest here, too, we should seek to establish by the general 
context that all persons who aim at liberation arc duly 
qualified students of the Vedanta. For the word atha, as 
there used, signifies “ succession” [or/after”]; and it is a 
settled point that the doctrine can only be transmitted 
through a regular channel to duly qualified students, and 
consequently the question cannot arise as to whether any 
other meaning is suggested by the context. Hence it has 
been said, “ When gruti comes [as the determining autho¬ 
rity] ‘ the subject-matter ’ and the rest have no place.” 1 
The full meaning of this is as follows: Where a thing is 
not apprehended from the Veda itself, there the “ subject- 
matter” and the rest, can establish the true meaning, not 
otherwise ; but wherever we can attain the meaning by a 
direct text, there the other modes of interpretation are 
irrelevant. For when a thing is declared by a text of the 
Veda which makes its meaning obvious at once, the “ sub¬ 
ject-matter ” and the rest either establish a contrary con¬ 
clusion or one not contrary. How, in the former case, the 
authority which would establish this contrary conclusion 
is [by the very nature of “ sruti ”] already precluded from 
having any force ; and in the latter it is useless. This is 
ail declared in Jaimini’s aphorism [iii. 3,14];. “A definite 
text, a ‘ sign,' the ‘ sentence,’ the ‘ subject-matter,’ the 
«relative position,’ or ‘ the title,’—when any of these come 
into collision, the later in order is the weaker because its 
meaning is more remote ” 2 [and therefore less obvious]. 
It has been thus summed up— 

‘ 1 Of. Sankara, Vedanta-Siit., iii. must be a liquid like ghee, since a 

* n ’ ladle could not divide solid things 

- This is the rule for like the baked flour cakes. 3. 

settling the relative value of the Vdhja, “the being mentioned in 
proofs that one thing is ancillary to one sentence/' the context, 

another. I. Snvti, “a definite text,” as in the text “‘(I cut) fchoe for 
as “lethim offer with curds,” where food/ thus saying, he cuts the 
curds are clearly an ancillary part of branch here the words “(I cut) 
the sacrifice. L Liivja, “ a sign,” or thee for food ” are ancillary to the 
“ the sense of the words, ” as leading action of cutting ; or in the text, “ I 
to an inference, as in the text “ he offer the welcome (oblation) to 
divides by the ladlehero we in- Agni,” the words “the welcome 
fer that the thing to be divided (oblation) to Agni,” as they form 
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A text always precludes the rest; the ‘title ’isalways 
precluded by any of the preceding modes; 

"Bat whether any j^Ftvening one is precluded, or 
itself precludes, depends on circumstances.” 

Therefore [after all this long discussion] it may be now- 
considered as settled that, since it has an "object,’' as well 
as the other preliminaries, the study of the bistra, which 
teaches the Yoga, is to he commenced like that of the 
Vedanta, which discusses the nature «f Brahman. “ But,” 
it may be objected, “it is the Yoga which was said to be 
the object-matter, since it is this which is to be produced, 
not the Sastra,” We grant that the Yoga is the principal 
object, as that which is to b© produced; but since it is 
produced by the Sastra, especially directed thereto, this 
Sastra is the means for its production, and, as a general 
rule, the agent’s activity is directly concerned with the 
means rather than with the end. Just as the operations 
of Devadatta the woodcutter, ie., his lifting his arm up 
and down, &c., relate rather to the instrument, ie., the 
axe, than to the object, ie., the tree, so here the speaker, 
I’atanjali, in his immediate action of speaking, means 
the Yoga-Lustra a3 his primary object, while he intends 
the Yoga itself in his ultimate action of “denotation.” 
In consequence of this distinction, the real meaning is 
that the commencing the Yogasastra is that which primarily 


one sentence with the words “ I 
offer,” are ancillary to the act of 
offering. 4- Prakamm, “the sub- 
jeot*m«tter viewed as a whole, with 
an interdependence of its part.;,” as 
in the daHa-piirnamcUa sacrifice, 
where the p'aydja ceremonies, which 
have no special fruit mentioned, 
produce, m parts, a mystic influ¬ 
ence {aptirm) which helps forward 
that influence of the whole by which 
the worshippers obtain heaven. 
Here the prakarana proves them to 
be ancillary. 5. Sthana (or krama), 
“relative position” or “order,” as 
the recital of the hymn Sundha- 
dhvam , &c., “ Be ye purified for the 


divine work,” in connection with the 
mention of the adrinui/ya vessels, 
where this position proves that the 
hymn is ancillary to the action of 
sprinkling those vessels. 6. tiamd- 
khyd, “ title; ” thus the Yajnrveda 
is called the special book for the 
odhvaryu priests ; hence in any rifco 
mentioned in it they are priwu 
facie to be considered as the priests 
employed. The order in the aphor¬ 
ism represents the relative weight 
to be attached to <\nch ; the first, 
*rvt.i, being the most important; the 
last, mmdkhyd, the least. Of. Jai- 
iniui’s Sutras, iii. 3, 14; Mimhyed- 
paribhduM’, pp. 8, 9. 
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claims our attention; while the “ yoga,” or the restraint of 
the modifications of the mind, is what is to he expounded 
in this SaStra. “ But as we read in the lists of roots that 
the root yuj is used in the sense of ‘joining,’ should not the 
word yoga, its derivative, mean ‘conjunction,’ and not ‘re¬ 
straint’ ? And indeed this has been said by Yajfiavalkya — 
‘The conjunction of the individual and the supreme 
souls is called yoga.’ ” 

This, however, is untenable, since there is no possibility 
of any such action , 2 &c., in either as would produce this 
conjunction of the two souls. [Nor, again, is such an 
explanation needed in order to remove the opposition of 
other philosophical schools]; for the notion of the con¬ 
junction of two eternal things is opposed to the doctrines 
of the VaiSeshika and Nyaya schools [and therefore they 
would still oppose our theory]. And even if we accepted 
the explanation in accordance with the Munamsd [or 
Vedanta], our Yoga&stra would be rendered nugatory by 
this concession [and the very ground cut from under our 
feet]; because the identity of the individual and supreme 
souls being in that school something already accomplished, 
it could not be regarded as something to be produced by 
our Siistra. And lastly, as it is notorious that roots are 
used in many different senses, the root yuj may very well 
he used here in the sense of “ contemplation. lhus it 
has been said— 

“ Particles, prepositions, and roots—these three are all 
held to be of manifold meaning; instauces found in 
reading are their evidence.” 

Therefore some authors expressly give yuj in this sense, 
and insert in their lists “ yuj in the sense of samddhi”, 
Nor does this contradict Yajfiavalkya’s declaration, as 
the word yoga, used by him, may bear this meaning; and 
he has himself said— 

i Togi-YiijBavalkya, the an- hriyd, which properly belongs only 
thor ot the Y(ijfiaralhya-<jitcL See to the body, as.the soul is dramtri. 
Hall, Bib!, Index, p. 14 5 Aufreclit, 3 Scil. samddhi , or the restraining 
Bodl. (Jatal ., p. 87 6. the mind and senses to profound 

3 Karman seems here used for contemplation. 
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is the state of identity of the individual and 
supreme souls; this abiding absolutely in Brahman 
is the samddhi of the individual soul.” 

It has been also said by the venerable Vyasa [in his Com¬ 
mentary on the Yoga-sutras, i. 1], “ Yoga is samddhi.” 

An objection,, however, may be here raised that “ the 
torm samddhi is used by Patanjali [in ii. 29] in the sense 
of one of the eight ancillary parts 1 of the eightfold con¬ 
centration (or yoga") ; and the whole cannot be thus itself 
a part as well as a whole, since the principal and the 
ancillary must be completely different from each other, as 
all their attendant circumstances must be different, just as 
we see in the dardaptirnamdsa sacrifices and their ancillary 
rites the praydjas, and therefore samddhi cannot be tire 
meaning of yoga.” We however reply that this objection 
is incorrect; for although the term samddhi is used for 
etymological reasons 2 to express the ancillary part which 
is really defined [in iii. 3] as “the contemplation which 
assumes the form of the object, and is apparently devoid of 
any nature of its ownstill the further use of this term to 
describe the principal state is justified by the author’s 
wish to declare the ultimate oneness of the two states [as 
the inferior ultimately merges into the superior]. Nor 
can you hold that etymology alone can decide where a 
word can be used; because if so, as the word go, “ a bull,” 
is derived by all grammarians from the root gam. “ to go,” 
we ought never to use the phrase “a standing bull” [as 
the two words would be contradictory], and the man 
Peyadatta, when going, would properly be called go, “ a 
bull; ” and, moreover, the Sutra, i. 2, distinctly gives us 
a definite justification for employing the word in this 
sense when it declares that “ concentration {yoga) is the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle.” 
[The second or principal sense of samddhi will therefore 
be quite distinct from the first or inferior.] 

1 Sell, “forbearance, religion* ob- plat ion, and meditation (sttmadhi).’’ 
servauce, postures, suppression of the " See Blioja, Comm. iii. 3, mihyny 
breath, restraint, attention, contcm- ddhiyate mam yntra m samddhi//. 
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“ But surely if yoga is held to be the suppression of the 
modifications of the thinking principle, then as these modi¬ 
fications abide in the soul as themselves partaking of the 
nature of knowledge, their suppression, or in other words 
their • destruction,’ would also abide in the soul, since it is a 
principle in logic that the antecedent non-existence and de¬ 
struction abide in the same subject as the counter-entity to 
these negations; 1 and consequently in accordance with the 
maxim, ‘ This newly produced character will affect the sub¬ 
ject in which it resides,’ the absolute independence of the 
soul itself would be destroyed." This, however, we do not 
allow; because we maintain that these various modifica¬ 
tions which are to be hindered, 2 such as “ right notion,” 
“misconception,” “fancy,” “sleep,” and “memory ” (i. 6), 
are attributes of the internal organ ( chitta ), since the power 
of pure intelligence, which is unchangeable, cannot become 
the site of this discriminative perception. Nor can you 
object that this unchangeable nature of the intelligent 
soul 3 has not been proved, since there is an argument to 
establish it; for the intelligent soul must be unchange¬ 
able from the fact that it always knows, while that 
which is not always knowing is not unchangeable, as the 
internal organ, &c. And so again, if this Soul were sus¬ 
ceptible of change, then, as this change would be occa¬ 
sional, we could not predicate its always knowing these 
modifications, But the true view is, that while the 
intelligent soul always remains as the presiding witness, 
there is another essentially pure substance 4 which abides 
always the same; and as it is this which is affected by 
any given object, so it is this perceptible substance which 
is reflected as a shadow on the soul, and so produces an 

1 Thug, the antecedent non- 2 I read niroddhavydruka for niro- 
existence and the destruction of the dhdnaSm. 

pot are found in th< two halves in ’* (JJiit * srifeti and chiti * « 

which the pot itself (the counter- sc id¬ 
entity to its own non-existence) re- 4 The sattva of the budd ti or the 
sides by intimate relation [samara ya- internal organ. 
sambandha). 
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^iMPesfion ; 1 and thus Soul itself is preserved in its own 
ipfoper independence, and it is maintained to be the 
always knowing, and no suspicion of change alights upon 
it. That object by which the understanding becomes 
affected is known; that object by which it is not affected 
is not known ; for the understanding is called “susceptible 
of change,” because it resembles the iron, as it is suscep¬ 
tible of being affected or not by the influence or want of 
influence of the object which resembles the magnet,—this 
influence or want of influence producing respectively, 
knowledge or the want of knowledge. “ But inasmuch as 
the understanding and the senses which spring from egoism 
are all-pervading, are they not always connected with 
all objects, and thus would it not follow that there should 
bo a knowledge everywhere and always of all things ? ” 
We reply that even although we grant that they are all- 
pervading, it is only where a given understanding has 
certain modifications in a given body, and certain objects 
are in a connection with that body, that the knowledge of 
these objects only, and none other, is produced to that 
understanding; and therefore, as this limitation is abso¬ 
lute, we hold that objects are just like magnets, and 
affect the understanding just as these do iron,—coining 
in contact with it through the channels of the senses. 
Therefore, the “ modifications ” belong to the understanding, 
not to the soul; and so says the Sruti, “ Desire, volition, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, want of firmness,—- 
all this is only the mind.” Moreover, the sage PafichaSikha 
declared the unchangeable nature of the intelligent soul, 
“The power that enjoys is unchangeable;” and so Pat- 
ahjali also (iv. 1 8), “ The modifications of the under¬ 
standing are always known,—this arises from the un- 
changeableness of the Puling Soul.” The following is 
the argument drawn out formally to establish the change- 

1 This second substance, “mind” the image of the object on a second 
or “ understanding ” ( buddhi , chitta), looking-glasa (xc. soul)., 
is like a looking-glass, which reflects 
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abbmess of the understanding. The understanding is 
susceptible of change because its various objects are now 
known and now not known, just like the organ of hear¬ 
ing and the other organs of sense. Now, this change is no¬ 
toriously threefold, i.e., a change of “property/ of “aspect /’ 1 
and of " condition.” When the subject, the understanding, 
perceives the colour “ blue,” &c., there is a change of 
“ property” just as when the substance “gold” becomes a 
bracelet, a diadem, or an armlet; there is a change of “as¬ 
pect” when the property becomes present, past, or future ; 
and there is a change of “ condition ” when there is a mani¬ 
festation or non-manifestation 2 of the perception, as of blue, 
or, in the case of gold, the [relative] newness or oldness 
[at two different moments] would be its change of condi¬ 
tion. These three kinds of change must be traced out by 
the reader for himself in different other cases. And thus 
•we conclude that there is nothing inconsistent in our 
thesis that, since “ right notion ” and the other modifica¬ 
tions are attributes of the understanding, their “ suppres¬ 
sion” will also have its site in the same organ. 

[Our opponent now urges a fresh and long objection 
to what we have said above.] “ But if we accept your 
definition that * yoga is the suppression of the modifica¬ 
tions of the chitta! this will apply also to ‘ sound sleep/ 
since there too we may find the suppression [or suspen¬ 
sion] of the modifications found in Jeshipta, vikshipta, 
mudha 3 &c,; hut this would be wrong, because it is im¬ 
possible for the ' afflictions ’ to he abolished so long as 
those states called kshipta, &c., remain at all, and because 
they only hinder the attainment of the summum bonum . 
Let us examine this more closely. For the understand¬ 
ing is called kshipta, ‘ restless/ when it is restless [with 


1 Vnchaspati explains lakshana as 
hilahheda. 

2 I take ddi as meaning asphu - 
(aira. The change of state takes 

place between the several moments 


of the hxJcshana-parindma. Cf. the 
Commentaries on iii. 13. 

3 These are generally called the 
five states of the thinking principle, 
chittaihlm-uras or avasthds. Of. Com¬ 
mentary, i. 2, lS, 
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m excess of the quality rajas], as being tossed about 
amidst various objects which engage it. It is calLed mudha, 
1 blinded/ when it is possessed by the modification 4 sleep * 
and is sunk in. a sea of darkness [owing to an excess of the 
quality tamas], It is called vikshipta, * unrestless/ when 
it is different from the first state 1 [as filled with the 
quality sattvd]. W e must here, however, note a distinction; 
for, in accordance with the line of the Bhagavad Gita (vi. 
34), f The mind, 0 Krishna, is fickle, turbulent, violent, 
and obstinate/ the mind, though naturally restless, may 
occasionally becom red by the transient fixedness of its 
objects but resties, 1 is innate to it, or it is produced 
in it by sickness, &c., or other consequences of former 
actions ; as it is said [in the Yoga Sdtras, i 30], ‘ Sickness, 
languor, doubt, carelessness, laziness, addiction to objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain some stage, and 
instability,—these distractions of the mind are called 
'obstacles’.' Here 'sickness' means fever, &c., caused 
by the want of equilibrium between the three humours; 
‘ languor ’ is the mind’s want of activity; ‘ doubt ’ is a 
sort of notion, which embraces two opposite alternatives; 
‘ carelessness ’ is a negligence of using the means for 
producing meditation; ‘ laziness * is a want of exertion 
from heaviness of body, speech, or mind; ‘ addiction to 
objects ’ is an attachment to objects of sense ; ' erroneous 
perception’ is a mistaken notion of one thing for another; 

‘ failure to attain some stage ’ is the failing for some 
reason or other to arrive at the state of abstract medita¬ 
tion; * instability ’ is the mind’s failure to continue there, 
even when the state of abstract meditation has been 
reached. Therefore we maintain that the suppression of 
the mind’s modifications cannot be laid down as the defi¬ 
nition of yoga ! 1 

We reply, tliat even although we allow that, so far as* 
regards the three conditions of the mind called kshipta, 


1 These three conditions respectively characterise men, demons, and gods. 
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midha, arid vikshipta , which [as being connected 'with 
the three qualities] are all to be avoided as faulty states, 
the suppression of the modifications in these conditions is 
itself something to be avoided [and so cannot be called 
yoga j* this doe:-; not apply to the other two conditions 
called eJcdgra and niruddha, which are to be pursued and 
attained; and therefore the suppression of the modifica¬ 
tions in these two praiseworthy conditions is rightly to 
be considered as yoga. Now by ekdgra we mean that 
state when the mind, entirely filled with the sattva 
quality, is devoted to the one object of meditation; and 
by niruddha we mean that state when all its develop¬ 
ments are stopped, and only their latent impressions [or 
potentialities] remain. 

Now this samddhi, “ meditation ” [in the highest sense], 
is twofold : “ that in which there is distinct recognition'' 
(samprajndta), and M that in which distinct recognition 
is lost" ( asavnprafndta ) [Yoga S,, i. 17, 18]. 1 The former 
is defined as that meditation where the thought is intent 
on its own object, and all the u modifications," such 
as <f right notion/' &e,, so far as they depend on external 
things, are suppressed, or, according to the etymology of the 
term, it is where the intellect 2 is thoroughly recognised 
(samyakprajiulyate) as distinct from Nature. It has a four¬ 
fold division, as savitarka , samchdra, sduanda , and sdsw/ita. 
Now this " meditation ” is a kind of “pondering*? (bhdvand), 
which is the taking into the mind again and again, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, that which is to be pon¬ 
dered. And that which is thus to be pondered is of two 
kinds, being either Iswara or the twenty-live principles. 
And these principles also are of two kinds—senseless and 
not senseless. Twenty-four, including nature, intellect, 
egoism, &c.,ere senseless; that which is not senseless is Soul. 
Now among these objects which are to be pondered, when, 
having taken as the object the gross elements, as earth, 

' Much of this is taken from borrowed Ballantyne’s translation. > 
Blioja’s Commentary, and I have 2 Can chitta muan “soul ” here ? 
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i:idoring is pursued in the form of ail investigation 
which is antecedent and which consequent/ or in 
the form of a union of the word, its meaning, and the 
idea which is to be produced [cl i. 42]; then the medita¬ 
tion 13 called “argumentative” (mmiarha). When, having 
taken as its object something subtile, as the five subtile 
elements and the internal organ, pondering is pursued in 
relation to space, time, &c., then the meditation is called 
deliberative (savichdra). When the mind, corn mingled 
with some “passion” and “darkness,” is pondered, then the 
meditation is called “beatific” (, sdnanda ), because “good¬ 
ness” is then predominant, which consists in the iiiani- 
festatiOn of joy." When pondering is pursued, having as 
its object the pure element of “goodness,” unaffected by 
even a little of “passion ” or " darkness,” then that medita¬ 
tion is called “ egoistical ” (sdsmita), because here personal 
existence B only remains, since the intellectual faculty 
becomes now predominant, and the quality of “ goodness ” 
has become quite subordinate [as a mere stepping-stone to 
higher things]. 

'But the “ meditation, where distinct recognition is lost,” 
consists in the suppression of all “ modifications ” whatever. 

“ But ” [it may he asked] K was not ‘ concentration 1 2 * 
defined as the suppression of all the modifications t How, 
then, can the 'meditation where there is distinct recogni¬ 
tion * be included in it at all, since we still find active in 
it that modification of the mind, with the quality of goodness 
predominant; which views the soul and the quality of good¬ 
ness as distinct from each other?” This, however, is un¬ 
tenable, because wo maintain that concentration is the’sup¬ 
pression of the “modifications ” of the thinking power, as 
especially stopping the operation of the “afflictions” the 
“actions,” the “fructifications,” and the “stock of deserts.” 4 


1 as, whether the senses 8 In p. 164, line 2 infra, read 

produce the elements or the elements sattdmdlra for mttva Bhoja well 
the senses, &c. . _ distinguishes asmiUt from aha-mhira. 

2 In p. 164, line 4 infra, read 4 For these see infra, and cf. Yoga 

6 uklmprak(Uamty 0 ^. S.,ii. 3, 12, 13. 
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The " afflictions ” Qdeia) are well known as five, viz., 
ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of mun¬ 
dane existence. “ But here a question is at once raised, In 
what sense is the word avidyd , "ignorance,” used here ? Is 
it to he considered as an avyayibhdva compound, where the 
former portion is predominant, as in the word ‘ above¬ 
hoard ” V or is it a tatpurmha [or kirmadhdraya] com¬ 
pound, where the latter portion is predominant, as in the 
word w town-clerk” ? or is it a bcthuvT'ihi compound, where 
both portions are dependent on something external to the 
compound, as “ blue-eyed” ? It cannot he the first; lor ii 
the former portion of the compound were predominant, then 
we should have the negation the emphatic part in avidyd 
(i.c.y it would bo an instance of what is called the express 
negation, or prasajya-pratishedha); 2 and consequently, as 
avidyd would be thus emphatically a negation, it would be 
unable to produce positive results, as the "afflictions, &c,, 
and the very form of the word should not be feminine, but 
neuter. It cannot be the second; for any knowledge, what¬ 
ever thing’s absence it may be characterised by (<% + vidyd ), 
opposes the “ afflictions,” &c., and cannot therefore be their 
source, Nor can it be the third; for then,—in accordance 
with the words of the author of the Vritti, 3 "there is a 
bahuvrihi compound which is formed with some word 
meaning 1 existence’ used after ‘not,’ with the optional 
elision of this subsequent word” 4 — we must explain this 
supposed lahuvrihi compound avidyd as follows: “That 
buddhi is to be characterised as avidyd (sc. an adjective), 


l I have ventured to alter the 
examples, to suit the English trans¬ 
lation. 

« Where the negation is promi¬ 
nent it is called prasajya -prati- 
shedha; but where it is not promi¬ 
nent, we have the paryuddm nega¬ 
tion. In the former the negative 
is connected with the verb; in the 
latter it is generally compounded 
with some other word, as, e.y .— 


(a.) “Not a drum was heard, not a 
funeral note.” 

(6.) “Unwatched the garden bough 
shall sway.” 

The former corresponds to the logi¬ 
cian’s ati/antdbhdva ,, the latter to 
anyonydbhdva or hhedet. 

3 Cf. the v&rttika in SiddMnta 
Kauzn., i. 401. 

4 Thus adhana stands for avidya- 
mdnadhana, with vidyamdna omitted 
in the compound. 
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of which there is not a vidyd existing” But this explana¬ 
tion is untenable; for such an cmdyd could not become the 
source of the “ afflictions; ” 1 and yet, on the other hand, 
it ought to be their source, 2 even though it were associated 
with the suppression of all the " modifications/’ 3 * and were 
also accompanied by that discriminative knowledge of the 
soul and the quality of goodness [which is found in the 
sasmita meditation]. 

“ Now it is said [in the Yoga Sutras, ii, 4], “ Ignorance is 
the field [or place of origin, ie., source] of the others, whether 
they be dormant, extenuated, intercepted, or simple/’ They 
are said to be “ dormant” when they are not manifested 
for want of Something to wake them up; they are called 
“ extenuated ” when, through one’s meditating on something 
that is opposed to them, they are rendered inert; they are 
called “ intercepted ” when they are overpowered by some 
other strong “affliction;” they are called “simple” when 
they produce their several effects in the direct vicinity of 
what co-operates with them. This has been, expressed by 
Vachaspati Mi&ra, in his Gloss on Vyasa’s Commentary, 
in the following memorial stanza:— 

“ The dormant ‘afflictions’ are found in those souls which 
are absorbed in the tattvas [ie., not embodied, but 
existing in an interval of mundane destruction]; 
the f extenuated 7 4 are found in yogins; but the 
intercepted ’ and the ‘ simple ’ in those who are in 
contact with worldly objects/’ 

“ No one proposes the fourth solution of the compound 
avidyd as a dvandva compound, 5 where both portions are 
equally predominant, because we cannot recognise here 
two equally independent subjects. Therefore under any 


1 As its subject would confessedly 
be buddhi. 

2 As it is aridyd after all. 

3 In p. 165, lines 16, 17, read (with 

my MS. of Vachaspati‘s Gloss), 
mrmrrittinirodhamrupa nndyd, api 

tathdtvapram ;i ydt. 


4 I read tan,vavaMhd&ha with the 
printed edition of VAchaspati’s Gloss, 
If ta vudagdhdscha, is correct, it must 
mean tanutvena daydJidk. 

5 As in rumalafahmanau, Hama 
and Lakshmana. 
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one of these three admissible alternatives 1 the common 
notion of ignorance as being the cause of the ‘ afflictions ' 
would be overthrown." 

[We do not, however, concede this objector’s view], 
because we may have recourse to the other kind of nega¬ 
tion called paryuddsa [where the affirmative part is em¬ 
phatic], and maintain that avidyd means a contradictory 
[or wrong J kind of knowledge, the reverse of vidyd; and 
so it has been accepted by ancient writers. Thus it has 
been said— 

“ The particle implying * negation 9 does not signify 4 ab¬ 
sence' [or ‘ non-existence'] when connected with 
a noun or a root; thus the words abrdhmanct and 
adharma respectively signify,what is other than 
a Brahman' and ‘what is contrary to justice/" 

And again— 

“ We are to learn all the uses of words from the custom 
of tlxe ancient writers; therefore a word must not 
be wrested from the use in which it has been 
already employed/’ 

Vachaspati also says, 2 “ The connection of words and 
their meanings depends on general consent for its- cer¬ 
tainty; and since we occasionally see that a taipumsha 
negation where the latter portion .is properly predominant, 
may overpower the direct meaning of this latter portion 
by its contradiction of it, we conclude that even here too 
[in avidyd] the real meaning is something contrary to 
vidyd ” [i.e., the negative “ non-knowledge " becomes ulti¬ 
mately the positive “ ignorance" 3 ]. It is vrifch a view to 
this that it is said in the Yoga Aphorisms [ii. 5], “ Ignor¬ 
ance is the notion that the non-eternal, the impure, pain, 
and the non-soul are (severally) eternal, pure, pleasure, 
and soul.” Viparyaya, “misconception,” is defined as 

1 I read palcdudraye. for pafaha* nor, on the other hand, a “non- 
ilmyc. friend,” but something positive, an 

" I11 his Ooirim. on Stit., ii. 5. “ enemy.” So agoshpada is said to 

3 Thus inmicus is not a “ friend,” mean “ a forest.” 
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.ginirig of a thing in what is not that thing,” 1 [i.e., 
in its opposite] ; as, for instance, the imagining the “ eter¬ 
nal” in a “non-eternal” thing, i.e., a jar, or the imagin¬ 
ing the “ pure' in the “impure” body, 1 2 * when it has been 
declared by a proverbial couplet s — 

“The wise recognise tlio body as impure, from its 
original place [the womb], — from its primal seed,— 
from its composition [of humours, &c.], — from per¬ 
spiration,—from death [as even a Brahman’s body 
defiles],—and from the fact that it has to be made 
pure by rites.” 

So,—in accordance with the principle enounced in the 
aphorism (ii. 15), “To the discriminating everything is 
simply pain, through the pain which arises in the ultimate 
issue of everything, 4 or through the anxiety to secure 
it [while it is enjoyed], or through the latent impres¬ 
sions which it leaves behind, and also from the mutual 
opposition of the influences of the three qualities” [in the 
form of pleasure, pain, and stupid indifference],—ignor¬ 
ance transfers the idea of “ pleasure ” to what is really 
“ pain,” an, eg., garlands, sandal-wood, women, &c.; and 
similarly it conceives the “ non-soul,” e.g., the body, &c., 
as the “ soul.” As it has been said— 

“ But ignorance is when living beings transfer the 
notion of ‘ soul ’ to the ‘ non-soul,’ as the body, &c.; 

“This causes bondage; but in the abolition thereof is 
liberation.” 

Thus this ignorance consists of four kinds. 5 

“ But [it may he objected] in these four special kinds 
of ignorance should there not be given some general defi¬ 
nition applying to them all, as otherwise their special 

1 Cf. Yoga Slit., i. 8. his explanation of it ; he calls it 

2 I11 p. 1 66, line 4 infra, read vaiydsakl gdtkd, 

Idvddan for kdryadmt. 4 Since the continued enjoyment 

* This couplet U quoted by Vydsn of an object only increases the desire 
in his Comm, on, Yoga Sutras, ii, 5, for more, and its loss gives correspon- 
and I have followed Vachaspatl in dent regret (cf. Bliag. G. xviii. 38). 

5 laterally, “ it has four feet. ” 
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characteristics cannot be established ? for thus it has 
been said by Bhatta Itmriarila— 

* Without some general definition, a more special defi¬ 
nition cannot be given by itself; therefore it must 
not be even mentioned here/ ” 

This, however, must not be urged here, as it is sufficiently 
met by the general definition of misconception, already ad¬ 
duced above, as “ the imagining of a thing in its opposite/’ 

“ Egoism ” (asmitd) is the notion that the two separate 
things, the soul and the quality of purity, 1 are one and the 
same, as is said (ii. 6), “ Egoism is the identifying of the 
seer with the power of sight.” “ Desire ” (rdga) is a long- 
ing, in the shape of a thirst, for the means of enjoyment, 
preceded by the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of 
one wild has known joy. “ Aversion ” (dvesha) is the feel¬ 
ing of blame felt towards the means of pain, similarly pre¬ 
ceded by the remembrance of pain, on the part of one who 
has known it. This is expressed in the two aphorisms, 
“Desire is what dwells on pleasure; ” “ Aversion is what 
dwells on pain ” (ii. 7, 8). 

Here a grammatical question may be raised, “ Are we 
to consider this word anuiayin (‘dwelling’) as formed 
by the krit affix nini in the sense of ‘ what is habitual/ 
or the taddhita affix ini in the sense of natup ? It cannot 
be the former, since the affix nini cannot be used after 
a root compounded with a preposition as anuM; for, as 
the word supi has already occurred in the Sutra, iii. 2, 4, 
and has been exerting its influence in the following sutras, 
this word must have been introduced a second time in the 
Sutra, iii. 2, 78, supy ajdtcm ninis t&chchhilye , 2 on purpose 
to exclude prepositions, as these have no case termina¬ 
tions ; and even if we did strain a point to allow them, still 
it would follow by the Siitra, vii. 2, 115, acho nniti* that 

‘ 1 Thus “ sight,” or the power of a root in the sense. of what is habitual, 
seeing, is a modification of the qua- when the upapada, or subordinate 
lity of sattva unobstructed by rajas word, is not a word meaning‘genus’ 
and tamos. and ends in a case.” 

a Let the affix nini be used after 3 ** Let vriddhi be the substitute 


mtST/fy. 



the radical vowel must he subject to vriddhi, and so the 
word must be anuidyin, in accordance with the analogy 
of such words as at-iMyin, &c. Nor is the latter view 
tenable (i.e., that it is the taddhita, affix ini 1 ), Since ini is 
forbidden by the technical verse— 

‘These two affixes 2 are not used after a monosyllable 
nor a krit formation, nor a word meaning 1 genus,’ 
nor with a word in the locative case; ’ 
and the word anuSaya is clearly a krit formation as it ends 
with the affix ack* [which brings it under this prohibition, 
and so renders it insusceptible of the affix ini]. Conse¬ 
quently, the word anuiayin in the Yoga aphorism is one 
the formation of which it is very hard to justify.” 4 This 
cavil, however, is not to be admitted ; since the rule is 
only to be understood as applying generally, not abso¬ 
lutely, as it does not refer to something of essential im¬ 
portance. Hence the author of the Vritti lias said— 

“ The word iti, as implying the idea of popular accep¬ 
tation, is everywhere connected with the examples 
of this rule 6 [i.e., it is not an absolute law],” 
Therefore, sometimes the prohibited cases are found, as 
kdryin, kdryika [where the affixes are added after a krit 
formation], tandulin, tandulika, [where they are added 
after a word meaning “genus”]. Hence the prohibition is 
only general, not absolute, after krit formations and words 
meaning “genus,” and therefore the use of the affix ini is 
justified, although the word anusctya is formed by a krit 
affix. This doubt therefore is settled. 

of a base ending in a vowel, when vein ; (4.) dandamti tdid (i.e., (lanrld 
that which has an indicatory ii orn aai/drp, mnti). 
follows ;*■* nini has an indicatory J By iii. 3, 56. 

1 Sc. anu&aya 4 ini' = amdayin. * It is curious to me the great 

2 Ini and {han, which respectively grammarian’s favourite study ob- 
leave in and ika; thus danda gives trading itself here on such a blender 
dmuUn and dandihn The line is pretext. 

quoted by Boehtlingk, vol. ii. p. 217, e See the KdHH on Pap. v. 2, 
on Pdn, v. 2, 115, and is explained 115. Bor vkafcshdrtha (meaning 
in the Kdnkd, ad lot. The differen t “ general currency ”), compare Coin- 
prohibitions are illustrated by the mentary on Pdn. ii. 2, 27. The edi- 
examplea:—(1.) svavdn, khavdn; (2.) tion in the Benares Pandit reads 
fcaruhivdn ; (3.) vydghravdn, sivifta- vixhayaniyainuxrtlui. 
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The fifth “affliction,” called “tenacity of mundane 
existence” (abhimveia), is what prevails in the ease of 
all living beings, from the worm up to the philosopher, 
springing up daily, without any immediate cause, in the 
form of a dread, "May 1 not be separated from the body, 
things sensible, &c.,” through the force of the impression 
left by the experience of the pain of the deaths which 
were suffered in previous lives, this is proved by uni¬ 
versal experience, since every individual has the wish, 
« May I not cease to be," “ May I be.” This is declared 
in the aphorism, “ Tenacity of mundane existence, flowing 
on through its own nature, is notorious even in the case of 
the philosopher ” [li. 9]. These live, “ ignorance,” &c„ are 
well known as the "afflictions” {kleia), since they afflict 
the soul, as bringing upon it various mundane troubles. 

[We next describe the knrmdsayaoi ii. 12, the “stock 
of works ” or “ merits ” in the mind.] “ Works ” ( barman ) 
consist of enjoined or forbidden actions, as the jyotish- 
(oma sacrifice, brahmanicide, &c. “ Stock ” (Asaya) is the 

balance of the fruits of previous works, which lie stored 
up in the mind in the form of “mental deposits” of merit 
or demerit, until they ripen in the individual soul’s own 
experience as “ rank,” “years,” and “enjoyment” [ii. 13]. 

Now “ concentration ” [yoga] consists [by i. 2] in “ the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle,” 
which stops the operation of the “ afflictions,” &c.; and 
this “ suppression ” is not considered to be merely the non¬ 
existence of the modifications [i.c., a mere negation], 
because, if it were a mere negation, it could not produce 
positive impressions on the mind; but it is rather the site 
of this non-existence, 1 —a particular state of the thinking 
principle, called by the four names [which will be fully 
described hereafter], midliumati, madlvi.praU'M, iMoJcd, 
and samsfedraseshatd. The word nirodha thus corresponds 
to its etymological explanation as “ that in which the modi¬ 
fications of the thinking principle, right notion, miscon- 

1 i.e.j Thus nirodha is not vritter abhdvah, but abhdvasyiUryah. 
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cepfcion, &c., are suppressed (nirv.dhyante). This suppres¬ 
sion of the modifications is produced by " exercise ” and 
“ dispassion ” [i. 12]. c< Exercise is the repeated effort that 
the internal organ shall remain in its proper state ” [i, 13]. 
This " remaining in its proper stateis a particular kind 
of development, whereby the thinking principle remains in 
its natural state, unaffected by those modifications which 
at different times assume the form of revealing, ener¬ 
gising, and controlling. 1 “Exercise” is an effort directed 
to this, an endeavour again and again to reduce the in¬ 
ternal organ to such a condition. The locative case, sthitau , 
in the aphorism is intended to express the object or aim, as 
in the well-known phrase, " He kills the elephant for 
its skin.’ 2 " Dispassion is the consciousness of having 
overcome desire in him who thirsts after neither the 
objects that are seen nor those that are heard of in reve¬ 
lation” [i. 15]. "Dispassion” is thus the reflection, 
" These objects are subject to me, not I to them,” in one 
who feels no interest in the things of this world or the 
next, from perceiving the imperfections attached to them. 

Now, in order to reduce the “afflictions” which hinder 
meditation and to attain meditation, the yogin must first 
direct his attention to practical concentration, and " exer¬ 
ciseand "dispassion” are of especial use in its attain¬ 
ment. This has been said by Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gfta [vi. 3]— 

" Action is the means to the sage who wishes to rise to 
yoga ; 

"But to him who has risen to it, tranquillity is said to 
be the means.” 

Patanjali has thus defined the practical yoga : "Practical 
concentration is mortification, recitation of texts, and 
resignation to the Lord” [ii. 1]. Yajnavalkya has de¬ 
scribed " mortification”— 


1 X read in p, 168, last line, p rakdmpraviritt iniyamartipa, from Bboja’a 
comment, on i. 12. 
a Set- Kasikd, ii, 36, 

It 
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“ Bv the way prescribed in sacred rule, by the difficult 
clnindrayana fast, &c., 

“ Thus to dry up the body they call the highest of all 
mortifications.” 1 

“Recitation of texts” is the repetition of the syllable 
Orn, tho (jdyatvi, &c. dSTow these mantras are ol two hinds, 
Yaidik ancl Tantrik. The Vaidik are also of two kinds, 
those chanted and those not chanted. Those chanted are 
the sdmam; those not chanted are either in metre, ie., 
the richcts, or in prose, i.e., the yapfapsh-i, as has been said 
by Jaimini,® “ Of these, that is a rich, in which by the force 
of the sense there is a definite division into padas [or 
portions of a verse]; the name sdman is applied to chanted 
portions; the word yajus is applied to the rest. Those 
mantras are called Tantrik which are set forth in sacred 
books that ate directed to topics of voluntary devotion; 8 
and these are again threefold, as female, male, and neuter ; 
as it has been said— 

“ The mantras are of three kinds, as female, male, and 
neuter: 

“ The female are those which end in the wife of fire 
(i.e., the exclamation svdhd ); the neuter those 
which eud in namas ; 

« The rest are male, and considered the best. They are 
all-powerful in mesmerising another’s will, &c.” 

They are called “all-powerful” ( sidciha ) because they 
counteract all defects in their performance, and produce 
their effect even when the ordinary consecrating cere¬ 
monies, as bathing, &c., have been omitted. 

Now the peculiar “ consecrating ceremonies ” (Mtoskdru) 
are ten, and they have been thus described in the bdradd- 
ttltt ha— . 

“ There are said to be ten preliminary ceremonies which 
give to mantras efficacy: 

1 This passage probably occurs in 2 Mim&ipsd Sutras, ii. I, 35~37* 
the JijiTalbjagltd. of Yogi-yAjfia- 3 The tantras are not pwperly 
valkya. See Colobrooke’s Essays concerned with what is mtya cr 
(ed. 2), vol. i. p. 145, note, . mimittika ; they are kdmya. 
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“ These mantras are thus made complete; they are 
thoroughly consecrated. 

“ The 1 begetting,’ the 4 vivifying,* the ‘ smiting/ the 
' awakening/ 

“ The * sprinkling,’ the * puri fying, 5 the * fattening/ 

“The c satisfying/ the 4 illumining/ the c concealing/— 
these are the ten consecrations of mantras. 

“ The ‘ begetting ■ ( janana ) is the extracting of the 
mantra from its vowels and consonants. 

“ The wise man should mutter the several letters of the 
mantra , each united to Om, 

“ According to the number of the letters. This they 
call the ‘ vivifying 5 ( jivana ). 

“ Having written the letters of the mantra , let him 
smite each with sandal-water, 

“Uttering at each the mystic 4 seed ’of air. 1 This is 
called the £ smiting ’ (tddana). 

*■ Having written the letters of the mantra , let him strike 
them with oleander flowers, 

“ Each enumerated with a letter. This is called the 
4 awakening ’ ( bodhana)* 

“ Let the adept, according to the ritual prescribed in his 
own special tantra } 

“ Sprinkle the letters, according to their number, with 
leaves of the Ficus religiose. This is the ‘ sprink¬ 
ling ’ ( abhisheka ), 

“ Having meditated on the mantra in his mind, let him 
consume by th e jyotir-vi(mira 

“The threefold impurity of the mantra. This is the 
4 purification * (vimal'C-karana). 

“ The utterance of the jyotir-mantm, together with Om, 
and the mantras of Vyoman and Agni, 

“And the sprinkling of every letter with water from a 
bunch of ku£a grass, 

“ With the mystical seed of water 2 duly muttered,—this 
is held to be the f fattening * (dpy&yana). 

1 The vlja of air is the syllable jam. 

2 The vlja of ^ ;.iter is the syllable bay 1. 
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The satiating libation over the mantra with mantra- 
hallowed water is the ‘ satisfying ’ (tar T ana). > 

« The ioining of the mantra with Dm and the ‘ seeds ^ 
of Maya 1 and Kama 2 is called its ‘illumining 

“ The non-publication of the mantra which is bein a 
muttered— this is its ‘ concealing ’ {gopana). 

“These ten consecrating ceremonies are kept close in 

all tantras; , 

“And the adept who practises them according to tne 

tradition obtains his desire; , 

« And ruddka, hUita, virMinna, supta, iapta, and the rest, 

“ All these faults in the mantra rites are abolished by 
these excellent consecrations. 

But enough of this venturing to make public the tantra 
mysteries connected with mantras, which has suddenly led 
us astray like an unexpected Bacchanalian dance.' 

The third form of practical yoga, “resignation to the 

L 0 rd”(^mm-^ 

whether mentioned or not, without regard to truit, to th... 
Supreme Lord, the Supremely Veuerable. As it. has been 

“Whatever I do, good or bad, voluntary or involuntary, 
<« That is all made over to thee; I act as impelled by 
This self-resignation is also sometimes defined as 8 
surrender of the fruits of one’s actions,” and is thus a 
peculiar kind of faith, since most men act only with a 
selfish regard to the fruit. Thus it is sung in the bhagavad 

“Let thy sole concern be with action and never with 

the fruits; , ,, 

« Be not attracted by the fruit of the action, nor be thou 

attached to inaction.” 

The harmfulness of aiming at the fruit of an action 
has been declared by the venerable Nilakantha-bharatt 


Tdnd'ava is the fi antic dance of the god Siva and his votaries. 
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‘'Even a penance accomplished by great effort, but 
vitiated by desire, 

" Produces only disgust in the Great Lord, like milk 
which has been licked by a dog.” 

Now this prescribed practice of mortification, recitation, 
and resignation is itself called yoga , because it is a 
mean3 for producing yoga, this being an instance of the 
function of words called " superimponent pure Indication,” 
as in the well-known example, “ Butter is longevity.” “ In¬ 
dication ” is the establishing of another meaning of a word 
from the incompatibility of its principal meaning with the 
rest of the sentence, and from the connection of this new 
meaning with the former ; it is twofold, as founded on 
notoriety or on a motive. This has been declared in the 
ICdvya-praMsa [ii. 9] — 

"When, in consequence of the incompatibility of the 
principal meaning of a word, and yet in connection 
with it, another meaning is indicated through noto¬ 
riety or a motive, this is * Indication/ the super- 
added function of the word.” 

Now the word " this” [ie„ tat in the neuter, which the 
neuter yat in the extract would have naturally led us to 
expect instead of the feminine sd ] would have signified 
some neuter word, like “implying,” which is involved as a 
subordinate part of the verb “is indicated.” But sd is 
used in the feminine [by attraction to agree with laJcshand ], 
“this .is indication” i.e ., the neuter “this ” is put in the 
feminine through its dependence on the predicate. This 
has been explained by Kaiyata, “ Of those pronouns which 
imply the identity of the subject and the predicate, the 
former takes the gender of the former, the latter of the 
latter.” 1 Now “ expert (kvJala) in business ” is an example 
of Indication from notoriety; for the word ku^ata, which is 

1 Literally '‘they take severally in providnra, acutura, plenum rationis 
order the gender of one of the two.” etconsilii, quern voeamus kommetuy,” 
Of. u Thebift ipste quod Boeotke caput Cic., Lcyg, i. 7. 
eat.,” Livy, xlii. 44j “Animal hoc 
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significant in its parts by being analysed etymologically as 
kumm+ldti, “ one who gathers ku6a grass for the sacrifice, 
is here employed to mean “ expert ” through the relation of 
a similarity in character, as both are persons of discern¬ 
ment; and this does not need a motive any more than 
Denotation does, since each is the using a word in its recog¬ 
nised conventional sense in accordance with the immemorial 
tradition of the elders. Hence it has been said— 

i( Some instances of*indication * are known by notoriety 
from, their immediate significance, just as is the 
case in 4 denotation ’ [the primary power of a 
word].” 

Therefore indication based on notoriety has no regard 
to any motive. Although a word, when it is employed, 
first establishes its principal moaning, and then by that 
meaning a second meaning is subsequently indicated, and 
so indication belongs properly to the principal meaning and 
not to the word; still, since it is superadded to the word 
which originally established the primary meaning, it is 
called [improperly by metonymy] a function of the word. 
It was with a view to this that the author of the Kavya- 
prakaia used the expression, “This is e Indication/, the 
superadded f unction of the word.” But the indication based 
on a motive is of six kinds: i. inclusive indication, 1 as 
“ the lances enter ” [where we really mean “ men with the 
lances”]; 2. indicative indication, as “ the benches shout 
[where the spectators are meant without the benches]; 3. 
qualified 2 superimponent indication, as “the man of the 
Panjab is an ox ” [here the object is not swallowed up in 
the simile]; 4. qualified introsusceptive indication, as 
“that ox” [here the man is swallowed up in the simile]; 
5. pure superimponent indication, as ghi is life ; 6. pure 


1 I have borrowed these terms 
from B&llnntyne’s translation of the 
►Sahity a-darpan a. 

'•! Qualified indication arises from 
likeness, as the man is like an ox 


from his stupidity ; pure indication 
from any other relation, as cause and 
effect, &<?., thus butter is the cause of 
longevity. 
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introsuseeptive indication, as “ verily this is life/’ This 
has been all explained in the Kavya-praka^a [ii. 10-12]. 
But enough of this churning of the depths of rhetorical 
discussions. 

This yoga has been declared to have eight things ancillary 
to it (aiuja) ; these are the forbearances, religious observ¬ 
ances, postures, suppression of the breath, restraint, atten¬ 
tion, contemplation, and meditation [ii. 29]. Patahjali 
says, “ Forbearance consists in not wishing to kill, veracity, 
not stealing, continence, not coveting ” [ii. 30]. “ Religious 
observances are purifications, contentment, mortification, 
recitation of texts, and resignation to the Lord” [ii. 
32] ] and these are described in the Vishnu Lunina [vi* 7, 
36-38]— 

“The saga who brings his mind into a fit state for 
attaining Brahmian, practises, void of all desire, 

“ Continence, abstinence from injury, truth, non-steal¬ 
ing, and non-coveting; 

** Self-controlled, he should practise recitation of texts, 
purification, contentment, and austerity, 

“ And then he should make his mind intent on the 
Supreme Brahman. 

“These are respectively called the five ‘forbearances * 
and the five < religious observances; * 

“They bestow excellent rewards vrhen done through 
desire of reward, and eternal liberation to those 
void of desire.” 

“ A ‘ posture* is what is steady and pleasant ” [ii. 46]; 
it is of ten kinds, as the padTna, bhadra, vvra, xvastika, 
dandaka , sopdsraya , paryanlca, kraunchanishadana, ushtra- 
nishadana , samasamsthdna. Yajnavalkya has described 
each of them in the passage which commences— 

“ Let him hold fast his two great toes with his two 
hands, but in reverse order, 

“ Having placed the soles of his feet, 0 chief of Brah¬ 
mans, on his thighs j 

“ This will be th epadma posture, held in honour by all.” 
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The descriptions of the others must be sought in that 
•work.—When this steadiness of posture has been attained, 
“ regulation of the breath” is practised, and this consists 
in “°a cutting short of the motion of inspiration and ex¬ 
piration” [ii. 49]. Inspiration is the drawing in of the 
external air; expiration is the expelling of the air within 
the body; and “ regulation of the breath ’’ is the cessa¬ 
tion of activity in both movements. “But [it may be 
objected] this cannot be accepted as a general definition 
of 'regulation of breath,’ since it fails to apply to the 
special kinds, as rcchalM, jtrfircckct, and kuvnblvxktx. We 
reply that there is here no fault in the definition, since the 
“ cutting short of the motion of inspiration and expira¬ 
tion” is found in all these special kinds. Thus recMkd, 
which is the expulsion of the air within the body, is 
only that regulation of the breath, which has been men¬ 
tioned before as “expiration;” and puraka, which is 
the [regulated] retention of the external air within the 
body, is the “ inspiration; ” and kumbhaka is the internal 
suspension of breathing, when the vital air, called prdna, 
remains motionless like water in a jar (hmbha). Thus 
the “ cutting short of the motion of inspiration and ex¬ 
piration ” applies to all, and consequently the objector’s 
doubt is needless. 

Now thin air, beginning from sunrise, remains two 
ghalikds and a half 1 in each artery 2 * * * * * ( n&di ), like the re¬ 
volving buckets on a waterwheel. 8 Tims in the course 
of a day and night there are produced 21,600 inspirations 


1 an hour, a ghatihi being 
twenty-four minutes. 

2 The nddis or tubular vessels are 

generally reckoned to be 101, v/ith 

ten principal ones *, others make 

sixteen principal nddU. They seem 
taken afterwards in pairs, 

s M&dhava uses the same illus¬ 
tration in his commentary on the 
passage in the Aitaroya Brahman a 

(iii. 29I, where the relation of the 

vital airs, the seasons, and the man- 


ttas repeated with the offerings to 
the seasons, is discussed. “ The 
seasons never stand still; following 
each other in order one by one, as 
spring, summer, the rains, autumn, 
the cold and the foggy seasons, each 
consisting of two months, and so 
constituting the year of twelve 
months, they continue revolving 
again and again like a waterwheel 
(yhaftyantra-at ) ; hence the seasons 
never pause in their course. 



and expirations. Hence it has been said by those who 
know the secret of transmitting the mantras, concerning 
the transmission of the ajapdmantra 1 — 

" hundred to Ganeia, six thousand to the self- 
existent Brahman, 

“ Six thousand to Vishnu, six thousand to fhvn 
One thousand to the Guru (Brihaspati), one thousand 
to the Supreme Soul, 

And one thousand to the soul: thus X make over the 
performed muttering.” 

So at the time of the passing of the air through the 
arteries, the elements, earth, &c., must bo understood, 
according to their different colours, by those who wish to 
obtain the highest good. This has been thus explained 
by the wise— 

“ Bet each artery convey the air two ghatfs and a half 
from sunrise. 

There is a continual resemblance of the two arteries 2 
to the buckets on a revolving waterwheel. 

“ - Vine hundred inspirations and expirations of the air 
take place [in the hour], 

Anti all combined produce the total of twenty-one 
thousand six hundred in a day and night. 

The time that is spent in uttering thirty-six guna 
letters, 3 

That time elapses while the air passes along in the 
interval between two arteries. 

“ There are five elements in each of the two conduct¬ 
ing arteries,— 

T T . 2 1 his refers to a peculiar tenet of 3 I cannot explain this. We 
Imuu mysticism, that each invo- might read guruvarmindm for guna - 
luntary inspiration and expiration va/rndndrfi f as the time spent in 
constitutes a mantra, as their sound uttering a guruvarnn is a vipala 
expresses the word so’harji (i.e., sixty of which make a pala, and two 
hamgdh), I am he.” This mantra and a half paUat make a minute ; but 
is repeated 21,600 times in every this seems inconsistent with the other 
twenty-four hours; it is called the numerical details. The whole pas - 
ajapamantra, *.<?., the mantra uttered sage may be compared with the 
without voluntary muttering. opening of the fifth act of the Mala- 

that which conveys the in* Unutdhava. 
haled and the exhaled breath. 
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They bear it along day and night; these are to be 
known by the self-restrained, 

« Fire bears above, water below; air moves across ; 

« Earth in the half-hollow ; ether moves everywhere. 

“ They hear along in order,—air, fire, water, earth, ether; 

« This is to be known in its due order in the two con¬ 
ducting arteries. 

« The palas 1 of earth are f fty, of water forty, 

« Of fire thirty, of air twei ty, of ether ten. 

“ This is the amount of time taken for the bearing; but 
the reason that the two arteries are so disturbed 

« Is that earth has five properties, 2 water four, 

“ Tire has three, air two, and ether one. 

« There are ten palas for each property; hence earth has 
fifty palas, 

“ And each, from water downwards, loses successively. 
Now the five properties of earth 

« Arc odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and audibleness, 
and these decrease one. by one. 

“The two elements, earth and water, produce their 
fruit by the influence of ‘ quiet,’ 

« But fire, air, and ether by the influence of 'brightness; 

< restlessness,’ and ‘ immensity.’ 3 

‘The characteristic signs of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether are now declared;— 

“Of the first steadfastness of mind; through the cold¬ 
ness of the second arises desire; 

“From the third anger and grief; from the fourth 
fickleness of mind; 

« F rom the fifth the absence of any object, or mental 
impressions of latent merit. 

“ Let the devotee place his thumbs in his ears, and a 
middle finger in each nostril, 

* Sixty pala- nmke a. ghatiU 5 Cl. Colebrooke’8 Essays, vol. i. 

half I&O* ’"^Literally “the being ever more.” 

►t ono hour). 
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corners of his mouth, and the two remaining fingers 
ia the corners of his eyes, 

“ Then there will arise in due order the knowledge of 
the earth and the other elements within him, 

“The first four by yellow, white, dark red, and dark 
blue spots, 1 —the ether has no symbol.” 

When the element air is thus comprehended and its 
restraint is accomplished, the evil influence of works 
which concealed discriminating knowledge is destroyed 
pi. 52]; hence it has been said —* 

“There is no austerity superior to regulation of the 
breath .” 2 
And again— 

“ As the dross of metals, when they are melted, is con¬ 
sumed, 

“ So the serpents of the senses are consumed by regu¬ 
lation of the breath .” 3 

Now in this way, having his mind purified by the “for¬ 
bearances” and the other things subservient to concen- 
trution, the devotee is to attain “ self-mastery' ” (sctmyama,) * 
and “ restraint ” {pmtydhdra). “ Bestraint, ” is the accom¬ 
modation of the senses, as the eye, &o., to the nature of the 
mind/ which is intent on the soul’s unaltered nature, while 
they abandon all concernment with their own several ob¬ 
jects, which might excite desire or anger or stupid indiffer¬ 
ence. This is expressed by the etymology of the word ; the 
senses are drawn to it (d + hri), away from them ( pratipa ). 

“ But is it not the mind which is then intent upon the 
soul and not the senses, since these are only adapted for 
external objects, and therefore havo no power for this 
supposed action? How, therefore, could they be accommo- 

4 This ia defined in the Yoga Sfit., 

4 » ™ consisting of the united 


1 For these colours ef. Chhdndogya 
Up., viii. 6 ; Matin Up., vi. 30. 

8 Tins is an anonymous quotation 
in Vy&sa’s Comm. 

3 This seems a variation of Sloka 
7 of the Amrita-ndda Up. Bee 
Weber f Indtiche Stud , } be. 26. 


operation towards one object of con¬ 
templation, attention, and medita¬ 
tion. 

1 It-, the internal organ (chitta). 
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. --Wd to the nature of the mind ? ” What you say is quite 
? ■‘%rue; and therefore the author of the aphorisms, having 
an eye to their want of power for this, introduced the 
words “as it were,” to express “resemblance.' “ Restraint 
is, as it were, the accommodation of the senses to the 
nature of the mind in the absence of concernment with 
each one’s own object” [ii 54]. Their absence of con¬ 
cernment with their several objects for the sake of being 
accommodated to the nature of the mind is this “resem¬ 
blance” which we mean. Since, when the mind is re¬ 
strained, the eye, &c., are restrained, no fresh effort is to 
be expected from them, and they follow the mind as uees 
follow their king. This has been declared in the Yishnu- 

purana [vi. 7, 43, 44]~ . . , . , 

«J jti t the devotee, restraining his organs of sense, which 

ever tend to pursue external objects, 

“ Himself intent on restraint, make them, conformable 
to the mind; 

“ By this is effected the entire subjugation of the un¬ 
steady senses; 

“If they are not controlled, the ijogin will not accom¬ 
plish his yoga .” 1 

“Attention” ( IMrand) is the fixing the mind, by with¬ 
drawing it from all other objects, on some place, whether 
connected with the internal self, as the circle of the 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the top of the sushumna 
artery, &c., or something external, as Prajapati, \ asava, 
Hiranyagarbha, &c. This is declared by the aphorism. 
Attention ’ is the fixing the mind on a place [iii. ij; 
and so, too, say the followers of the Puranas—> 

“By regulation of breath having controlled the air, and 
by restraint the senses, 

“Let him next make the perfect asylum the dwelling* 
place of his mind.” 2 


i This couplet is corrupt in the 2 Vishnu-pur., Tfc 7 a 45> ^ ( r ^h one 
text t follow'the reading of the. or two variations. I ho perfect 
£ of the Fur&a (<*>ly uyUoa” if Brahman, formas or 
reading in line 3 chddtmandm). pememmg form. 


misr^fy 



The continual flow of thought in this place, resting on 
the object to be contemplated, and avoiding all incon¬ 
gruous thoughts, is “ contemplation ” (dhy&na) ; thus it 
is said, “ A course of uniform thought there, is ‘ contem¬ 
plation ’ ” [iii, 2]. Others also have said— 

“ A continued succession of thoughts, intent on objects 
of that kind and desiring no other, 

“ This is * contemplation,’—it is thus effected by the 
first six of the ancillary things.” 

We incidentally, in elucidating something else, dis¬ 
cussed the remaining eighth ancillary thing, “ meditation ” 
(samddhi, see p. 243). By this practice of the ancillary 
means of yoga, pursued for a long time with uninterrupted 
earnestness, the “afflictions” which hinder meditation are 
abolished, and through “exercise” and “dispassion” the 
devotee attains to the perfections designated by the names 
Madhumati and the rest. 

“ But why do you needlessly frighten us with unknown 
and monstrous words from the dialects of Karnata, 
Gauda, 1 and Lata ? ” 2 We do not want to frighten you, 
hut rather to gratify you by explaining the meaning of 
these strange words; therefore let the reader who is so 
needlessly alarmed listen to us with attention. 

i. The Madhumati perfection,—this is the perfection of 
meditation, called "the knowledge which holds to the 
truth,” consisting in the illumination of unsullied purity 
by means of the contemplation of “ goodness,” composed of 
the manifestation of joy, with every trace of “ passion” or 
“ darkness ” abolished by “ exercise,” “ dispassion,” &c. 
Thus it is said in the aphorisms, “ In that case there is 
the knowledge which holds to the truth ” [i. 48]. It holds 
" to the truth,” i.e, , to the real; it is never overshadowed 
by error. “ In that case,” i.e., when firmly established, there 
arises this knowledge to the second yogin. For the yogins 

1 The old name for the central and part of Guzerat ; it is the Aaoi/eri 
piirt of Bengal. of Ptolemy. 

* A country comprising Khandeah 
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or devotees to the practice of yoga are well known to be 
of four kinds, viz.,— 

1. The prdtkaniakalpika, in whom the light has just 
entered, 1 but, as it has been said, “ he has not won the light 
which consists in the power of knowing another’s thoughts, 
&c.; w 2. The madhtMtimika > 'w ho possesses the knowledge 
which holds to the truth; 3. The prajntijyotis, who has 
subdued the elements and tho senses; 4. The atikr&nta- 
Ihdvaniya , who has attained the highest dispassion. 

ji. The AfadhupraUka perfections are swiftness like 
thought, &c. These are declared to be “ swiftness like 
thought, the being without organs, and the conquest of 
nature” [iii. 49]. “Swiftness like thought” is the attain¬ 

ment by the body of exceeding swiftness of motion, like 
thought; “ the being without bodily organs ” 2 is the attain¬ 
ment by the senses, irrespective of the body, of powers 
directed to objects in any desired place or time; “ the con¬ 
quest of nature ” is the power of controlling all the mani¬ 
festations of nature. These perfections appear to the full 
in the third kind of vogin, from the subjugation by him of 
the live senses and their essential conditions. 3 These per¬ 
fections are severally sweet, each one by itself, as even a 
particle of honey is sweet, and therefore the second state 
is called AfadhvpraHkd [i.e,, that whose parts are sweet]. 

iii. The ViSokd perfection consists in the supremacy 
over all existences, &e. This is said in the aphorisms, 
To him who possesses, to the exclusion of all other ideas, 
the discriminative knowledge of the quality of goodness 
and the soul, arises omniscience and the supremacy over 
all existences” [iii. 50]* The “supremacy over all ex¬ 
istences ” is the overcoming like a master all entities, as 
these are but the developments of the quality of “good¬ 
ness ” in the mind [the other qualities of “ passion ” and 

1 In p. 178, 1 . 2, infra, read p*o- aspati explains it as rt videfaindm in- 
rr 'la for pravritti. Of. Yoga S., driydnd iji karanabhdmhy 
iii. 52 in Bhoja’s Corn m. (50 in a Vyosa has karar&paiichakarilpii- 
Vy;Ws Comm.) jaya ; Vdchaspati explains riipa by 

* Read iiicaranabhdvah ; Vitek- yrahanddi (of. iii. 47 1 
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“ darkness ” being, already abolished], and exist only in 
the form of energy and the objects to be energised upon. 1 
The discriminative knowledge of them, as existing in the 
modes “ subsided,” “ emerged,” or “ not to be named,” 2 is 
“ omniscience.” This is said in the aphorisms [i. 36], “ Or 
a luminous immediate cognition, free from sorrow 3 [may 
produce steadiness of mind].” 

iv. The SainsJedraJeshaid state is also called asamprajMta, 
i.e., “ that meditation in which distinct recognition of an 
object is lost;” it is that meditation “ without a seed ” [i.e., 
without any object] which is able to stop the “ afflictions” 
that produce fruits to be afterwards experienced in the 
shape of rank, length of life, and enjoyment; and this 
meditation belongs to him who, in the cessation of all 
modifications of the internal organ, has reached the highest 
“ dispassion.” “ The other kind of meditation [i.e., that 
in which distinct recognition of an object is lost] is pre¬ 
ceded by that exercise of thought which produces the en¬ 
tire cessation of modifications; it has nothing left but the 
latent impressions ” [of thought after the departure of ell ob¬ 
jects] [i.e., sartvskdra&sha, i. 18]. Thus this foremost of men, 
being utterly passionless towards everything, finds that the 
seeds of the “afflictions,” like burned rice-grains, are bereft 
of the power to germinate, and they are abolished together 
with the internal organ. When these are destroyed, there 
ensues, through the full maturity of his unclouded “ discri¬ 
minative knowledge,” an absorption of all causes and effects 
into the primal pmkriti ; and the soul, which is the power 
of pure intelligence, abiding in its own real nature, and 
escaped from all connection with the phenomenal under¬ 
standing Qruddhi), or with existence, reaches “absolute 
isolation” ( Icaivalya ). Final liberation is described by Patah- 
jali as two perfections: “ Absolute isolation is the repressive 
absorption 4 of the ‘qualities’ which have consummated 

1 I read in p. 179, 1. ri, vyaiH* 3 VUoJcd. 
sdyavyavfmydtnuikdndm, from Vya- 4 This is explained by Vdchaspati, 
sa s Comm. “ The latent impressions produced 

* le,, as past, present, or future. by the states of the internal organ 
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the ends of the soul, ie., enjoyment and liberation, or the 
abiding of the power of intelligence in its own nature ” 

[iv, 33], Nor should any one object, “ Why, however, 
should not the individual be born again even though this 
should Have been attained ? ” for that is settled by the 
well-known principle that “ with the cessation of the 
cause the effect ceases,” and therefore this objection is * 
utterly irrelevant, as admitting neither inquiry nor de¬ 
cision ; for otherwise, if the effect could arise even in the 
absence of the cause, we should have blind men finding 
jewels, and such like absurdities; and the popular proverb 
for the impossible would become a possibility. And so, 
too, says the Sruti, “A blind man found a.jewel; one 
without fingers seized it; one without a neck put it on; 
and a dumb man praised it." 1 

Thus we see that, like the authoritative treatises on 
medicine, the Yoga-^astra consists of four divisions; as 
those on medicine treat of disease, its cause, health, and 
medicine, so the Yoga-^asfcra also treats of phenomenal 
existence, its cause, liberation, and its cause. This exist¬ 
ence of ours, full of pain, is what is to be escaped from.; 
the connection of nature and the soul is the cause of our 
having to experience this existence ; the absolute abolition 
of this connection is the escape; and right insight is the 
cause thereof. 2 The same fourfold division is to be similarly 
traced as the case may be in other Sastras also. Thus all 
has been made clear. 

called vyutthdna (when it is chiefly ment of these ‘qualities ’ when one 
characterised by ‘ activity,’or ‘ dark- or another becomes predominant, 
ness,’ iii. 9) and nirodha (when it is 1 This curious passage occurs in 
chiefly characterised by the quality the Taittiriya * Aranyaka i. 11, 5. 
of ‘goodness’), are absorbed in the Msidhava in his Comment, there 
internal organ itself; this in‘egoism’ explains it of the soul, and quotes 
(asmitd ); ‘egoism ’ in the ‘merely theSvetdsv. Up , iii. 19. Madhava 
once resolvable’ (i.c., buddhi); and here takes avindat as “he pierced 
buddhi into the ‘irresolvable’ ( i.e the jewel,” but I have followed his 
pralqriti)." Prakfiti consists of the correct explanation in the Comm, 
three ‘ qualities ’ in equilibrium; and 3 This is taken from Vdchaspati’s 

the entire creation, consisting of Comm, on Yoga S. ii. 15. Cf. the 
causes and effects, is the develop- “ four truths ” of Buddhism. 
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The system of Sankara, which comes next In succession, 
and which is the crest-gem of all systems, has been ex¬ 
plained by us elsewhere ; it is therefore left untouched 
here. 1 * * E. B. C. 


NOTE ON THE YOGA. 

There is an interesting description of the Yogins on the Mountain 
Eaivataka in M&gha (iv. 55):— 

“There the votaries of meditation, well skilled in benevolence 
(mailri) and those other purifiers of the mind,—having successfully 
abolished the ‘ afflictions' and obtained the 4 meditation possessed 
of a seed/ and having reached that knowledge which recognises 
the essential difference between the quality Goodness and the Soul, 
—desire yet further to repress even this ultimate meditation. 

It is curious to notice that nuiitrt , which plays such a prominent 
part in Buddhism, is counted in the Yoga as only a preliminary 
condition from which the votary is to take, as it were, his first start 
towards his final goal. It is called a pavikarma7i(~ prasadhaka) in 
Vyasa’s Conun. i. 33 (cf. iii. 22), whence the term is borrowed by 
Magha. Bhoja expressly says that this purifying process is an 
external one, and not an intimate portion of yoga itself; just as in 
arithmetic the operations of addition, &e., are valuable, not in them¬ 
selves, but as aids in effecting the more important calculations which 
arise subsequently. The Yoga seems directly to allude to Buddhism 
in this marked depreciation of its cardinal virtue. 


> \ 


NOTE ON P. 237, LAST LINE. 

For the word vydkopa in the original here (see also p. 242, 1 . 3 
■ nfra\ cf. Kusum&njali, p. 6,1. 7. 


1 This probably refers to the Pa Et¬ 

ch ad ad. ^ A Calcutta Pandit told 

too that it referred to the Prameya- 

vivara^a-sahgraha (cf. Dr. Burnell's 
preface to his edition of the Deva- 


tddhyiiya-brahmana, p. x), but, if 
this is the same as the vivarana- 
prameya-sangraha, it is by Bhdra- 
tftirthavidyilranya (see Dr. Burnell’s 
Cat of Tanjore MBS. p. 88). 
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ON THE UPA'DHI (cf. supra,, pp. 7, 8, 174, 194). 

[As the upddhi or “ condition ” is a peculiarity of 
Hindu logic which is little known in Europe, I have 
added the following translation of the sections in the 
Bhaslut-parichchheda and the Siddhanta-muktdvali, which 
treat of it] 

Oxxxvii. That which always accompanies the major term 
(s&dhya), hit does not always accompany the middle 
(hetu), is called the Condition {upddhi); its examina¬ 
tion is now set forth. 

Our author now proceeds to define the upddhi or 
condition, 1 which is used to stop our acquiescence in a 
universal proposition as laid down by another person;— 
u which always accompanies,” &c. The meaning of 
this is that the so-called condition, while it invariably 

1 The upddhi is the “ condition ” smoke. Similarly, the alleged :ir- 
wliich must be supplied to restrict gument that “ B is dark because he 
a ' general middle term. If the is Mifcra’s son ” fails, if we can estab- 
niiddle term, aa thus restricted, is Jish that the dark colour of her for- 
etiU foun<$ in the minor term, the mer offspring A depended not on 
argument is valid ; if not, it fails, his being her son, but oil her hap-' 

1 mis, m l< The mountain has smoke periing to have fed on vegetables 
because it has fire ” (which rests on instead of ghee. If we can prove 
the false premiss that “all fire is ac- that she still keeps to her old diet, 
companiecl by smoke we must add of course our amended middle term 
yjdynel ” »»the condition of “firewill still prove B to he dark, but 
anc * 11 f'ho mountain kets w r et fuel not otherwise, 
as well as fire, of course it will have 
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accompanies that which is accepted as the major term 
does not thus invariably accompany that wnich onr oppo¬ 
nent puts forward as his middle term. [Thus in the false 
argument, “ The mountain has smoke because it has fire, 
we may advance “ wet fuel,” or rather «the being produced 
from wet fuel,” as an upddhi, since “ wet fuel ” is neces¬ 
sarily found wherever smoke is, but not always where fire 
is, as eg., in a red-hot iron ball.] 

« But,” the opponent may suggest, “ if this were true, 
would it not follow that ( a ) in the case of the too wide 
middle term in the argument, ‘ This [second] son of Mitrd’s, 
whom I have not seen, must be dark because he is Mitra s 
son,’ we could not allege ‘ the being produced from feeding 
on vegetables’ 1 as a : condition,’—inasmuch as it does not 
invariably accompany a dark colour, since a dark colour 
does also reside in things like [unbaked] jars, &c., winch 
have nothing to do with feeding on vegetables ? (b) 

Again, in the argument, ‘ The air must be perceptible to 
sense 2 because it is the site of touch,' we could not allege 
the * possessing proportionate form ’ as a condition ; ’ be¬ 
cause perceptibility [to the internal sense] is found in the 
soul, &c., and yet soul, &c., have no form [and therefore the 
< possessing proportionate form’ does not invariably accom¬ 
pany perceptibility], (c) Again, in the argument/ Destruc¬ 
tion is itself perishable, because it is produced, we could 
not allege as a ‘condition’ the ‘being included in some 
positive category of existence’ 3 [destruction being a 
form of non-existence, called “ emergent,’ ’dvani^cibkava], 

i The Hindus think that a child’* are fWiamt, but by 61 J7 of 
dark colour conn s from the mother’s these air is neither pratyahha nor 
living on vegetables, while its fair rnpavat. 

colour com! from her living on * This condition would imply that 
, ; we could only argue from this middle 

a By BhdsM-pa.rich. 41 . 2$, the term'“ the bei ng produced V in cases>of 
four elements, earth, water, air, and positive existence, not non-exisunce. 
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inasmuch as perishability is found in antecedent non¬ 
existence, and this certainly cannot be said to be included 
in any positive category of existence” 


We, however, deny this, and maintain that the true mean¬ 
ing of the definition is simply this,—-that whatever fact or 
mark we take to determine definitely, in reference to the 
topic, the major term which our condition is invariably to 
accompany, that same fact or mark must be equally taken 
to determine the middle term which our said condition is 
not invariably to accompany. Thus (a) the “ being pro¬ 
duced fro feeding on vegetables ” invariably accompanies 
* l a dark mr,” as determined by the fact that it is Mitrfi’s 
son, whose lark colour is discussed [and this very fact is 
the alleged middle term of the argument; but the pre¬ 
tended contradictory instance of the dark jar is not in 
point, as this was not the topic discussed]. ( b ) Again, 
“ possessing proportionate form ” invariably accompanies 
perceptibility as determined by the fact that the thing 
perceived is an external object; while it does not in¬ 
variably accompany the alleged middle term w the being 
the site of touch,” which is equally to be determined by the 
fact that the thing perceived is to be an external object . 1 
(c) Again, in the argument “ destruction is perishable 
from its being produced,” the “being included in some 
positive category of existence ” invariably accompanies 
the major term “ perishable,” when determined by the 
attribute of being produced. [And this is the middle term 
advanced; and therefore the alleged contradictory in¬ 
stance, “ antecedent non-existence,” is not in point, since 
nobody pretends that this is produced at all.] 

But it is to be observed that there is nothing of this 
kind in valid middle terms, i.e , 9 there is nothing there 


1 “ Soul,” of course, is not external; but our topic was not soul , but air . 
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which invariably accompanies the major term when 
determined by a certain fact or mark, and does not so 
accompany the middle term when similarly determined. 
This is peculiar to the so-called condition. [Should the 
reader object that" in each of our previous examples there 
has been given a separate determining mark or attribute 
which was to be found in each of the cases included under 
each; how then, in the absence of some general rule, 
are we to find out what this determining mark is to ho in 
any particular given case ? ” We reply that] in the case 
of any middle term which is too general, the required 
general rule consists in the constant presence of one or 
other of the following alternatives, viz., that the subjects 
thus to he included are either (i.) the acknowledged site 
of the major term, and also the site of the condition, 1 or 
else (ii.) the acknowledged site of the too general middle 
term, hut excluding the said condition; - and it will he 
when the case i3 determined by the presence of oue or 
other of these alternatives that the condition will be con* 
sidered as “ always accompanying the major term, and not 
always accompanying the middle term.” 3 


<SL 


1 As, the mountain and 

MitrfTs first son in the two false 
Arguments, “The mountain has 
smoke because it has fire ” (when 
the fire-possessing red-hot iron ball 
has no smoke), and “Mitr&’s first 
eon A m dark because he is 
Mitres offspring ” (when her second 
eon B is fair). These two subjects 
posses.* the respective addhyas or 
major terms “smoko ’ 1 and “dark 
colour,” and therefore are respec¬ 
tively the subjects where the con¬ 
ditions 44 wet fuel ” and “ the 
mother’s feeding on vegetables are 
to be respectively applied. 

•» As, c.g. % the red-hot ball of iron 
and Mitrd’s second son •, as these, 


though possessing the respective 
middle terms “ fire ” and “the being 
Mitvd’s offspring” do not possess the 
respective conditions “wet fuel** or 
“the mother’s feeding on vege¬ 
tables,” nor, consequently, the 
respective major terms {addhya) 
“smoke” and “ dark colour.” 

3 This will exclude the objected 
case of “ dark jars ” in (a), as it 
falls under neither of these two alter¬ 
natives ; for, though they aro the 
sites of the addhya “dark colour,” 
they do not admit the condition 
“the feeding on vegetables,” nor 
the middle term “ the being 
Mitrd’a son.” 
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cxxxviii. All true Conditions reside in the samc subjects with 
their major terms; 1 and, their subjects being thus com¬ 
mon, the (erring) middle term will be equally too gene ral 
in regard to the Condition and the major term , 2 
uxxxix. It is in order to prove faulty generality in a 
middle term that the Condition has to be employed, 

ihe meaning of this is that it is in consequence of the 
middle term being found loo general in regard to the 
condition, that we infer that it is too general in regard 
to the major term; and hence the use of having a con¬ 
dition at all, (a.) Thus, where the condition invariably 
accompanies an unlimited s major term, we infer that the 
middle term is too general in regard to the major term, 
from the very fact that it is too general in regard to the 
condition ; as, for example, in the instance “ the mountain 
has smoko because it has fire,” where we infer that the 
“fire ” is too general in regard to “smoke,” since it is too 
general in regard to “wet fuel;” for there is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies 
must also be too general for that which is invariably 
accompanied, (b.) But where we take some fact or mark 
to determine definitely the major term which the condition 
js invariably to accompany,—there it is from the middle 
term's being found too general in regard to the condition in 
cases possessing this fact, or mark that we infer that the 
middle term is equally too general in regard to the major 
term. Thus in the argument, “B is dark because he is 
Mitra’s son,” the middle term “the fact of being Mitra's 


1 f.e., wherever there is fire pro¬ 
duced by wet fuel there is smoke. 
The condition and the major term 
are “equipollentin tlieir extension. 

Where tho hetu is found and 
not the sddhja, (as in tho red-hot 


ball of iron), there the upddhi also 
is not applicable. 

3 /.<?., one which requires no deter¬ 
mining fact or mark, such as the 
three objected arguments required 
in § 137- 
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son ” is too general in regard to the sddhya, “ dark colour, 
because, it is too general in regard to the upddU, “ feeding 
ou vegetables,” as seen in the case of Mitra’s second son 
[Mitra’s parentage being the assumed fact or mark, and 
Mitra herself not having fed on vegetables previous to Ins 

birth]. 

[But an objector might here interpose, “ If your defini¬ 
tion of a condition be correct, surely a pretended condi¬ 
tion which fulfils your definition can always be found 
even in the case of a valid middle term. For instance, in 
the stock argument ‘the mountain must have fire because 
it has smoke,’ we may assume as our pretended condition 
‘the being always found elsewhere than in the moun¬ 
tain;’ since this certainly does not always 'accompany 
the middle term,’ inasmuch ns it is not found in the 
mountain itself where the smoke is acknowledged to be; 
and yet it apparently does ‘always accompany the major 
term,’ since in every other known case of fire we certainly 
find it, and as for the present case you must remember 
that the presence of fire in this mountain is the very point 
in dispute.” To this we reply] You never may take^such 
a condition as “the being always found elsewhere than m 
the subject or minor term ” (unless this can he proved by 
somo direct sense-evidence which precludes all dispute); 
because, in the first place, you cannot produce any argu¬ 
ment to convince your antagonist that this condition doe3 
invariably accompany the major term [since he naturally 
maintains that the present case is exactly one m point 
against you]; and, secondly, because it is self-contradictory 
[as the same, nugatory condition may be equally employed 
to overthrow the contrary argument]. 

But if you can establish it by direct sense-evidence, then 
the “ being always found elsewhere than in the subject 
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becomes a true condition, [and serves to render nugatory 
the false argument which a disputant tries to establish]. 
Thus in the illusory argument “ the fire must be non-hot 
because it is artificial,” we can have a valid condition in 
“ the being always found elsewhere than in fire,” since we 
can prove by sense-evidence that fire is hot, 1 [thus the 
upddhi here is a means of overthrowing the false argu¬ 
ment]. 

Whore the fact of its always accompanying the major 
term, &c.., is disputed, there we have what is called a 
disputed condition. 2 But "the being found elsewhere 
than in the subject ” can never be employed even as a dis¬ 
puted condition, in accordance with the traditional rules 
of logical controversy. 3 

E. B. 0. 


1 The disputant says, “ Fire must 
be non-hot because it is artificial,” 
“ WeiV’ 3011 rejoin, “then it must 
only be an artificiality which is al¬ 
ways found elsewhere than in fire, 
— i.e. f one which will not answer 
your purpose in trying to prove 
your point . 1 ? Here the proposed 
upddhi “the being always found 
elsewhere than in fire'* answers to 
the definition, as it does not always 
accompany the lain “ possessing arti¬ 
ficiality,^ but it does always accom¬ 
pany the sddhya “ non-hot,” as fire is 
proved by sense-evidence to be hot. 


2 As in the argument, “ The earth, 
&c,, must have had a maker because 
they have the nature of effects/' 
where the Theist disputes the -Athe¬ 
istic condition “the being produced 
by one possessing a body.” See 
Kusumiiftjali, v. 2. 

3 In fact, it would abolish all dis¬ 
putation at the outset, as each 
party would produce a condition 
which from hi > own point of view 
would reduce his opponent to si¬ 
lence. In other words, a true con¬ 
dition must be consistent with either 
party’s opinions. 


THE END. 
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